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AUTOMATION 


It’s  a  great  way  to  cut  costs! 


Many  progressive  stores  have  adopted 
modern  mechanical  methods  to  reduce  ex¬ 
pense  and  improve  service.  Many  others 
are  preparing  for  modern  operation  by 
having  their  requirements  studied. 

Automation  is  influencing  almost  every 
type  of  facility.  Much  equipment  is  already 
available  and  more  is  well  advanced  in 


field  testing  to  determine  its  application  to 
the  department  store  field. 

Take  full  advantage  in  your  planning  of 
proven  developments  and  keep  an  ear  to 
the  ground  for  the  new  in  automation. 
Abbott  Merkt  engineers  are  active  in  this 
field,  and  would  be  glad  to  act  as  your 
listening  post. 

Call  us  in  when  you're  planning! 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

designers  of  department  store  structures  *  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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Featuring 

PEPPERELL 
Glolon' 
of  100%  Acrilan^ 

The  blanket  of  the  year  —  a 
sellout  wherever  it’s  shown! 
New  colors  —  New  size! 


And  a  brand  new 

“Homespun”  Jacquard  design  for 


Introducing  a  brand  new 
“Houndstooth”  Jacquard  design  for 


PEGGY 

PEPPERELL* 

This  best  seller  now  available  in  the 
charming  new  “Homespun”  design 

fo  retail  at 


LADY  PEPPERELL 


Superb  luxury  blend  now  available  in 
a  new  “Houndstooth”  $n05 
ta  retail  at  " 


and  9  gorgeous  solids  to  retail  at 


and  in  9  lovely  solid  colors 


PLUS  THESE  SELLING  FAVORITES 


PEPPERELL  SWEET  DREAMS® 
to  retail  at  ^4^5 


PEPPERELL  LIBERTY* 


to  retail  at 


$595 


PEPPERELL  ABBOTSFORD® 
to  retail  at  ^8^®  and  ^9^5 
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6  purchases...but  only  1  posting 

Only  the  sales  check  total  is  piosted  when  you  original  sales  checks  are  microfilmecl  and  sent 
use  Recordak  Photographic  Billing.  No  descrip-  out  with  the  bill.  See  how  this  will  cut  your 
tion  of  individual  items  is  required  because  the  costs  the  wry  first  month. 


4  timat  at  many  accounts  can  be  handled  by  each 
billing  clerk.  Costly  overtime  will  be  wiped  out. 
YouMI  mail  bills  on  schedule  even  during  seasonal 
peak  periods.  You’ll  reduce  your  billing  machine 
requirements  .  .  .  save  on  stationery,  too.  Still  an¬ 
other  surprise — billing  complaints  will  fall  off  as  much 
as  90%  because  customers  can  recall  charges  readily 
with  sales  checks  in  hand. 


If  you  have  2500  or  more  active  accounts  you 

should  learn  how  stores  such  as  yours  arc  now  saving 
real  money  . . .  and  how  little  Recordak  Photographic 
Billing  costs.  For  e.Kample,  you  can  buy  a  Recordak 
Microfilmer  for  as  little  as  $450;  rent  one  for  as 
little  as  $17.50  per  month.  Other  Recordak  Micro- 
filmers,  with  speeds  up  to  500  pictures  per  minute, 
meet  varying  retail  operating  requirements. 

Prices  quoted  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 


originator  of  mocfern  microfilming — 
and  its  application  to  retailmg  systems 


MAIL  COUPON 
FOR  FRIE  FOLDER 

'’Make  Your  Sales 
C.liecks  Work  For 
You”  lists  the 
savings  for  stores 
of  every  size. 
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'Recordak”  is  a  trade-mark 


RECORDAK  CORPORATION  (Subsidiary  of  Elastman  Kodak  Company) 

444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Ckndemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Make  Your  Sales  Checks  Work  For  You.' 

R-2 

Name _ Ponlion _ 


Ciompany. 
City _ 


.Street- 


.3tatc_ 


From  top  to  bottom  of  panel:  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser, 
J.  G.  .Simpson  of  Binn’s,  Ltd.,  Leeds,  England, 
and  Hugh  Fraser,  of  the  House  of  Fraser,  Ltd., 
Glasgow;  Wade  G.  McCargo,  retiring  president  of 
the  NRDGA,  with  Mrs.  McCargo;  Jean  de  Lagarde, 
French  Consul  General,  and  Jean  Bader,  of  the 
Galeries  d’Orleans,  Paris,  vice  chairman  of  the 
International  Division  of  NRDGA. 
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The  elected  heads  of  the  NRDGA  for  1955:  the  president,  Philip  M. 
Talbott,  of  Woodward  8c  Lothrop;  and  the  Executive  Committee  chairman, 
Irwin  D.  Wolf  of  Kaufmann  Department  Stores  and  The  May  Company. 


The  first  president  of  the  NRDG.\,  elected  in  1912:  Charles  H. 
Strong  (at  left),  president  of  Wm.  Taylor  Sons  8c  Co.,  with 
Morton  J.  May,  chairman  of  the  board  of  The  May  Department 
Stores  Company,  and  Samuel  Reyburn,  former  president  of 
Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation. 


Meeting  Competition  Profitably^’ 

That  was  the  theme  of  the  44th  Annual  Convention 
I  of  NRDGA.  Its  spirit  was  cheerful,  hut  searching  and 

I  aware.  Retailers  know  that  the  next  few  years  will 

I  bring  many  changes  in  the  way  they  do  business. 

I 

The  currents  of  change  are  running  that  it  can  be  met  profitably.  More-  tion  facilities.  In  Pittsburgh,  the  Alle- 

more  swiftly  in  the  retail  business.  over,  they  are  studying  the  legitimate  gheny  Conference  has  tlrafted  a  law 

Many  problems,  ideas  and  tliscoveries  "no  frills”  operations  to  see  if  these  to  accomplish  centralized  control  and 

were  aired  during  the  four  days  of  methods  can  be  profitably  applied  to  improvement  by  means  of  public  own- 

NRDGA’s  44th  Annual  Convention  some  classes  of  department  store  mer-  ership  and  private  operation  of  mass 

last  month;  they  all  struck  the  note  chandise.  transport  systems.  It  goes  to  the  Penn- 

of  flexibility,  of  receptiveness  to  They  are  moving  into  action,  too.  sylvania  legislature  at  this  session, 

change,  and  alertness  for  new  oppor-  to  protet  t  their  downtown  investments.  'I’he  readiness  to  accept  change  and 

tunities.  In  cities  that  have  lagged  behind  in  to  plan  for  it  far  ahead  will  be  much 

Philip  M.  Talbott,  the  newly  elected  the  movement  to  rescue  ilowntown  needed  in  retailing,  James  C.  Worthy 

president  of  the  Association,  saitl  that  from  ileterioration,  retailers  are  likely  told  the  Convention.  The  .Assistant 

with  the  optimistic  outlook  on  busi-  to  take  the  lead  this  year  to  get  things  .Secretary  of  Commerce,  on  the  eve  of 

ness  which  was  obvious  all  through  the  startetl.  They  were  encouraged  to  do  his  return  to  Sears  Roebuck,  said  that 

Convention,  the  only  thing  to  fear  was  this  by  the  progress  report  Sidney  Baer  the  next  decade  will  require  huge 

complacency.  But  it  seemed  that  tie-  of  Stix,  Baer  &  f  uller  brought  from  St.  expansion  of  retail  plant,  and  basic 

partment  stores,  even  in  the  midst  of  Louis;  by  David  Yunich,  new  presi-  changes  in  organization  and  merchan- 

January’s  good  sales  volume,  had  dent  of  Bamberger’s,  who  prophesietl  dising  practices,  to  meet  the  require- 

enough  worries  to  keep  them  edgy  and  a  slow-down  of  the  move  to  the  sub-  ments  of  a  $500  billion  economy,  (See 

alert.  urbs  and  said  that  the  future  prosper-  page  11.) 

They  were  shaken  by  the  figures  on  ity  of  big  stores  depends  on  an  aggres-  Assuming  that  there  will  be  no  war 
discount  house  inroads  into  their  vol-  sive  campaign  to  improve  downtown  and  no  wartime  controls,  the  most  seri- 

ume,  and  encouraged  at  the  same  time  conditions.  ous  possibility  facing  the  trade  this 

by  the  evidence  that  vigorous  competi-  Fhey  were  urged  to  action,  too,  by  year,  in  the  opinion  of  retailers  attend- 

tive  action  works.  They  insisted  that  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  NRDGA  executive  ing  the  Convention,  is  the  extension  of 

manufacturers  must  either  police  their  committee  chairman  and  the  vice  minimum  wage  and  hour  regulation. 

Fair  Trade  prices  or  give  them  up;  but  president  and  general  manager  of  The  coming  months  will  see  the 

they  are  not  waiting  around  for  either  Kaufmann  Department  Stores  in  re-  NRDGA  presenting  retailing’s  case  be- 

of  these  things  to  happen.  They  are  built  Pittsburgh.  The  most  serious  of  fore  Congressional  committees.  Mean¬ 
acting  on  their  own,  meeting  the  com-  all  downtown  conditions.  Wolf  said,  is  while,  a  formal  statement  of  opposi- 

petition  and,  in  some  cases,  discovering  the  deterioration  of  public  transporta-  tion  was  approved  by  the  Convention 
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Honors  and  Awards 


George  Hansen  (left),  former  president  of  the  NRDGA,  and  president 
of  Chandler  &  Co.,  presented  the  AsscKiation’s  gold  medal  to  a  lellow 
Bostonian,  David  E.  Moeser,  president  of  Conrad  &  Co.  Retailing's 
highest  honor  went  to  Moeser  in  recognition  of  services  that  go  hack 
for  35  years.  Chairman  of  the  NRDCi.A  Finance  Committee  since 
1939,  he  has  alsc»  been  president  of  the  .\ssociation  and  chairman  of 
the  Controllers’  Camgress. 


Silver  placpie  award  winners:  B.  .\.  Graham,  president  of  Sunbeam  Corporation,  for  contributions  to  efficient  retail 
distribution:  Ben  R.  Gordon,  executive  vice  president  of  Rich’s,  for  vendttr  relations  work;  Harry  L.  Margules,  con¬ 
troller  of  Gimbel’s,  Pittslnirgh,  for  development  of  the  Expense  Center  .Accounting  Manual;  Charles  VV.  Dorn, 
director  ol  the  Research  Laboratory,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  for  textile  research;  and  Rctbert  J.  Doolan.  director  of 
personnel,  .Allied  Stores  Corporation,  for  work  in  employee  relations. 


T.  V.  Houser  (center),  chainnati  cjf  the  bcjard  of  Sears  Roebuck, 
was  presetited  with  the  French  award  of  the  Ordre  du  Merite 
Commercial.  Others  so  honored  during  the  Convention  were:  Irwin 
D.  Wolf,  chainnati  of  the  NRDG.A  Executive  Committee;  |.  Gordon 
Dakins,  executive  vice  president,  and  Johti  Hazen,  vice  president  for 
governtiieiu  affairs.  1  he  awards  were  presented  by  Jean  de  Lagarde. 
Fretich  Consul  General. 

Souvenir  medals,  struck  off  to  commemorate  the  Caitiveiition  as  a 
forward  step  in  French-. \merican  trade  relatiotis,  were  also  pre.seiited. 
Here,  Benjamin  H.  Namm  (right),  president  of  Namm  Loeser's  and 
chairman  of  the  Internatiottal  Division,  accepts  one  from  jean  Bader 
(left),  of  the  Galeries  d’Orleans.  The  Inisiness  exhibits  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  included  a  showing  of  F'retuh  merchandise  for  import,  in 
the  selection  ol  which  French  retailers  ccniperated. 
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Business  Forecast:  Brisk  and  Sunny 


in  ihi^  iorm: 

Wlureas  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  is  opposed  to  the 
:  encroat  hinetu  of  Federal  legislative 
authority  in  areas  which  historically 
and  piojjerly  rest  with  the  various 
states;  and 

"Wlu  ieas  the  need  for  establishment 
ot  ininnmiin  wages  for  lotali/etl  busi¬ 
nesses  such  as  retailitig  is  pro|)erly  a 
matter  lor  state  and  local  determina¬ 
tion: 

“Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  Associa¬ 
tion  reatfirms  its  position  for  the  re¬ 
tention  of  the  retail  exemption  in  the 
Fair  l-abor  Standards  Act  of  1949  as 
amended.” 

*  •  * 

Other  issues  which  had  their  place 
in  the  formal  policy  declaration  passed 
by  the  Clonvention  were  these; 

.  '  Taxes.  "We  are  opposed  to  any  Fed- 
!  eral  excise  or  sales  taxes  at  any  level 
and  urge  complete  removal  of  all  war¬ 
time  imposed  excises  as  rapidly  as 
lX)ssible.” 

j  Parcel  Post  Limits.  “The  present  par¬ 
cel  |x>st  size  and  weight  limitations  as 
I  set  forth  in  Public  Law  No.  199  are 
I  diKriminatory  and  inequitable  to  both 
consumers  and  retailers.  Therefore  we 
urge  immediate  repeal  of  Public  Law 
No.  lf)9  and  the  restoration  of  parcel 
i  post  size  and  weight  limitations  in 
effect  previous  to  its  adoption.” 

“Right  to  Work”  Laws.  “Whereas 
the  right  to  belong  or  not  to  a  trade 
union  should  reside  in  the  itidividual 
r  employee,  and 

“Whereas  a  requirement  of  union 
membership  as  a  condition  of  employ¬ 
ment  is  a  denial  of  this  right  for  those 
!  employees  who  of  their  own  free 
choice  prefer  to  remain  non-union  or 
Ikcoiiic  non-union; 

“We  reaffirm  that  the  principle  of 
‘light  to  work’  laws  as  set  forth  in  the 
Ld)or  Management  Relations  .\ct  of 
1947  as  amended,  be  endorsed.” 

World  'Frade.  “We  urge  a  continual 
effort  toward  the  development  of  a  vig¬ 
orous  foreigti  trade  program,  and  an 
examination  of  current  tariff  rates, 
trade  policies  and  customs  barriers  and 
that  trade  barriers  be  minimized  wher¬ 
ever  compatible  with  the  national  in¬ 
terest.” 

The  .\sscxiation  also  backed  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  World  Calendar  in  195(). 


¥'F  was  the  average  consumer’s  confi- 
deuce  in  the  future  that  kept  the 
“business  readjustment”  of  1954  “rela¬ 
tively  mild,”  said  Malcolm  P.  .McNair. 
“While  the  Federal  Reserve  Index  of 
Industrial  Prcxluction  declined  about 
seven  |jer  cent,  consumers  were  sjjend- 
ing  at  a  rate  S5  billion  higher  at  the 
end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning, 
and  without  any  increase  in  consumer 

credit  outstanding. . This,”  said  Prof. 

McNair,  “is  the  kind  of  jjerformance 
we  hope  will  continue  to  be  character¬ 
istic  of  the  new  American  postwar 
economy.”  Fie  spoke  at  the  top  man¬ 
agement  session  on  the  Convention’s 
o|)ening  night. 

Inventory  Recovery.  In  his  review  of 
the  closing  year  and  his  forecast  for 
the  one  aheaci,  the  Harvard  economist 
said  that  inventory  reduction  was  one 
of  the  heaviest  drags  on  the  economy 
last  year;  this  year,  on  the  contrary, 
inventory  build-up  will  l>e  its  princi¬ 
pal  strength.  “Even  without  any 
marked  increase,”  he  commented,  “the 
mere  cessation  of  inventory  depletion 
is  probably  worth  an  increase  of  ap- 
jjroximately  $4  billion  in  production; 
a  policy  of  building  up  inventories 
(which  now  seems  to  be  appearing  in 
some  lines)  could  easily  add  another 
S3  or  S4  billion.” 

Government  Spending.  Last  year’s  big 
drop  of  SI 2  billion  in  the  rate  of  Fed¬ 
eral  spending  for  defense  was  another 
economy-depressing  factor  that  is  now 
behind  us,  said  McNair.  Some  further 
small  declines  are  likely,  he  thought, 
unless  there  are  serious  international 
developments;  but  defense  spending 
on  the  whole  may  be  considered  to 
have  leveled  off.  Declines  in  other 
kinds  of  Federal  s|jencling  are  more 
than  offset  by  substantial  increases  at 
state  and  local  level.  His  conclusion 
was  that  the  effect  of  government 
spending  on  business  activity  in  1955 
will  be  neutral,  with  these  cjualifica- 
tions: 

“.\t  any  time,  of  course,  foreign 
complications  might  result  in  a  stepup 
of  defense  spending,  and  it  is  also  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  any  adverse  de¬ 


velopments  in  the  business  situation 
might  well  call  for  a  speedup  in  the 
.Vdministration’s  large  program  of 
highway  construction  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion.” 

Capital  Goods  Spending.  The  least 
encouraging  factor  in  the  economic 
outlook  is  the  evidence,  based  on  both 
private  and  government  surveys,  that 
business  expenditures  for  plant  and 
equipment  will  drop  by  three  to  five 
|)er  cent  in  1955.  The  gradual  decline 
in  this  spending  had  reduced  its  an¬ 
nual  rate  by  $2.5  billion  at  the  end  of 
last  year.  The  catching-up  pericxl  in 
plant  and  equipment  is  now  past,  said 
McNair;  spending  depends  on  fore¬ 
casts  of  the  consumer  market  and  new 
technological  requirements.  Both  fac¬ 
tors,  in  his  opinion,  supply  an  excel¬ 
lent  l)asis  for  substantial  capital  gcxxls 
sjx;nding  in  the  years  ahead.  But: 

“In  the  absence  of  some  dynamic 
stimulus  to  this  kind  of  spending  in 
1955,  the  pros|>ect  is  for  a  somewhat 
lower  rate  than  in  1954.  ...  I  am 
moved  to  remark  that  the  whole  in¬ 
ternal  economic  program  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Administration  in  Washington  has 
been  predicated  on  a  vigorous  policy 
of  capital  investment  by  American 
business;  if  during  the  next  two  years 
business  does  not  show  a  strong  urge 
to  build  its  own  future  by  an  increased 
rate  of  capital  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment,  we  are  certain  to  witness  a 
return  to  the  philosophy  that  govern¬ 
ment  must  intervene  in  the  economic 
situation  for  the  pur|X)se  of  sustaining 
and  boosting  consumer  purchasing 
power.” 

Construction.  1  he  continuation  of  the 
housing  boom  in  1954  ran  counter  to 
many  economic  predictions.  This 
year,  said  McNair,  high  construction 
activity  seems  certain  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year  just  on  the  basis  of  con¬ 
tract  awards  in  the  closing  months  of 
1954.  W^hile  sheer  |x>pulation  statistics 
do  ncjt  seem  to  justify  the  present  rate 
of  home  building,  he  said,  there  are 
other  factors  which  explain  it— new 
fashions  in  homes,  larger  families,  the 
push  to  the  suburbs.  On  the  whole. 
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he  thought  that  construction  would  be 
a  “plus  factor”  in  1955,  with  Federal 
Reserve  policy  on  interest  rates  the  de¬ 
cisive  influence. 

The  Consumer.  Total  consumer  in¬ 
come  did  not  decrease  as  was  expect¬ 
ed  last  year.  Bigger  dividends  and  the 
flow  of  unemployment  benefits  helped 
to  balance  the  effects  of  increased  un¬ 
employment  and  less  overtime.  With 
the  reduction  in  personal  income 
taxes,  consumers  actually  had  more 
spendable  income  than  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  On  top  of  this,  savings 
dropped  by  more  than  $3  billion— 
from  $21.8  billion  to  $18.4  billion. 
The  result  was  that  while  gross  nation¬ 
al  product  dropf>ed  from  $365  billion 
in  1953  to  $356  billion  in  1954,  con¬ 
sumer  spending  for  goods  and  services 
rose,  from  $230  billion  in  1953  to  $233 
billion  in  1954.  Now,  said  McNair, 
income  is  climbing  again;  further  de¬ 
crease  in  the  savings  rate  and  some  in¬ 


crease  in  installment  credit  seem  prob¬ 
able:  and  “there  are  ample  grounds 
for  predicting  an  increase  of  consumer 
spending  in  1955— but  the  continued 
strong  efforts  of  both  manufacturers 
and  retailers  will  be  essential.” 

Prices.  McNair  thought  the  odds  gen¬ 
erally  in  favor  of  continued  price  sta¬ 
bilization  in  the  coming  year,  although 
the  balance  between  inflationary  and 
deflationary  pressures  may  not  be  so 
easily  maintained  as  during  1954.  The 
increased  cash  budget  deficit  for  the 
present  government  fiscal  year  will  in 
the  short  run  be  favorable  to  business 
activity,  he  said,  but  “it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  any  inflationary  effect  on 
prices  will  necessarily  ensue.  Govern¬ 
ment  budget  deficits  do  not  of  them¬ 
selves  cause  price  inflation;  they  simply 
supply  combustible  materials  which 
will  flare  up  in  price  inflation  under 
certain  conditions  of  demand  and 
supply.” 


Sales  and  Profits.  Department  stores, 
McNair  thought,  may  reasonably  look 
for  a  three  per  cent  increase  in  sales  in 
the  Spring  season,  putting  them  back 
to  where  they  were  in  the  Spring  of 
1953.  .\  bigger  increase  than  this 

would  be  produced  only  by  a  shift  of 
consumer  spending  from  housing  and 
durable  goods  to  apparel.  That  shift 
should  come  soon,  he  said,  l)ut  not 
quite  yet— and,  for  that  matter,  it  will 
depend  on  apparel  designers’  doing  a 
better  job  of  creating  fashions  attuned 
to  modern  living. 

Strong  competition,  McNair  pre¬ 
dicted,  will  rule  out  any  great  im¬ 
provement  in  gross  margin;  this 
Spring  it  will  be  “possibly  just  a  shade 
lietter”  than  last  Spring.  Expenses,  he 
thought,  could  be  held  even  with  last 
year’s  percentages.  All  these  facton 
should  mean  an  increase  in  profits, 
McNair  concluded,  amounting  to  20 
or  25  per  cent  more  than  the  dollar 
profits  of  last  Spring. 


British  Retailers  Join  the  Meeting 
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J.  Gordon  Dakins,  NRDG.\  executive  vice  president;  Gerald  C.  Bentall,  leader  of  the 
British  group;  J.  G.  Simpson;  Edgar  G.  Burton,  president  of  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Canada;  Mrs.  Heyworth  and  Laurence  Heyworth;  and  F.  C.  Freeman. 


nnWENTY-TWO  merchants  from  min  H.  Namm,  chairman  of  NRDGA’s  have  resulted  in  a  respect  which  has  | 

England  and  Scotland  attended  the  International  Division,  called  their  carried  across  the  category  of  business  j 

Convention  at  the  special  invitation  visit  “an  important  step  in  furthering  into  diplomatic  channels.” 

of  the  NRDGA.  The  high  degree  of  understanding  among  the  free  peoples  Gerald  C.  Bentall,  leader  of  the  dele- 

trade  organization  in  the  United  King-  of  the  world.”  gation  and  head  of  Bentall’s,  Ltd., 

dom  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  “In  recent  years,”  said  Major  Namm,  Kingston-on-Thames,  respontled; 
visitors  came  as  representatives  of  sev-  “we  have  had  the  privilege  of  welcom-  “The  ties  of  interest  and  affection 

eral  groups;  the  Drapers’  Chamber  of  ing  to  NRDGA  Conventions  delega-  which  bind  our  two  countries  together 

Trade,  the  Retail  Distributors  Associ-  tions  of  retail  executives  from  Austria,  are  stronger  than  ever.  We  are  very 

ation,  Inc.,  the  Scottish  Retail  Drap-  Canada,  France,  Ireland  and  the  Scan-  conscious  of  the  noble  and  unselfish 

ers’  Association,  and  the  Dollar  Ex-  dinavian  interests.  These  visits  have  efforts  you  have  made  to  maintain  the  i 

ports  Council.  Twelve  of  the  22  are  led  to  a  mutual  awareness  of  problems  economy  of  Europe— and  indeed  of  the  j 

members  of  the  NRDGA  as  well.  and  have  furthered  good  will  at  retail  world— on  a  stable  base.  ...  In  our  re- 

Welcoming  the  delegation,  Benja-  levels.  More  important,  however,  they  (Continued  on  page  82) 
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The  Retail  Career 


ONE  very  special  phase  of  meeting 
competition  profitably,  the  job  of 
selling  retailing  as  a  career  for  young 
people  t)f  promise,  was  the  subject  of 
the  featured  talk  at  the  luncheon 
sponsored  by  the  Association  of  buy¬ 
ing  Offices.  This  year,  the  Conven¬ 
tion’s  de|>endable,  capacity-turnout 
curtain  raiser  was  presided  over  by 
Jesse  \V.  Levison,  vice  president  of 
I  Kirby  Block  &  Co.,  and  president  of 
!  ABO.  The  speaker  of  the  afternoon 
'  was  Charles  E.  McCarthy,  president  of 
Allied  Stores  C^orporation. 

“There  has  been  much  talk  of  the 
inability  of  the  retailer  to  attract  the 
college  graduate,”  said  McCarthy. 
“The  retailer  is  pictured  as  someone 
who  is  living  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  .  .  .  who  just  finds  it  impossible 
or  is  unwilling  to  compete  with  other 
business  to  attract  bright  young  col¬ 
lege  men  and  women  to  the  field  of 
retailing.”  Reviewing  the  familiar 
charges  against  the  retailer  of  low  sal¬ 
aries,  long  work  week,  turnover  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  family  dominated  business, 
and  lack  of  social  prestige,  he  pro- 
ceded  to  demolish  them.  This  phase 
of  the  retail  business,  he  maintained, 
has  not  been  given  its  proper  story. 

Student  Attitudes.  To  counteract  the 
“poor  press”  that  retailing  receives, 
McCarthy  offered  data  from  a  survey 
of  student  opinion  at  over  100  colleges 
and  universities— data,  he  said,  that 
did  not  make  headlines.  As  to  the 
students’  choice  of  vocations,  he  re¬ 
ported:  “If  you  except  those  who  have 
already  chosen  their  life  work,  such  as 
doctors  and  lawyers,  55  per  cent  of  the 
undergraduates  and  51  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  have  not  selected  a  particu¬ 
lar  business  as  a  career  preference. 
Among  those  who  chose  specific  busi¬ 
nesses,  retailing  in  all  its  forms  re¬ 
ceived  between  15  and  20  per  cent  of 
ihe  preferences.” 

Students,  the  survey  showed,  lean  to 
the  employer  who  promises  continuity 
of  employment;  they  want  interesting 
work,  opportunity  for  advancement, 
and  a  fair  attitude  on  the  part  of  man- 
'  agement.  They  are  less  concerned 
with  the  amount  of  starting  salary 
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than  they  are  with  the  other  job  fac¬ 
tors.  "The  cards  of  college  recruit¬ 
ment  are  not  stacked  against  the  re¬ 
tailer,”  McCarthy  pointed  out.  He 
maintained  that  the  retailer  has  not 
shown  the  student  or  his  advisors  what 
retailing  has  to  offer. 

Earnings.  His  own  checking,  McC^arthy 
admitted,  confirms  that  starting  salar¬ 
ies  are  lower  than  in  industry.  But,  he 
asked,  “What  about  earnings  over  the 
long  range?  My  clear  observation  is 
that  in  terms  of  earning  potential  and 
the  opportunity  to  reach  a  reasonably 
well  compensated  position  relatively 
early  in  life,  retailing  compares  with 
the  best.”  A  recent  American  Man¬ 
agement  Association  survey  on  execu¬ 
tive  compensation  in  various  fields 
backs  up  his  opinion,  he  said. 

To  show  how  quickly  progress  is 
made  to  executive  positions,  McCarthy 
cited  his  own  company’s  experience 
with  trainees.  Statistically,  the  top 
one-third  of  its  first  two  post-war 
training  groups  average  .SO  years  of 
age,  six  years  with  .Allied,  60  per  cent 
in  merchandising  and  40  per  cent  in 
sales-supporting  positions;  75  per  cent 
male  and  25  per  cent  female;  and 
average  earnings  in  195.S,  $8,500. 

Refuting  Other  Criticisms.  On  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  work  week,  McCarthy 
pointed  to  “the  trend  to  a  five-tlay 
week,  to  scheduling  time  off  for  execu¬ 
tives  every  week,  to  a  definite  limita¬ 
tion  on  night  work  and  to  limitation 
on  the  total  executive  work  week.  .  .  . 
Unless  we  are  to  conclude  that  no 
schedide  other  than  a  completely  day¬ 
time  .Monday  through  Friday  work 
week  has  a  chance  to  attract  talent 
for  executive  development,  I  cannot 
see  in  the  hours  issue  cause  for  much 
alarm.  What  is  alarming  is  retailing’s 
allowing  false  impressions  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  and  to  continue  unchallenged.” 

On  the  question  of  personnel  turn¬ 
over,  McCarthy  said  that  a  high  j>er- 
centage  of  such  turnover  in  retail 
stores  occurs  among  short  service  em¬ 
ployees,  and  that  by  far  the  greatest 
proportion  of  executive  turnover  is 
voluntary  in  nature.  .\s  to  social  status. 


McCarthy:  How  well  do  we  sell  these 
excellent  opportunities  in  retailing? 


McCarthy  suggested  that  retailing  may 
suffer  because  much  publicity  is  given 
to  the  thought  that  the  dynamics  of 
the  country  lie  in  manufacturing 
and  little  publicity  to  the  equally  im¬ 
portant  distributive  function. 

Whose  Fault?  Misunderstanding  and 
misinformation  about  retailing  are 
the  retailer’s  own  fault,  McCarthy  in¬ 
sisted.  “We  have  no  one  to  blame  for 
this  condition  but  ourselves.  Doesn’t 
this  picture  of  the  inarticulate  retailer 
strike  you  as  being  a  little  incongru¬ 
ous?  Is  this  the  same  retailer  who 
sjjends  millions  in  the  new'spa|}er  to 
tell  the  customer  of  his  store  .  .  .  who 
luiys  radio  and  television  time  to  tell 
the  world  about  the  great  products  he 
has  to  sell?” 

The  bad  press  from  which  retailing 
suffers,  he  said,  “arises  principally  be¬ 
cause  the  retailer  is  silent  about  the 
attractiveness  of  his  business  as  a 
career  for  young  men  and  women.  .  .  . 
The  ability  to  correct  this  is  readily 
available.  Just  do  what  we  know  best 
to  do:  sell!”  McCarthy  declined  to 
offer  a  sf>ecific  program,  other  than  to 
take  part  in  such  activities  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Careers  in  Retailing  and 
career  conferences  conducted  by  col¬ 
leges.  For  the  rest,  the  problem  is 
local.  “Once  a  week  think  about 
young  people  in  your  business  and  ask 
yourself,  ‘How  well  do  you  sell?’  ” 
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Our  Foreign  Economic  Policy 


INURING  the  week  of  the  Conven- 
tion,  President  Eisenhower’s  mes¬ 
sage  on  foreign  economic  policy  went 
to  the  Congress.  Samuel  W.  Anderson, 
.\ssistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
International  Affairs,  called  for  sup¬ 
port  of  its  objectives  and  explained  its 
details  in  an  address  at  the  banquet 
which  closed  the  Convention. 

“Surely,”  he  said,  “none  of  us  wouUl 
deliberately  choose  to  limit  our  ex¬ 
ports  rather  than  to  accept  a  moderate 
and  gradual  expansion  in  our  imports. 
Surely  none  of  us  wants  to  continue  to 
give  away  the  fruits  of  our  labor 
through  programs  of  unrequited  assist¬ 
ance  for  one  day  longer  than  the  emer¬ 
gency  for  which  these  programs  were 
created.  Certainly  the  practical,  busi¬ 
nesslike  approach  is  to  sell  abroad  as 
much  as  our  customers  can  pay  for  and 
let  them  earn  their  payments  in  the 
form  of  slowly  increasing  imports.” 

Anderson  stressed  that  the  tariff 
phase  of  the  Administration’s  program 
is  one  of  gradual  and  selective  revis¬ 


ion,  containing  safeguards  against  seri¬ 
ous  injury  to  any  American  business 
interests,  and  based  on  reciprocal  con¬ 
cessions  from  other  countries. 

The  .Administration  gives  high  pri¬ 
ority  to  japan’s  needs,  he  said,  because 
it  is  vital  to  the  safety  of  the  free  woiiil 
that  that  country  should  develop  a 
l)alanced,  healthy  ecomimy.  He  said 
that  the  Japanese  government  has  tak¬ 
en  measures  to  safeguard  foreign  prop¬ 
erty  rights,  improve  quality  control 
and  prevent  dumping,  and  is  now 
moving  to  end  dual  pricing  practices 
that  have  caused  complaints. 

■Anderson  said  he  hopes  to  see  per¬ 
manent  foreign  sellers’  exhibits  estab¬ 
lished  in  one  or  more  of  the  five  For¬ 
eign  Trade  Zones  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
would  welcome  the  cooperation  of  re¬ 
tail  groups  in  developing  plans  for 
these  exhibits. 

Discussing  the  International  Finance 
C^orporation— proposed  affiliate  of  the 
International  Bank  which  would  make 
loans  to  private  industry  for  capital 


Three  Divisions  Elect  Officers 


P' LECTION  of  new  NRDGA  offi- 
cers,  headed  by  Philip  M.  Talbott 
and  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  was  reported  in 
the  January  issue  of  Stores.  A  com¬ 
plete  listing  of  officers,  directors  and 
staff  executives  for  the  year  appears 
on  page  12  of  this  issue. 

The  Smaller  Stores  Division  elected 
Stuart  W.  Cleaveland,  of  the  W.  W. 
Mertz  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn.,  as  its 
chairman,  and  Clark  D.  Simon  of  the 


D.  J.  Cole  Co.,  Billings,  Mont.,  as  its 
vice  chairman.  Nine  new  advisors 
were  named  to  the  Division’s  Board. 
They  are:  Seymour  K.  Buckner,  Buck¬ 
ner’s,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.;  Roy  B.  Gregg, 
Gregg’s,  Lima,  Ohio;  Brooks  Shumak¬ 
er,  Wilson  Dept.  Store,  Gainesville, 
Fla.;  Walter  Seeley,  Tompkins  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y.;  Ernest 
Wyckoff,  .A.  B.  Wyckoff,  Stroiulsburg, 
Pa.;  William  J.  Met/ler,  .Metzler’s, 


investment  abroad— Anderson  s;iKl  it  iy  - 
“a  frankly  exjjerimental  attempt  to 
use  governmental  resources  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  private  capital.”  ^ 

Lower  tariff  levels,  customs  siinplifi. 
cation,  capital  investment  abroad,  the 
technical  assistance  program  and  sup¬ 
port  for  countries  that  undertake  to 
re-establish  currency  convertibilitv - 
these  are  all  necessary  ingredients,  .An- 
ilerson  said,  of  a  foreign  economic  pol¬ 
icy  which  is  in  the  national  interest. 

“The  direction,”  he  conduiled,  "is 
the  important  thing.  If  the  U .  S. 
should  decide  to  don  again  the  cloak 
of  protectionism,  there  is  no  doubt  it  ■ 
would  attract  the  rest  of  the  world 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  further  reg-  ^ 
ional  preference  schemes,  policies  of 
self-sufficiency  (however  uneconomic), 
and  an  expansion  of  East-West  trade 
irrespective  of  .security  considerations. 

Is  this  what  we  want  to  see?  1  think 
the  answer  is  clearly  no.  In  our  own 
deepest,  self-interest,  we  need  a  world 
of  fair  competitive  enterprise  rapidly 
approaching  a  proper  balance,  of 
which  full  convertibility  of  currencies 
is  the  crowning  symbol.” 

Uniontown,  Pa.;  Clare  R.  Sperry,  J.  B. 
Sperry  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.;  Clar-  || 
ence  A.  Bartlett,  A.  H.  Pollard  Co.,  li 
Lowell,  Mass.;  .Arthur  Wrubel,  Wru-  j 
bel’s,  Inc.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

The  Store  Management  Group  elect¬ 
ed  riiomas  Liston  its  chairman  for  the 
coming  year.  Liston  is  vice  president 
and  store  manager  of  Mandel  Broth¬ 
ers,  Chicago.  Raymond  M.  .Munsch, 
vice  president  and  operating  manager 
of  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond, 
was  elected  first  vice  chairman  and  y 
[Contituied  on  page  86)  j 


Stuart  Cleaveland 


Thomas  Liston 


David  BabccKk 
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Retailing  in  a  $500  Billion  Economy 

Barring  a  general  war,  that’s  the  prediction  for  1965. 

What  changes  in  organization  and  techniques  will  it  demand? 


Addressing  the  top  management 
session  of  the  convention,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  said  that  all 
the  factors  involved  in  economic  ex¬ 
pansion  support  the  prediction  that 
national  production  will  reach  an  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  $500  billion  within  the 
next  10  years,  assuming  "a  continua¬ 
tion  of  relative  world  peace."  These 
were  the  factors  he  discussed: 

Population  Growth;  If  it  continues 
at  present  rate,  there  will  be  190  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  the  country  by  1965. 

Technical  Research:  Currently  sup¬ 
ported  by  annual  expenditures  of  $4 
billion,  it  is  bound  to  produce  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  new  production  techniques. 

Capital  Investment:  The  new  tax 
laws  encourage  it;  so  does  general 
confidence  in  the  future. 

Public  Works  Spending:  The  need 
for  highways,  schools,  and  other  basic 
facilities  is  stepped  up  tremendously 
by  population  growth,  suburbanization, 
and  decentralization  of  industry.  It 
will  require  heavy  outlays  by  federal, 
state  and  local  governments. 

Increased  Foreign  Trade:  Equitable 
tariff  adjustments  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  foreign  investments  will  be 
good  for  the  domestic  economy,  while 
encouraging  economic  growth  and  po¬ 
litical  stability  abroad. 

For  retailers.  Worthy  said,  the 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  by  age  groups  will  be  especially 
important.  There  will  be  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  people  in  both  the 
younger  and  the  older  age  groups. 
He  invited  special  attention  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  older  people,  living  independ¬ 
ently  on  social  security  and  other  in¬ 
surance  and  pension  benefits,  and  gen¬ 
erally  preferring  to  live  in  households 
of  their  own. 


By  James  C.  Worthy 

.Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 


is  not  an  easy  etonoiny  in 
which  to  live.  It  puts  a  tiemen- 
(lons  preininin  on  resonrcefnlness 
and  adaptahility;  it  letpiires  shrewd 
judgment,  and  courage  ot  -a  high 
order.  .\iul  it  retpiires  increasingly 
skilllnl  inanageinent,  hy  which  I  refer 
primarily  to  the  highest  levels  of  poli¬ 
ty  direction  and  control.  Let  ns  con¬ 
sider  some  of  the  managerial  problems 
that  will  have  to  he  faced. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  task  of 
handling  the  increase  in  sheer  physical 
volume  of  merchandise  that  will  have 
to  How  through  the  tlistrihntive  sys¬ 
tem.  I  asked  onr  economists  in  the 
Department  of  C^ommerce  to  give  me 
some  idea  of  the  approximate  si/e  of 
the  consumer’s  part  of  the  S5(K)  billion 
total  output  we  may  exjtect  in  the  next 
ten  years.  They  tell  me  that,  allowing 
for  the  government  anti  investment 
components  of  the  national  output,  a 
reasonable  calculation  for  consumer 
buying  would  he  perhaps  S.S40  billion. 
This  is  roughly  two-fifths  more  than 
total  consumer  buying  of  all  goods 
anil  services  during  the  year  IHS-l. 

The  Plant  Required.  Wdiat  does  a  10 
per  cent  increase  in  total  physiial  vol¬ 
ume  mean  in  terms  ol  plant,  fixtures, 
warehouses,  personnel,  organi/ation, 
ami  the  like?  1  leave  it  to  you  to  make 
vour  own  calculations  for  your  otvn 
inilividual  stores.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
present  facilities  will  be  largely  un¬ 
equal  to  the  task,  not  only  because  of 
the  far  greater  demands  which  will  be 
jjlaced  upon  them  but  because  of  nor¬ 
mal  and  perhaps  accelerated  obsoles¬ 
cence.  The  capital  retptirements  of  re¬ 
tailing  in  the  years  ahead  will  be  far 
greater  than  in  the  past  and  it  is  not 
too  early  to  begin  thinking  about  how 
they  can  be  met. 


Plant  improvement  and  expansion 
programs  will  have  to  be  planned  with 
the  greatest  care.  Here,  long-term  as 
opposetl  to  short-term  consitlerations 
are  of  particular  importance.  This  is 
truer  for  the  retailer  than  perhaps  for 
most  businessmen,  for  a  retail  store  is 
nnith  more  closely  tietl  to  a  specific 
location  and  a  specific  geographic  mar¬ 
ket  than  is,  for  example,  a  manufac¬ 
turer.  .Mistakes  once  made  are  haril  to 
rectify.  store  once  located  is  hard 
to  move;  a  plant  once  built  is  hard  to 
expand  unless  it  has  been  ilesigned  for 
expansion.  'Loo  much  caution  toilay 
can  place  iron  hands  about  growth 
in  the  future;  too  little  caution  can 
leail  straight  to  bankruptcy.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  ilecisions  on  capital  investments 
ilepemls  largely  on  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  informeil  tlecisions.  Here  the 
vast  wealth  of  information  compiled 
anti  analy/etl  by  the  Department  of 
(Commerce  and  available  for  nominal 
sums  can  be  of  great  value  to  the  alert, 
forwartl-looking  retailer. 

The  People.  Personnel  management 
anti  industrial  relations  likewise  repre¬ 
sent  a  great  present  anti  future  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  retailer.  There  are  a[j- 
proximately  nine  million  jjersons  en¬ 
gaged  in  retailing  today;  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  this  number  will  in¬ 
ti  ease  to  about  1 1  million  in  1965. 

1  need  not  point  out  the  implications 
of  such  an  increase  in  terms  of  selec¬ 
tion,  training,  supervision  anti  morale. 
In  the  kind  of  high-level  economic 
activity  we  anticipate,  competition  for 
better  i|ualified  workers  w'ill  be  in¬ 
tense.  1  suggest  that  retailing  could 
well  improve  its  competitive  position 
vis-a-vis  other  types  of  industry  in  this 
respect.  I  suggest  that  particular  at- 
{Continued  on  page  80) 
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John  Hazcn,  vice  president  for  government  affairs;  vice  presidents  ffarold  Wendel  of  f.ipman.  Wolfe  and  Frank 
j.  Johns  of  riie  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.;  Executive  Committee  chairman  Irwin  D.  Wolf  of  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores;  president  Philip  M.  Talbott  of  Wtx>dward  &  laithrop;  vice  president  Donald  Fowler  of  Porteems.  Mitchell 
&  Braun;  j.  Gord(»n  Dakins,  executive  vice  president  and  treasurer;  Julia  A.  Havill,  secretary;  vice  presidents 
William  B.  Anderson  of  The  Antlerson-Newcomb  Co.;  H.  ff.  Bennett  (d  ZC.MI  and  Isadore  Pizitz  of  Pizitz. 
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Egger's  Department  Store,  Columbus,  Miss. 
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HUGH  M.  EVANS 

D.  H.  Holmes  Company,  ltd..  New  Orleans,  La. 
JAMES  A.  GLOIN 

L.  S.  Ayres  A  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

GORDON  K.  GREENFIELD 

Franklin  Simon,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  B.  GRIFFITH 

R.  B.  Griffith  Co.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

‘GEORGE  HANSEN 

Chandler  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

RUSS  B.  HART 

Hart-Albin  Co.,  Billings,  Mont. 

MAX  HEILBRONN 

Aux  Galeries  Lafayette,  Paris,  France 

C.  ROBERT  HUBBARD 

Hubbard-Hinkel,  Inc.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

*A.  W.  HUGHES 
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ALBERT  D.  HUTZUR,  JR. 

Hutzler  Brothers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GEORGE  M.  IVEY 

J.  B.  Ivey  A  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

R.  KIYOKO  KAMURI  (Miss) 

The  Ritz  Store,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

EGIL  E.  KROGH 

Sibley,  Lindsay  A  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
PETER  M.  LEAVin 

The  Leavitt  Stores  Corporation,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

THOMAS  P.  LISTON 

Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago,  III. 

‘WADE  G.  McCARGO 

H.  V.  Baldwin  A  Company,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Vo. 

‘MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 

Harvard  University,  Boston,  Moss. 

FELIX  G.  MILLER 

Miller  Brothers  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
W.  EARL  MILLER 

Ed.  Schuster  A  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

HENRY  W.  MORGAN 

Henry  Morgan  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 
JOHN  P.  MURPHY 

The  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

‘BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

Nomm-Loeser's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


‘JEROME  M.  NEY 

Kerr's,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

‘CHARUS  G.  NICHOLS 

G.  M.  McKeKrey  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

HAROLD  J.  NUTTING 

Marshall  Field  A  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

R.  A.  PATERSON 

Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

EDWARD  F.  PEHIS 

J.  L.  Brandeis  A  Sons,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

ARTHUR  PHILLIPS 

The  M.  M.  Cohn  Company,  Little  Reck,  Ark. 
SAM  PHILLIPS 

Burger-Phillips,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

W.  G.  REHM 

The  Mitchell,  Baker,  Smith  Co.,  Inc., 

Lexington,  Ky. 

FRANK  R.  RUSSEU 

The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 

‘THEODORE  SCHUSINGER 

Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  A.  scon 

Walker-Scott  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

ARTHUR  M.  SEE 

Saks-34th,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

‘ROBERT  F.  SHEPARD 

The  Shepard  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

S.  L.  SIMMONS 

M.  L.  Parker  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa 

ROBERT  V.  SIMONDS 

Houghton  A  Simonds,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

DR.  HUMBERTO  SOLIS 

Solis,  Entrialgo  y  Cia,  S.A.,  Havana,  Cuba 

ERLING  STEEN 

Steen  A  Strom  A.S.,  Oslo,  Norway 

HAROLD  STEINFELD 

Steinfeld's,  Tuscon,  Ariz. 

JAMES  L.  TAPP 
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WILLIAM  B.  THALHIMER,  JR. 

Thalhimer's,  Richmond,  Va. 

‘JAMES  B.  WEBBER 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

L.  FARGO  WELLS 

Fargo-Wilson-Wells  Co.,  Pocatello,  Ida. 
‘Executive  Committee 
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Another  case  history  of  the  profitable  Magnavox  franchise 


HlFi Sound,)  2*and  S'Spookers. 
plus  picture  detail  obtoinoble  only 
wirh  aluminixed  tube  and  optical  fii 
ter,  concealed  controls,  top  tuning. 
MV1  52LC,  Video  Thootre,  limed 
oak  or  cherry  (VHF).  $2«9.50. 
Mohogany,  $279.50. 


DON  GABBERT of  Minneapolis, 
knows  that  his  best  chance  for 
top  profit  in  radio-phono(fraphs 
and  TV  lies  with  Magnavox. 
That’s  why  he  concentrates  on 
selling  Magnavox-  doing  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  half  million  dollars  a  year. 


Rovolufionory  )n  Performance, 
style  and  volue.  Biggest  screen— 
100  square  inch  more  picture  in 
cabinet  no  larger  than  average 
2) '  table  set.  Pace-setter  for  big 
24*  market.  Convenient  top  con¬ 
trols  ore  conceoied  by  cover. 
The  Mognoramo  24,  (VHf), 
complete  with  table,  $249.50* 


CCrrtHE  MAGNAVOX  FRANCHISE  has  given  prestige  to  our  store  and  real  satis- 
J.  faction  to  our  customers.  But  just  as  important,  the  Magnavox  franchise 
has  made  money  for  us.  No  other  line  I  know  provides  margins  so  high.  We  have 
no  worry  about  inventory  markdowns,  either.  Magnavox  gives  us  a  rebate 
guarantee  to  protect  us  in  the  event  of  any  price  reductions.  We  are  convinced 
a  dealer  can  make  more  money  with  Magnavox  than  any  other  line.” 


CempM»  MoWlify  in  TVI  New 
inobil*  tobl*  s*t  can  b*  wh.alad 
into  any  position,  any  room.  Top 
tuning,  omni. directional  sound. 
Mngnaviilon  21,  MVI21LC, 
compl.t*  with  mobil*  tablo, 
(VHF),  $191.  SO. 


Dealers  prefer  Magnavox  9-to-I  over 
other  brands  as  reported  in  a  recent 
independent  survey  among  multiple¬ 
line  dealers  selling  Magnavox. 


President,  Gabberts,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

There  May  Be  a  Franchise  Available 
In  Your  Community 

There  are  a  few  good  markets  in  which 
Magnavox  does  not  have  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation.  If  you  want  to  make  money 
selling  TV  and  High  Fidelity  write  The 
Magnavox  Company,  Fort  Wayne  4, 
Indiana  to  determine  whether  there  is  a 
franchise  available  to  you. 

The  magnificent 


'  Only  tho  Mosnavox  franchUo 
offors  thato  profHaMa  footuro* 

1.  Margins  ora  Highest — omple  enough  to 
give  you  a  decent  profit. 

2.  The  only  TV-rodio  line  with  vigorous  en¬ 
forcement  of  price  maintenance.  No 
price  cutting.  No  Discount- House  compe¬ 
tition. 

3.  Rebate  Guarantee  protects  you  against 
price  reductions. 

4.  Maximum  opportunities  for  sales  and 
profits.  Magnavox  sells  through  fewer 
than  2%  of  the  nation's  radio-TV  deal¬ 
ers.  There  is  no  promiscuous  franchising. 


The  Topper  17.  Finest  17'  table 
model  mad*.  20  tube,  full  tram- 
tormer-powered,  41  mgc.  chassis 
with  Magnavox  Cascod*  tuner, 
convenient  top  tuning,  omni-direC' 
tional  sound.  MV117J,  (VHF), 
priced  at  oitiy  $149.50. 


high-fidelity  television  •  radio-phonographs 


G.  E.’s  Willard  Sahlolf  said  Fair  Trade  isn’t  perfect  but  can  be 
made  to  work.  Macy’s  Philip  Svigals  said  the  department  store’s 
role  is  service:  studying  the  customer,  guiding  the  manufacturer. 


! 

Fair  Trade  and  Fair  Competition 


Why  is  there  a  space  for  the  discounter  to  fill? 


CTARTING  with  the  bootlegger, 
^  the  discount  house,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Fair  Trade,  a  jam-packed  joint 
session  of  the  Vendor  Relations  Coni- 
ntittee  and  the  American  Retail  Asso- 
!  ciation  Executives  attacked  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  trade  diversion  in  its  broadest 
sense  and  came  up  with  provocative 
reappraisals  of  the  place  of  the  mer¬ 
chant,  the  manufacturer,  the  whole¬ 
saler,  and  the  national  brand. 

Ben  R.  Gordon,  vice  president  of 
Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  who  this  year 
j  won  the  NRDGA  silver  plaque  for  his 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Association’s 
:  Vendor  Relations  Committee,  presid- 
*  ed.  Speakers  included  Philip  Svigals, 
]  vice  president  and  director  of  resource 
relations  for  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
I  New  Y  ork;  William  1.  Ellison,  general 

i 


merchandise  manager,  Hochschild, 
Kohn  &  C^o.,  Baltimore,  and  a  panel 
consisting  of  two  manufacturers,  two 
distributors,  two  retailers,  and  two 
retail  secretaries. 

Mutual  Responsibility.  Philip  Svigals 
found  the  audience  very  much  in 
agreement  with  him  when  he  stressed 
the  mutuality  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  retailer  and  resource.  The  re¬ 
tailer’s  responsibilities,  he  said,  go  be¬ 
yond  fair  dealing  and  sound  buying 
ethics.  They  include  also  those  re¬ 
sponsibilities  imposed  on  him  by  the 
customer  and  by  his  knowledge  of  her 
demands. 

■Ys  Svigals  presented  them,  these  re- 
s|x>nsibilities  consist  of  making  known 
to  the  resource  the  price  at  which  the 


optimum  number  of  units  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  will  be  purchased:  keeping 
the  resource  fully  informed  about  per¬ 
formance  of  the  merchandise;  protect¬ 
ing  the  customer  against  such  “booby 
traps”  as  shoddy  or  dangerous  mer¬ 
chandise;  preparing  salesclerks  for 
selling  the  merchandise;  maintaining 
proper  and  deep  enough  assortments; 
and  stimulating  the  resource  “con¬ 
stantly  to  turn  out  better,  more  excit¬ 
ing  and  more  desirable  goods  at 
favorable  prices— not  alone  to  meet  the 
competitive  situation,  but  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  sheer  joy  of  better  living.” 

By  guiding  and  stimulating  the 
resource  in  this  fashion,  Svigals  held, 
“the  retailer  makes  his  contribution 
to  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  the  .Ymerican  .  standard  of  diving.” 
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William  Ellison  said  department  stores  may  s(K>n  have  to  decide  it  is  not 
profitable  to  support  national  brands.  With  him.  Ben  Gordon,  chairman 
of  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee,  and  pen  manufacturer  Craig  R.  Sheaffer. 


To  perform  diis  function  well,  he 
urged  them  to  look  to  the  consumer. 

Store  or  Brand?  Looking  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  William  Ellison,  the  second 
speaker,  cited  indications  that  jieople 
will  patronize  their  favorite  store- 
brands  or  no  brands.  Without  belittl¬ 
ing  the  contribution  of  the  national 
brand,  he  urged  upon  brand  name  re¬ 
sources  a  searching  analysis  of  their 
position.  The  discount  seller,  he  said, 
deprives  the  retailer  of  a  fair  return 
for  the  floor  space,  the  windows,  the 
selling  staff,  and  “the  use  of  his  store’s 
prestige”  in  pushing  a  brand.  He 
warned  that  “unless  tlie  brands  review 
their  policies,  they  could  easily  force 
us  retailers  back  to  the  era  when  a 
merchant’s  label  was  the  only  factor  in 
the  minds  of  the  shopping  public.” 

Ellison  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  “many  proud  brand  names  that 
have  always  practiced  the  highest 
principles,”  and  urged  support  of  such 
lines.  Nevertheless,  he  suggested  re¬ 
vitalizing  the  retiiiler’s  own  label,  put¬ 
ting  into  the  store’s  own  products  the 
know-how  and  promotion  that  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  reserved  for  the  national 
brands.  “This  approach  could  be  ex¬ 
pensive  in  its  initial  stages,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  “but  eventually  we  will  have 
a  proBt  contribution  that  national 
brands  must  challenge  to  get  back  into 
the  fold.” 

Fair  Traded  Brands.  Speaking  for  the 
manufacturer,  Craig  R.  Sheaffer,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  W.  A.  Sheaffer 
Pen  Co.,  led  off  the  panel  discussion. 
It  was  his  contention  that  a  manufac¬ 


turer  has  free  choice  as  to  the  pricing 
and  distribution  policy  he  accepts.  If 
he  tlecides  upon  Fair  Trade,  however, 
Sheaffer  saw  no  alternative  but  to  go 
into  it  wholeheartedly,  even  though 
enforcement  may  require  considerable 
money  and  effort.  His  owm  company’s 
policy  of  enforcing  Fair  Trade  to  the 
full  is  succeeding,  he  reported.  The 
process  of  stopping  the  discounter  in 
a  particular  area  takes  time,  he  said, 
and  he  urged  retailers  not  to  become 
impatient  once  they  know  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  making  an  honest  effort  to 
clear  up  the  situation. 

Willard  L.  Sahloff,  general  manager 
of  General  Electric’s  Small  Appliance 
Division,  expressed  his  organization’s 
belief  in  the  importance  of  taking  all 
lawful  steps  to  protect  its  prices.  He 
regartls  this  procedure  as  protecting 
his  company’s  investment  in  good  will 
and  protecting  the  backbone  of  its 
merchandising  system.  F'air  Trade  is 
not  perfect,  he  admitted,  but  it  is  the 
most  practical  answer  at  present.  Re¬ 
tailers  can  make  the  difficult  and  ex¬ 
pensive  enforcement  job  easier  for  the 
manufacturer,  he  said,  by  executing 
and  observing  Fair  Trade  agreements 
with  resources,  by  teaching  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  by  demonstrating  their  sup¬ 
port  of  Fair  Trade  brands,  and  by 
reporting  violations.  Like  Sheaffer,  he 
urged  patience  with  the  delays  en¬ 
countered  in  the  manufacturer’s  efforts 
to  clean  up  such  violations. 

Distributors  Speak.  An  engaging 
spokesman  for  the  distributor,  E.  R. 
Masback,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Mas- 
back  Co.,  New  York  wholesale  distrib¬ 


utors,  presented  himself  as  “a  reformed 
drunk”  who  had  done  business  with 
“bootleggers”  but  had  seen  the  error  i 
of  his  ways,  and  who  was  now  “getting 
fat”  without  the  discounters.  Selling 
to  them  in  an  eagerness  for  volume, 
he  said,  “was  our  biggest  mistake  in 
many  a  year.  We  were  selling  ourselves 
and  our  best  customers  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.”  There  woidd  be  no  discounter, 
he  said,  if  there  were  no  surrounding 
merchants  to  “put  an  umbrella”  over 
the  tliscount  house  by  selling  goods  at 
full  list  price. 

Harry  .\lter,  president  of  the  Harry 
Alter  (>o.,  Chicago,  distributor  of  ma¬ 
jor  appliances,  stressed  that  the  dis¬ 
counter  can  only  sell  wanted  items  to 
customers  who  already  know  what 
they  want:  his  narrow  margin  leaves 
no  room  for  the  salesman  who  finds 
prospects,  creates  demand,  and  en-  ■ 
larges  the  market  for  goods.  He  held  , 
discounters  and  a  lack  of  creative  sales¬ 
manship  accountable  for  the  falling 
off  in  over-all  sales  of  major  appliances 
in  1954.  He  urged  retailers  who  face 
discount  competition  to  “complain 
and  complain  and  complain”;  to  stay 
with  the  major  appliance  business  and 
the  brands  and  distributors  that  en¬ 
force  Fair  Trade,  and  thus  “to  entour-  ' 
age  better  selling  and  eventual  lower 
prices”  through  greater  distribution.  ! 

Retailers  Want  Competition.  Retail 
spokesmen  on  the  panel  included  one 
from  an  area  with  a  Fair  Trade  law 
and  one  from  an  area  without  it.  Sam 
Einstein,  general  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  of  G.  Fox  &  Company,  Hartford, 
put  the  case  of  the  ethical  retailer  j 
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forceliilly.  "We  thrive  on  ethical  coiii- 
[jetitioii  "  he  declared,  "hut  not  where 
we  arc  lestrained  by  law  troin  meeting 
competition.”  As  he  outlined  it,  the 
question  in  Fair  Trade  is  whether  or 
not  "'ve  permit  lawlessness  and  un¬ 
ethical  husiness  to  thrive  and  expand 
and  hetome  a  way  of  husiness  life.”  He 
had  high  jjiaise  for  manufacturers 
who  vigorously  enforce  Fair  Frade, 
but  ipiite  the  reverse  for  those  who  use 
it  to  estahlish  phony  list  prices,  or  for 
those  ‘without  the  resources,  fortitude 
or  vision”  to  back  up  their  belief. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  no 
local  Fair  Trade  law  applies.  Jack 
Blau,  vice  president  and  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  The  Hecht  Co., 
saw  no  alternative  for  the  department 
store  but  to  meet  the  discount  prob¬ 
lem  "head  on.”  He  urged  manufac¬ 
turers  who  Fair  Trade  their  products, 
or  who  advertise  their  retail  prices  na¬ 
tionally,  to  distribute  directly  to  the 
retailer,  rather  than  through  an  inter¬ 
mediary,  for  better  control. 

Trade  Diversion.  Karl  Stull,  NRDGA’s 
West  (^oast  representative,  and  presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  director  of  the 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  San 
Francisco,  broadened  the  subject  by 
pointing  out  that  Fair  Trade  viola¬ 
tions  were  not  the  only  forms  of  trade 
diversion.  He  cited  military  stores  on 
Government  posts— and  a  retailer  in 
the  audience  volunteered  details  of  a 
"wide  open”  Post  Exchange  in  his  area 
that  had  cost  him,  he  estimated,  over 
$150,000  in  volume  in  the  past  year. 

Other  types  of  competition  cited 
by  Stull  included  so-called  non-profit 
outfits  selling  at  cut  prices  to  civil  serv¬ 
ice  employees;  colleges  selling  at  cut 
prices  through  student-run  stores; 
large  employers  who  maintain  cut- 
price  buying  services  for  employees; 
shops  run  by  unions  for  union  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  families. 

Stull  cited  two  people  whose  suffer¬ 
ings  as  a  result  of  such  competition 
often  go  unnoticed.  One,  he  said,  is 
the  consumer,  who  does  not  always  get 
the  glowing  deal  he  is  led  to  expect. 
The  other  is  the  retail  salesman,  whose 
earnings  are  placed  in  jeopardy.  He 
told  of  one  case  in  which  retail  sales¬ 
men  themselves  wrote  to  distributors 
about  discount  competition.  By  mak¬ 
ing  it  plain  that  they  resented  showing 


Sunbeam's  Answer 

S.  A.  Graham,  president  of  the 
Sunbeam  Carp.,  and  recipient  of  an 
NRDGA  silver  plaque  award  for  his 
"cooperative  efforts  in  the  field  of 
good  retailer-manufacturer  relations," 
described  the  discount  house  as  a 
"cancer  "  He  said  it  could  destroy  our 
economic  system,  in  which  the  manu¬ 
facturer's  willingness  to  invest  in  new 
product  development  is  based  on  the 
legitimate  retailer's  willingness  to  cre¬ 
ate  and  develop  customer  demand  for 
the  product.  Systematically  enforced 
Fair  Trading  is  the  "sincere"  manufac¬ 
turer's  weapon  against  the  discount 
house  threat,  he  said.  He  asked  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  support  Fair  Trade  laws 
and  to  enlist  press  and  legislative  sup¬ 
port  against  the  discount  house.  He 
also  suggested  that  department  stores 
re-study  their  markup  requirements,  so 
that  they  can  help  manufacturers  get 
Fair  Trade  prices  down  to  the  point 
where  there  will  be  no  room  for  the 
discounter  to  operate  profitably. 


products  to  customers  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  discounters,  the  salesmen  got 
prompt  action. 

Why  Fair  Trade?  From  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
(i.  Wesley  Williams,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Raleigh  Merchants  Bureau, 
came  forward  to  ask  for  the  repeal  of 
Fair  Trade  laws,  and  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  nationally  advertised  prices, 
so  that  the  retailer  could  set  prices 
himself  in  terms  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  in  his  own  community.  Remov¬ 
ing  the  price  umbrella  from  the  dis¬ 
counter,  he  declared,  would  end  the 
problem. 

similar  viewpoint  was  raised  from 
the  lloor  by  a  retailer  of  soft  goods, 
who  asked  if  stores  were  not  hiding 
behind  the  skirts  of  Fair  Trade  when 
customers  simply  wanted  to  buy  cheap¬ 
ly  and  raise  their  living  standards. 
From  the  lloor,  a  manufacturer  of 
nationally  branded  men’s  underwear 
reported  on  his  inability  to  stop  a 
discount  house  from  getting  his  line 
through  bootleg  sources  until  he  put 
his  line  under  Fair  Trade,  got  an  in¬ 
junction,  and  settled  the  problem. 

An  illuminating  sidelight  was  the 
manufacturer’s  report  of  his  conversa¬ 


tion  with  the  head  of  the  discount 
house,  who  made  it  clear  that  he  was 
not  interested  in  values,  but  only  in 
brands.  Implied  was  the  thought  that, 
once  the  brand  had  lost  its  recognized 
retail  value  in  the  customer’s  eyes,  the 
discounter  woidd  no  longer  bother 
with  it. 

Military  Competition.  Discussion  of 
competition  from  Post  Exchanges  and 
naval  stores  brought  out  the  encourag¬ 
ing  report  that  the  Defense  Secretary 
had  instructed  the  shop  at  one  Naval 
base  in  a  Fair  T  nule  state  to  observe 
Fair  Trade  prices.  It  was  also  rejjort- 
ed  that  the  Small  Business  Committee 
is  investigating  the  jjossibility  of  lim¬ 
iting  military  stores  to  absolute  neces¬ 
sities  for  the  military  jjersonnel. 

Publicized  Prices.  Members  of  the  au¬ 
dience  cited  another  cause  of  distress 
—nationally  advertised  prices  on  spe¬ 
cials,  such  as  a  television  set  of  a  given 
size,  which  are  available  to  the  retailer 
at  only  a  very  narrow  initial  markon. 
Even  if  the  retailer  does  not  deal  in 
the  brand  concerned,  a  widely  publi¬ 
cized  special  offer  may  affect  the  sala¬ 
bility  of  other  brands  offered  at  nor¬ 
mal  prices. 

On  this  point,  Craig  Sheaffer  com¬ 
mented  that  Fair  Trade  must  be  used 
for  the  good  of  the  consumer  and  the 
retailer,  as  well  as  the  manufacturer. 
He  saw  no  advantage  in  setting  a  Fair 
Trade  retail  price  too  high  for  an 
honest  value  or  too  low  for  the  retailer 
to  get  his  legitimate  margin. 

Catalogue  Competition.  An  Indiana 
merchant  brought  up  the  question  of 
manufacturers  who  Fair  Trade  their 
own  products  but  arrange  for  their 
employees  to  buy  the  products  of  other 
firms  at  prices  below  those  set  by  Fair 
Trade  agreements.  On  this  subject,  it 
was  reported  that  six  states  now  have 
laws  against  selling  anything  but  the 
factory’s  own  products  to  its  employ¬ 
ees,  and  that  similar  laws  are  expected 
to  be  proposed  in  the  remaining  states 
this  year.  Meantime,  it  was  also  re¬ 
ported  that  merchants  who  have  gone 
directly  to  the  factory  management 
and  pointed  out  the  unfairness  of  up¬ 
holding  Fair  Trade  with  one  hand  and 
attacking  it  with  the  other  have  gen¬ 
erally  been  able  to  win  coop>eration. 
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New  Marketing  Patterns 


►  Creating:  and  satisfying  consumer  demand 

►  Ideas  in  action  all  over  the  store 

►  Our  fashion  buying:  too  conservative? 

►  38  million  home  sewing  customers 

►  Multiplying  volume  in  men’s  wear 

►  Main  floor  merchandising,  selling,  display 


A  M erica’s  increased  prcxiuctive 
capacity  calls  for  greater  merchan¬ 
dising  effort  from  its  retailers.  At  a 
Merchandising  Division  session  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Egil  E.  Krogh,  president 
of  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  and  chairman  of  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division,  speakers  sought  to  indi¬ 
cate  ways  of  putting  forth  this  effort, 
(ireater  unit  distribution,  iK'tter  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  customer,  better 
selling,  an  understanding  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  an  analysis  of  the  problems  of 
branch  store  operations  were  covered. 

Nelson  K.  Neiman,  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  Wolf  fc  Dessauer, 
Fort  Wayne,  drove  home  the  point 
that  the  country’s  ability  to  prcxluce 
merchandise  has  far  exceeded  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  sell  merchandise.  Postwar  pro¬ 
duction  of  gocxls  in  department  store 
classifications,  he  said,  is  at  only  about 
two-thirds  of  capacity— with  new  tech¬ 
nological  developments,  that  capacity 
can  be  exjjected  to  rise. 

Department  Store  Lags.  While  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  has  lieen  rising,  Nei- 
inan  continued,  “during  the  past  six 
years  the  department  store  increased 
its  unit  distribution  only  about  two 
}x‘r  cent.’’  Other  outlets,  he  said,  were 
doing  far  better.  -To  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion,  he  urged  stores  to  consider 
whether  percentage  profit  should  be 
the  sole  criterion  in  deciding  what 
merchandise  to  handle.  “Do  we  need 
the  same  general  percentages  of  profit 
on  all  items  or  will  dollar  contribu¬ 
tions  be  considered?’’,  he  asked. 


He  warned  against  relying  on  con¬ 
sumer  purchases  or  primarily  utilitar¬ 
ian  purpiose,  and  piointed  to  the  auto¬ 
motive  field’s  obsolesence  rate,  which 
keeps  sales  high.  He  urged  educating 
the  selling  force  to  unit  selling  as  well 
as  dollar  selling;  urged  more  merchan¬ 
dise  planning  in  units  instead  of  dol¬ 
lars  alone;  suggested  making  sure 
there  are  no  serv  ice  bottle-necks  in  the 
store  to  impiede  a  drive  to  step  up  unit 
sales.  He  asked  for  advertising  that 
creates  demand,  for  long  range  think¬ 
ing  on  unit  selling,  for  effort  on  the 
part  ol  producers,  too,  to  sell  more 
units. 

“No  one  outlet  can  create  demand 
or  move  merchandise  like  department 
stores,”  he  declared.  “Manufacturers 
need  the  merchandising  and  creative 
abilities  of  the  department  store,  as 
dexs  the  entire  economy.”  But  it  tle- 
partinent  stoies  do  not  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  presented  by  our  expandetl  pro¬ 
duction.  he  warned  that  other  outlets 
will.  "It  we  ignore  this  challenge."  he 
concluded,  "not  only  will  we.  as  de¬ 
partment  stores  suffer,  but  the  entire 
econoinv  will  suffer.” 

Population  Pattern.  Kenneth  Kramer, 
outlining  changes  in  the  population 
pattern,  stressed  that  the  customer  is 
ever  changing,  and  should  lie  constant¬ 
ly  studied.  Kramer  is  managing  editor 
of  Business  Week.  He  called  atten¬ 
tion,  among  other  groups,  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  nuinlx'r  of  older  jxople,  of 
whose  habits  we  know  little,  and  who 
seem  to  be  a  better  market  than  is 


commonly  thought.  They  hold  stocks 
and  bonds,  they,  have  free  time,  the\ 
buy  gifts  for  children  and  young  mar¬ 
ried  couples,  they  seek  smaller  homes 
and  new  furnishings. 

.Another  trend  stressed  by  Kramer  is 
the  rising  educational  level  of  the 
population.  The  better  educated  cus¬ 
tomer,  he  warned,  is  harder  to  sell- 
reads  more,  asks  more  questions, 
doesn’t  buy  in  a  rush,  and  niav  re¬ 
quire  the  development  of  a  new  t\pe 
of  salesperson  who  can  act  as  a  cus¬ 
tomer  advisor.  He  spoke  also  of  the 
suburban  trend,  casual  living,  in¬ 
creased  tourism,  and  other  familiar 
developments.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  consumers  do  not  alwavs  j 
buy  as  businessmen  exjxct  them  to.  ' 
and  that  their  spending  doe'*  not  al¬ 
ways  go  up  or  down  in  exact  projxir-  ' 
tion  to  income.  There  is  iiiiich  to 
learn  abemt  the  consumer,  he  indicat¬ 
ed.  and  he  urged  merchants  to  study 
the  consunier  daily,  and  to  rejxirt  back 
to  their  resources  on  the  trends  the' 
observe. 

Responsibility  for  Selling.  Kium  ledge 
of  customer  and  knowledge  of  mer¬ 
chandise  can  combine  to  prixluce 
better  selling.  Lloyd  Riclmiond.  {Xi- 
sonnel  manager  for  Marshall  Field 
C'ompaiiN.  Cihicago.  told  how  his  store 
is  bringing  the  merchandising  staff 
more  actively  into  the  s;iles  training 
effort. 

.\t  Field’s,  merchandise  inan.igers 
serve  with  personnel  and  training  ex-  j 
ecutives  on  a  committee  that  seeks  to  j 
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F.^il  E.  Krogh.  president  of  Siblev  l.indsav  j<:  Curr,  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  chaimian.  authoritv  on  middle  inconje  market. 


develop  Ixftter  selling  at  the  customer 
contact  level.  The  key  to  the  problem, 
the  committee  decided,  is  the  section 
manager,  who  in  that  store  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  both  buying  and  selling  in  his 
area.  It  was  felt  that  each  manager 
could  hold  monthly,  hour-long,  oft- 
the-floor  meetings  with  his  start  to 
.  good  advantage— provided  these  exec¬ 
utives  were  properly  prepared  to  make 
such  meetings  productive. 

Field’s  laid  the  groundwork  bv  holcl- 
j  ing  clinics  for  its  section  managers  oiit- 
;  side  the  store,  at  which  top  executives 
I  were  present.  The  clinics  became 
workshop  sessions,  under  an  outside 
expert,  in  the  technicjues  of  holding 
i  constructive  meetings.  .Meantime,  the 

i  training  department  prepared  for  each 

manager  a  basic  reference  book  of 
MHirce  material  and  a  meeting  guide. 
<  Following  the  clinics,  the  section  man¬ 


agers  Ixrgaii  holding  meetings  with 
their  respective  staffs— usually  in  the 
stcjre’s  tea-room.  l>etween  the  hours  of 
nine  and  ten  in  the  morning. 

.\fter  the  hrst  few  meetings,  it  is 
already  apparent  that  the  salespeople 
hx)k  forward  to  the  sessions,  and  gain 
much  from  them.  The  section  man¬ 
agers  are  delighted  with  them.  Bv- 
products  of  the  activity  are  that  the 
managers  have  acquired  conhdeiue  in 
their  ability  to  hold  successful  meet¬ 
ings.  and  that  the  salesfxrople  are 
learning  to  know  their  sujx^rvisors  liet- 
ter.  and  to  participate  more  actively 
in  meetings. 

Market  Outlook.  Reporting  on  a  sur- 
vev  among  the  merchants  served  by 
his  companv.  Jesse  W.  Levis<}n.  vice 
president  of  Kirbv,  Block  C'.ompanv. 
Inc.,  and  president  of  the  .Vsscxiation 


.\t  the  all-store  merchandising  session:  Bill  Burston.  Division  manager;  Jesse  Levison. 
who  analyzed  Spring  trendi:  Nelson  K.  Neiman.  who  described  techniques  of 
increasing  unit  volume,  and  Llovd  Richmond,  who  emphasized  merchandise  training. 


of  Buying  Offices,  urged  merchants  to 
appraise  their  local  situations  realistic¬ 
ally,  as  local  conditions  sometimes  go 
counter  to  national  trends.  He  men¬ 
tioned  that  retailers  expect  to  improve 
last  year’s  sales  figures  by  Ix-tter  adver¬ 
tising,  more  emphasis  on  best  sellers, 
and  closer  watch  on  basic  stocks', 
amczng  other  things. 

Speaking  from  his  own  office’s  point 
of  view,  he  predicted  a  better  Spring 
season  than  1934,  especially  in  sports¬ 
wear  and  children’s  wear,  .\pparel 
prices,  he  said,  are  expected  to  be 
stable  oi  slightly  lower  than  last  vear. 
Fhe  style,  fabric  and  color  story  in 
readv-towear  suggests  greater  consurrt- 
er  acceptance  than  the  changes  of  the 
past  few  seasons  received,  he  declared, 
adding  that,  with  the  varietv  of  silhou¬ 
ettes.  “everv  woman  should  be  able  to 
find  what  will  be  most  becoming  to 
her.”  He  foresaw  better  business  in 
men’s  wear  than  for  some  time,  and  a 
strong  outlook  in  housewares,  hand¬ 
bags.  gifts,  and  china.  C-)stume  jewel¬ 
ry,  he  reported  “seems  to  l)e  opening 
up  with  a  bang”  this  season. 

Levison  warned  against  broad  but 
shallow  assortments— fine  if  thev  can 
be  kept  up,  but  in  any  case  not  likelv 
to  permit  the  store  to  establish  strength 
with  one  or  several  manufacturers. 
“The  plan  for  1955  then,"  he  conclud¬ 
ed.  “is  to  concentrate  on  resources. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  stores 
plan  to  deal  with  fewer  resources  .  .  . 
82  per  cent  plan  to  reduce  the  number 
of  price  lines  ...  50  per  cent  plan  to 
handle  fewer  items.  .\11  plan  to  carrv 
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basic  stocks  and  good  selling  items  in 
depth— to  reduce  ‘walk-outs’  to  a 
minimum.” 

Branch  Store  Merchandising.  Four 
executives  concerned  with  branch  store 
management,  acting  as  a  panel,  set 
forth  some  of  the  problems  and  their 
f)ossible  answers  with  respect  to  mer¬ 
chandising  the  branch.  Warner  B. 
Rhoads,  general  merchandise  manager 
of  the  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver, 
desciiljed  the  set-up  of  his  store’s 
branch,  now  in  its  second  year  of  oper¬ 
ation.  It  is  about  one-quarter  the  size 
of  the  dow'ntown  store  and  four  and 
one-half  miles  distant.  Because  the 
branch  must  have  individuality,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  different  timing,  because 
its  customers  shop  more  casually,  the 
branch  requires  supervisors  whose 
judgment  can  be  respected.  Top  man¬ 
agement  must  insist  on  a  firm  policy 
of  good  basic  stocks  in  the  branch,  he 
said. 

Rhoads  warned  against  letting  the 
branch  return  goods  to  the  main  store 
casually  or  get  into  the  habit  of  sell¬ 
ing  main  store  stock  rather  than  what 
is  in  the  branch.  Although  the  branch 
must  have  a  voice  in  selecting  its  mer¬ 
chandise,  he  believes  branch  super¬ 
visors  must  be  loyal  to  the  main  store 
buyer  and  the  merchandise  that  buyer 
selects. 

No  Newspaper  Contact.  Branches  in 
outlying  areas  often  encounter  diffi¬ 
culty  in  reaching  large  numbers  of 
their  customers  through  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  At  the  Shopper’s  World,  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Massachusetts,  this  problem 
is  acute;  one-third  of  the  customers 
come  from  areas  16  miles  or  more 
away,  and  many  of  them  rarely  see  an 
ad  for  the  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
branch  there.  To  R.  V.  Daggett,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  branch,  this  means 
that  particular  care  must  be  taken  to 
please  each  customer  who  comes  in. 
‘‘Our  key,”  he  said,  “is  complete  as¬ 
sortments.” 

Merchandise  for  the  Jordan  Marsh 
branch  is  usually  received  and  marked 
at  the  main  store  in  Boston— an  ar¬ 
rangement  he  prefers,  Daggett  ex¬ 
plained.  When  the  branch  is  out  of 
wanted  merchandise,  it  may  extract  it 
from  the  main  store’s  stock.  To  keep 
stocks  complete,  the  branch  has  many 


departments  on  unit  control,  with 
duplicate  records  at  the  main  store. 
Doing  without  records  at  the  branch 
was  attempted  but  proved  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  he  reported. 

Burden  on  Buyer.  Each  additional 
branch  puts  an  additional  burden  on 
the  main  store  buyer,  and  many  stores 
seek  to  answer  this  problem  by  provid¬ 
ing  one  or  more  assistants  to  look 
after  the  branches.  W.  |.  Gould,  |r., 
store  manager  of  Macy’s  White  Plains 
branch,  suggested  that  this  may  not 
be  the  best  solution.  He  recommends 
that  the  branch  get  direct  attention 
from  the  buyer,  and  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  assistants  should  be  used  to  take 
over  more  of  the  main  store  job,  leav¬ 
ing  the  buyer  with  more  time  free  for 
the  branch. 

Is  the  Branch  Needed?  Particularly 
challenging  was  the  question  raised 
by  Michael  P.  Saunders,  store  manager 
for  the  Straw-bridge  &  Clothier  branch 
at  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania.  He 
looked  back  at  the  time,  a  few  decades 
ago,  when  downtown  stores  over-ex¬ 
panded  their  plant  in  some  cities  and 
had  to  wait  long  years  for  business  to 
catch  up  with  their  facilities.  He 
asked  management  to  consider  if  some 
suburban  areas  were  not  similarly 
“over-stored”  with  branches  today. 

In  Saunders’  opinion— and  he  em¬ 
phasized  that  it  was  jjersonal  view¬ 
point-many  major  cities  have  already 
reached  the  peak  of  their  jierimeter 
expansion.  Their  best  locations  have 
already  been  taken;  they  have  more 
middle  and  upper  income  stores  than 
they  need:  and  the  bringing  of  addi¬ 
tional  branches  into  the  area  may 
serve  from  now  on  only  to  keep  profits 
marginal. 

Other  cities,  he  said,  are  just  at  the 
beginning  of  their  f)erimeter  expan¬ 
sion  and  the  field  is  wide  open;  still 
others  have  made  a  good  beginning 
but  have  room  for  more  stores.  He 
urged  management  to  look  carefully 
before  opening  a  branch  in  an  area 
that  has  gone  well  beyond  this  point 
in  its  development.  In  such  cases,  he 
suggested,  if  the  downtown  store  is 
accessible  by  public  transit,  it  may  be 
wiser  to  improve  the  downtown  store 
than  to  branch  into  an  “over-stored” 
[lerimeter. 


Ideas  in  Action 


A  QUESTION  -  AND  -  ANSWER 
session,  sponsored  by  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  uncovered  a  wide 
range  of  merchandising  improvements 
made  during  the  past  year  in  several 
stores  and  many  departments.  The  j 
session  chairman  was  David  Bluthen-  ] 
dial,  vice  president  of  the  Gus  Blass  ! 
Co.,  Little  Rock;  and  the  panel  of  f 
question-answerers  consisted  of:  f 

George  Sanford,  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlan¬ 
ta;  Alfred  I).  Egendorf,  Lit  Bros.,  Phil-  - 
adelphia;  Harry  Weisman,  The  Hecht  I 
Co.,  W’ashington;  Harold  Gerber,  B. 
Gertz,  Jamaica,  New  York;  William 
Yorio,  Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York,  and 
James  W.  Petty,  Jr.,  H.  and  S.  Pogue, 
Cincinnati. 

Expense  Reduction.  Asked  for  exam¬ 
ples  of  successful  innovations  that 
have  reduced  expenses  without  reduc¬ 
ing  service,  James  Petty  commented 
that  his  store  had  done  more  in  the  i 
control  area  than  in  merchandising,  'j 
but  reported  the  following  changes  in 
the  past  year;  \ 

1.  Warehousing  costs  have  been  re¬ 
duced,  first  by  a  systematic  program  of  | 
requiring  manufacturers  to  pierform  I 
this  function  as  far  as  piossible,  and,  1 
second,  by  discontinuing  the  store’s  j 
own  warehousing  of  major  appliances,  jj 
and  contracting  to  have  it  done  locally,  j 

2.  A  saving  of  30  pier  cent  in  en-  j 

graving  costs  has  been  accomplished  | 
by  re-using  advertising  cuts.  i 

3.  Selling  costs  have  been  reduced 
by  establishing  outjxists  for  Christmas 
merchandise  in  non-Christmas  depart¬ 
ments. 

4.  Employees  are  charged  for  the 
delivery  of  purchases  on  which  they 
have  been  given  the  store’s  20  per  cent 
discount. 

New  Business.  Harry  Weisman  re¬ 
ported  that  Hecht’s  new  piet  depart¬ 
ment,  a  leased  operation  in  a  street 
front  location,  is  producing  “amazing” 
volume.  Hecht’s  has  also  added  jack¬ 
ets,  skirts  and  matchmates  to  its  main  | 
floor  blouse  department,  transforming 
it  into  a  sportswear  section  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results  in  sales. 
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Ha  I  old  Gerber  said  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  <j1  a  men’s  gift  shop  to  his  men’s 
wear  liepai  tments  had  produced  good 
volume.  The  shop  carries  bar  equip¬ 
ment  and  similar  items. 

George  Sanford  reported  that  Rich’s 
mertliandising  of  the  packaged  wed¬ 
ding,  in  which  the  store  takes  care  of 
ever)  iletail  even  to  making  arrange- 
nient>  with  a  minister,  has  paid  off 
handsomely  in  sales  and  in  customer 
good  will.  He  emphasized  that  Rich’s 
collects  no  commissions  from  any  of 
the  outside  firms,  such  as  florists,  with, 
whom  it  places  orders. 

Mtrchanditing  Practices,  .\sked  about 
the  problem  of  combining  or  separat¬ 
ing  woven  and  tricot  lingerie,  .\lfred 
Egeiulorf  said  that  the  decision  would 
obviously  have  to  lie  influenced  by  the 
size  of  the  store  and  the  number  of 
lingerie  departments  it  sets  up.  As  a 
general  rule,  he  said,  he  thought  it 
best  not  to  split  the  same-pur |x>se  mer¬ 
chandise  from  a  single  resource  into 
different  departments,  either  by  price 
line  or  by  fabric. 

Harry  Weisman  said  he  was  getting 
good  results  in  main  floor  merchandis¬ 
ing  by  setting  up  a  time  chart  for  each 
department.  This  establishes  a  selling 
cycle  for  each  item  or  classification. 
It  consists  of  a  testing  period;  the  time 
for  full  showing  of  the  merchandise: 
the  |>eriod  of  full  selling:  the  jieak  of 
sales:  the  promotional  period,  during 
which  the  item  can  be  le-lxiught  at 
lower  prices  and  sold  at  lower  prices 
with  a  still  good  markup;  and,  finally, 
the  clearance  jjeriod. 

Unprofitable  Prices.  Some  merchan¬ 
dise  that  is  in  itself  unprofitable  must 
nevertheless  be  carried.  One  category 
-blue  jeans  were  suggested  as  an  ex¬ 
ample— has  a  low  markup  but  is  need¬ 


ed  lor  stock  completeness.  This  kind 
of  merchandise,  said  James  Petty, 
should  certainly  lie  carried;  need  not 
be  promoted.  A  second  category,  like 
some  paper  goods  items,  are  traffic 
builders,  if  promoted  and  featured,  for 
example,  as  “early  morning  sjjecials.’’ 
The  third  category'  is  discount  house 
merchandise,  on  which  Pogue’s,  for 
one,  meets  the  competitive  price  but 
which  it  de-emphasizes. 

Brands.  What’s  the  trend  regarding 
branded  gocxls  as  against  unbranded 
merchandise  at  lower  prices?  Harold 
Gerber  reported  that  in  his  field  of 
men’s  and  Ijoys’  wear,  brands  are  in¬ 
creasingly  demanded  by  customers.  He 
has  found  that  acceptance  for  an  un- 
l)randed  item,  a  shirt  for  example,  is 
increased  when  a  good  fabric  name 
can  be  attached  to  it. 

Pricing.  Harry  Weisman  stressed  that 
the  difference  Ijetween  SI. 95  and  S2.(MI 
is  2.5  per  cent  on  markup.  “We  never 
ignore  competition,”  he  said,  “but 
we’ve  worked  on  these  price  lines. 
Where  national  or  comj>etitive  promo¬ 
tion  features  the  cxld-cent  price,  we 
meet  it.  But  in  jewelry  ,  handbags  and 
some  other  lines  we  use  round  figure 
prices  whenever  jjossible.” 

.\lfred  Egendorf  said:  “Gustomers 
aren’t  interested  in  your  markup,  but 
in  your  selling  price.  If  you  can  de¬ 
velop  your  own  exclusive  items,  your 
price  point  can  give  a  higher  markup 
—if  the  value  is  gcxxl.’’ 

C.eorge  Sanford  said  he  thought  a 
store  could  “get  away”  with  round- 
figure  pricing  only  at  the  cost  of  ac- 
cpiiring  a  reputation  for  being  a  high- 
price  store  and  giving  the  better  serv¬ 
ice  and  atmosphere  that  reputation 
requires. 

Harold  Gerl)er,  s|)eaking  for  the 


David  Blutemhaf  of  the  Gus  Blass  Co. 
was  nuxierator  at  merchandising  forum. 

men’s  wear  operation,  said  round-fig¬ 
ure  pricing  is  inqx>ssible  in  that  field, 
with  its  high  prop>ortion  of  nationally 
advertised  brand  prices. 

William  Yorio  said  that  in  his  piece 
gcxxls  o|)eration  he  takes  advantage  of 
extra  markup  when  possible;  has  no 
rule  on  pricing,  but  meets  competitive 
prices  where  brands  are  identifiable. 

Promotions,  .\sked  about  fashion 
shows  and  how  to  turn  them  to  best 
advantage  in  piece  goods  merchandis¬ 
ing,  Yorio  said  that  much  depends  on 
the  buyer  and  his  efficiency  in  plan¬ 
ning.  Pattern  manufacturers,  he  said, 
are  tremendously  coo|jerative,  but 
buyers  are  notoriously  slow  about  an¬ 
swering  their  mail  and  arrangements 
can  get  into  a  tangle  that  way.  On 
stvle  shows  in  general,  the  question 
was  asked:  which  is  more  effective,  a 
show  in  die  store  or  a  show  away  from 
the  store?  James  Petty  said  that  most 
of  Pogue’s  shows  are  put  on  before 
selected  small  groups  (of  two  or  three 
hundred),  outside  the  store.  The  store 
discontinued  its  large  shows,  with  au- 


Rcports  on  innovations  that  worked  well  last  vear  came  from  (below)  William  Yorio, 
Gimbel’s  New  York;  Harold  Gerber,  B.  Gertz;  Janies  W.  Petty,  H.  it  S.  Pogue:  George 
Sanford,  Rich’s;  .Alfred  D.  Egendorf,  Lit  Bros.,  and  Harry  Weisman,  The  Hecht  Co. 
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diences  up  to  1,500,  because  the  costs 
were  very  high  in  relation  to  results. 
The  show  for  a  selected  group,  he  com¬ 
mented,  can  be  merchandised  better. 
In-store  shows  at  Pogue’s  are  usually 
put  on  by  manufacturers. 

A  suggestion  about  postjxjning 
Father’s  Day  to  die  fourth  Sunday  in 
June  was  discounted  by  Harold  Cier- 
ber,  who  said  he  thought  it  would  do 
more  harm  than  good,  forcing  this  gift 
|>eriod  into  a  selling  {leriod  that  is 
already  active  because  of  the  stiimdus 
that  late  June  weather  gives  to  sum¬ 
mer  merchandise  volume. 


Ready-to-  W ear 


¥T  OVV  to  stimulate  ready-to-wear 
sales  was  the  theme  of  a  session 
sponsored  by  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Group  of  the  Merchandising  Division, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Morris 
Ciuberman,  president  of  Kaufman’s, 
Golorado  Springs.  Four  s|>eakers  and 
a  three-man  panel  represented  the  ma¬ 
jor  elements  in  the  apparel  industry, 
and  out  of  their  remarks  this  picture 
emerged:  Buying  new  clothes  these 
days  is  not  as  exciting  for  the  customer 
nor  as  profitable  for  the  store  as  it 
should  be. 

Many  ready-to-wear  buyers  under¬ 
estimate  the  fashion  alertness  of  theii 
customers,  and,  consequently,  are 
over-cautious:  they  buy  a  number  on 
the  basis  of  last  year’s  success,  think¬ 
ing  it’s  “safe.”  “But  it  isn’t  safe  to  be 
safe!”  said  Dave  Luckman,  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  Gimbel’s,  New  York, 
when  “a  little  more  coinage  in  our 
style  convictions  will  give  us  the  tie- 
sired  goal  of  more  sales  anil  more 
profits.” 

The  Disappointed  Customer.  .\s  an 

example  of  the  tendency  to  traile  cus¬ 
tomers’  tastes  downwards,  Luckman 
cited  the  case  of  the  new  slim  line 
coats.  All  the  buyers  bought  them  for 
themselves,  he  jxrinted  out,  while  at 
the  same  time  reporting  that  their  cus¬ 
tomers  “weren’t  ready  for  them”  and 
wanted  only  last  year’s  full  silhouette. 
In  fact,  Luckman  said,  the  buyers  had 
pre-judged  the  customer,  and  the  full 
silhouette  was  all  she  could  find  in 


Rcady-to-Wear  Group  chainiian; 
Morris  Ciuberman  of  Kaufman's. 


their  stocks.  Thus  they  took  away  her 
incentive  to  buy. 

“Are  we  such  unusual  people,” 
Luckman  asked,  “that  our  customers 
won’t  like  what  we  like;  won’t  be  in¬ 
terested  by  what  interests  us?  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  most  of  us  are 
buying  too  conservatively.” 

Sales  opportunities  are  regularly 
lost.  Lutkman  continueil,  because 
many  buyers  seem  to  buy  (and  attempt 
to  sell)  Iry  tradition  and  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  toilay’s  living  habits.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  saiil,  the  alert  buyer  would 
recogni/e  that  air  conilitioning  creates 
a  summer  ilemand  for  dresses  of  heav¬ 
ier  fabrics  and  dresses  with  long- 
sleeved  jackets.  Ghanges  in  living  con¬ 
ditions  in  recent  years  have  popular¬ 
ized  the  KKktail  dress  in  place  of  the 
dinner  ilress,  anil  have  created  a  ile- 
manil  for  comfortable  Imt  dressy  at- 
home  costumes  which  is  now  !  eing 
met  by  evening  “sejrarates.”  Buyers 
who  recognized  these  trends  earlv 
profiteil  the  most. 

OfF-Beat  Merchandising.  Some  tradi¬ 
tional  bad  timing  in  merchanilise  pre¬ 
sentation  would  come  to  an  enil,  too. 
Luckman  continueil,  if  stores  were 
truly  responsive  to  customer  require¬ 
ments.  One  of  these  is  the  August  coat 
and  fur  sale,  to  which,  he  commenteil, 
“we  have  clung  like  a  bulldog  hang¬ 
ing  on  to  an  olil  bone  he  really  doesn’t 
want.”  Fhen  there  is  its  corollary: 
the  early  de-emphasis  of  winter  mer¬ 
chandise. 

“It  seems,”  said  Luckman,  “that  we 
break  our  necks  to  sell  fall  and  winter 


C;harlottf  Luikie,  director  of 
Stix.  Baer’s  fashion  programs. 


gooils  in  August  when  the  weather  is 
against  us,  and  then  we  break  our 
necks  to  get  out  of  the  winter  mer- 
chanilise  at  a  time  when  our  customers 
want  it  the  most.  .  .  .  Wouldn’t  it  Ire 
better  if  we  bought  our  realistic  needs 
in  August;  came  back  to  buy  new 
styles  for  September  anil  October,  and 
left  ourselves  open-to-buy  for  new 
styles  each  month?  The  market  today 
is  geateil,  with  few  exceptions,  to  pro- 
iluce  tiew  styles  12  months  of  the  year, 
ship  them  quickly  anil  handle  reorders 
immediately.  Let’s  prolong  our  win¬ 
ter  luisiness  to  the  very  end.” 

Creating  Stronger  Buyers.  .\  fashion 
coordination  program  at  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller  is  designeil  to  create  confident 
buying  and  selling.  How  it  works  was 
described  by  Charlotte  Luckie,  the 
store’s  fashion  director.  .\s  to  its  im¬ 
portance,  Miss  Luckie  jrointeil  out 
that  a  reputation  as  a  fashion  leader 
gives  a  store  the  important  comjreti- 
tive  weapon  of  a  strong  iniliviiluality, 
and  releases  it  from  dependence  on 
costly,  temporary  promotional  stimu¬ 
lants.  But  to  maintain  such  a  reputa¬ 
tion  is  far  from  simple  with  the  growth 
of  new  fashion  markets  here  and 
abroail,  and  with  the  appearance  of 
fashion  elements  in  more  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise  than  ever  before.  In  a  large 
store,  it  requires  a  clearing  house  tor 
fashion  information  and  a  coorilinat- 
ing  center  for  fashion  plans. 

As  head  of  the  Fashion  Department 
at  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  Miss  Luckie  is 
in  charge  of  fashion  publicity  and 
merchandising  research.  The  research 
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provides  buyers  with  a  tomplete 
roundup  of  information  l)efore  they 
go  to  market.  In  another  phase  of  the 
prc-l)uying  program,  the  fashion  di- 
reitoi  and  the  merchandise  manager 
go  with  groups  of  buyers  into  the  vari¬ 
ous  markets  (for  example,  the  reatly- 

i!  to-wear  group  visits  the  fabric  houses), 
lliese  trips  occur  about  a  month  be¬ 
fore  seasonal  btiying  begins,  and  their 
purpose  is  to  get  all  buyers  well  in¬ 
formed  and  working  in  the  same  fash¬ 
ion  direction. 

"Siuh  a  program,”  commentetl  .Miss 
Luckie,  “is  not  as  essential  when  buy¬ 
ers  as  a  group  have  a  seasonetl  back¬ 
ground  of  fashion;  but  in  large  stores 
where  new  young  people  are  continu¬ 
ously  being  brought  into  fashion  de¬ 
partments,  it  helps  to  provide  them 
with  that  background.” 

During  the  buying  period  itself, 

I  there  are  frequent  early  morning  meet¬ 
ings:  anti  at  the  end  a  big  “wrap-np” 
meeting,  attended  by  everybody. 

I  No  Let-Downs.  So  that  there  will  l)e 
(ontinuous  year-round  toortlination  of 
fashion  merchandising,  Stix,  liaer  & 
Fuller  has  a  jjermanent  Fashion  C^om- 
mittee,  headed  by  the  general  manager 
I  and  the  fashion  director,  and  incluil- 
I  ing  the  getieral  merchandise  manager, 
I  all  merchandise  managers,  and  the  di- 
J  rectors  of  publicity,  advertising,  tlis- 

Iplay  and  training.  The  committee  de¬ 
fines  the  fashion  policies  and  programs 
of  the  store,  and  its  regidar  meetings 
keep  everyone  informed  about  what 
every  tlepartment  is  planning  and 
buying. 


.Miss  Luckie  closed  with  a  piece  of 
advice:  “A  store  that  wishes  to  build 
a  strong  fashion  program  would  tlo 
well  to  see  that  the  |>erson  selected  to 
guide  it  has  thorough  knowledge  of 
merchandising,  training  and  publicity 
and  a  ‘whole  store’  point  of  view. 
Furthermore,  no  fashion  director  can 
do  her  best  work  unless  all  of  those 
with  whom  she  must  work  understand 
what  her  responsibilities  are  and  what 
management  expects  of  her.  .  .  .  The 
key  to  her  success  is  the  backing  of 
management  at  top  level.” 

Item  Merchandising.  How  can  a  fash¬ 
ion  ilepartment  develop  best  sellers 
from  broad  base  assortments?  The  an¬ 
swers  olleretf  by  R.  |.  Wood,  merchan- 
tlise  manager,  W.  T.  Cirant  Company, 
were  based  on  the  progiam  of  his  own 
company,  which  does  50  per  cent  of 
its  volume  in  ready-to-wear.  Cirant  has 
its  buyers  basetl  in  New  York;  there  is 
no  unit  control,  and  no  routine  system 
by  which  store  department  managers 
report  to  New  York. 

I'nder  these  conditions,  C.rant  buy¬ 
ers  cannot  buy  on  a  token  basis  and 
watch  to  see  if  an  item  develops; 
neither  can  they  start  a  season  with 
broad  assortments  anil  gradually  nar¬ 
row  down  to  a  few  select  items.  In- 
steail,  they  start  the  season  with  care¬ 
fully  built  assortments  that  are  fairly 
narrow  and  fairly  deep.  Their  buying 
program  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
customer  preferences  can  be  well  de¬ 
termined  in  advance. 

In  order  to  determine  what  are 
the  major  fashion  trends  and  what 


volume  items  will  develop  out  of 
them,  the  ready-to-wear  and  fashion 
accessories  buyers  cover  fabric,  ready- 
to-wear  and  accessories  markets  togeth¬ 
er.  Together,  they  determine  what  are 
the  im|K)rtant  common  denominators 
in  fabrics,  silhouettes,  colors  and  types; 
they  check  the  past  histoi7  of  each 
major  trend;  and  they  decide  together 
what  will  be  the  probable  effect  of 
ready-to-wear  trends  on  accessories. 

“For  each  major  fashion  trend,” 
W'ood  said,  “we  start  the  season  with 
rather  narrow  assortments  which  have 
been  develojied  from  putting  together 
individually  selected  and  developed 
items,  any  one  of  which  will  stand  on 
its  own.  ...  It  is  not  stock  in  depth, 
but  neither  is  it  a  sampling.  It  is  .  .  . 
in  sufhcient  ilepth  so  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  in  each  store  can  display 
the  merchandise  with  prominence  and 
so  that  she  can  get  a  meaningful  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  rate  of  sale  of  each  item. 
The  buyer  indicates  to  the  stores  the 
two  or  three  items  which  he  believes 
will  be  big  in  volume.  Due  to  the 
narrow  but  well-defined  assortment 
in  reasonable  ilepth,  reaction  from  the 
stores  is  fast.  Lertain  items  immedi¬ 
ately  begin  to  stand  out.” 

Developing  the  Item.  Sales  promotion 
tactics  are  now  atltled  to  the  program: 
all  the  Grant  department  heads  are 
told  not  only  what  items  are  promi¬ 
nent,  but  the  successes  that  various 
stores  are  exjjeriencing  with  them. 
Buyers  increase  assortments  in  trends 
that  are  active,  adding  items  until  in 
their  judgment  the  limit  of  develop¬ 
ment  is  reached.  Then  assortments  are 
cut  off  anil  pressure  is  kept  on  the 
sure  items,  .kt  the  same  time,  in  trenils 
that  appear  weak,  all  but  the  strongest 
single  item  have  been  eliminated. 

The  Cirant  program  plays  for  safety, 
but  that,  said  W'oixl,  does  not  mean 
that  it’s  timid.  On  the  contrary;  “To 
watch  these  trenils  with  an  eagle  eye 
and  be  in  a  position  to  quickly  pounce 
upon  and  exploit  your  best  selling 
items;  to  resist  all  temptation  to  re¬ 
place  a  tried  and  true  best  seller  with 
a  new  and  untried  item— this  takes 
just  plain  guts.” 

One  of  the  panel  members,  Martin 
Kahn,  fashion  councillor  of  Macy’s 
New  York,  said  that  the  “fantastic” 
success  of  Macy’s  ready-to-wear  section 
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It's  a  good  present,  a  better  future,  as  these  market  developers  see  it:  educaton 
Dorothy  Ellen  Jones  and  Anna  M.  Dooley:  editor  Frances  Hodges:  buyer  William 
Yorio:  trade  association  director  Benjamin  W<kx1.  and  manufacturer  Henry  Tepper. 


in  the  past  year  and  a  half  is  the  result 
of  a  strong  item  merchandising  policy. 
Customer  reaction  to  windows  is 
watched  closely,  and  there  is  no  hesi¬ 
tation  about  plunging  heavily  on  new 
merchandise  once  the  customer  inter¬ 
est  is  evident. 

Walter  Ross,  president  of  Rosewood 
Fabrics  Corp.,  and  C^arl  Rosen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Puritan  Dress  Co.,  were  the 
other  members  of  the  panel.  Ross  said 
that  timid  buying  and  dull  promotion 
often  stem  from  lack  of  information; 
for  example,  too  few  ready-to-wear 
buyers  prepare  themselves  with  facts 
about  fabric  constructions  and  styles 
before  going  into  the  ready-to-wear 
market.  Carl  Rosen  suggested  that  re¬ 
tail  sales  could  be  stimulated  by  more 
use  of  credit  for  soft  goods. 

Fashion  Ahead.  High  points  of  the 
fashion  outlook  were  listed  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Jessica  Daves,  editor-in-chief 
of  Vogue.  The  Dior  influence,  she 
said,  w'ill  make  itself  felt  gradually 
and  progressively.  This  spring  any¬ 
thing  that  lengthens  the  line  from  arm 
to  waistline  will  be  good,  and  the  over¬ 
blouse  effect,  real  or  simulated,  will  be 
sought  after.  (She  commented  that  it 
is  rather  scarce  in  the  blouse  market.) 

Miss  Daves  directed  attention  to  the 
fashion  of  the  complete  costume,  “the 
planned  look,”  just  coming  into  its 
stride.  An  example  is  the  dress  with 
its  own  coat  or  jacket,  but  the  trend 
extends,  if  stores  will  merchandise  it, 
into  a  careful  harmony  of  all  the  cos¬ 
tume’s  accessories.  This  “planned 
look,”  said  Miss  Daves,  is  a  look  that 
today’s  customer  can  afford  and  it’s 
something  she  wants.  It  can  help  to 
break  down  the  idea  of  the  one  hand¬ 
bag  or  one  hat  that  “goes  with  every¬ 
thing;”  but  before  department  stores 
can  ride  this  trend  to  profit,  she  said, 
they’ll  have  to  do  something  about 
making  all  the  elements  of  a  planned 
costume  easily  accessible,  not  scattered 
about  on  several  floors. 

As  part  of  this  “planned  look”  fash¬ 
ion,  Miss  Daves  stressed  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  selling  more  handbags  as  dec¬ 
orative  accessories,  and  urged  less  em¬ 
phasis  on  all-purpose  durability  and 
high  price.  If  hats  too  were  made 
available  at  less  than  the  “outrageous 
prices”  that  have  recently  prevailed, 
she  said,  more  hats  would  be  worn. 


/^HEERFUL  prospects  were  held  up 
^  to  piece  goods  departments  at  the 
Merchandising  Division’s  session  on 
this  subject.  Speakers  outlined  the 
strong  volume  and  profit  possibilities; 
indicated  the  favorable  fashion  trends; 
introduced  members  of  the  interesting 
new  generation  of  customers  now 
growing  up;  told  how  the  schools  are 
helping,  and  presented  ample  statisti¬ 
cal  documentation  for  optimistic  mar¬ 
ket  forecasts.  William  M.  Yorio,  piece 
goods  buyer  for  Gimbel  Bros.,  New 
York,  and  chairman  of  NRDCiA’s 
Piece  Goods  Executive  Committee, 
presideil. 

Especially  refreshing  and  illuminat¬ 
ing  were  those  features  of  the  program 
dealing  with  the  younger  generation 
of  sewing  enthusiasts.  Frances  Hodges, 
merchandise  director  of  Seventeen 
Magazine,  finding  that  many  retailers 
overlook  the  strong  and  growing  mar¬ 
ket  of  girls  under  20,  brought  four 
typical  teen-agers  before  the  audience. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Kresge’s, 
Newark,  she  assembled  a  high  school 
freshman,  sophomore,  junior  and 
senior,  each  of  whom  wore  a  dress  she 
had  made  in  connection  with  the  mag¬ 
azine’s  “Sew  it!  Suds  it”!  promotion. 


Why  Teens  Sew.  To  lend  point  to  her 
advice  to  piece  goods  departments  that 
they  should  cultivate  this  customer 
and  her  home  economics  teacher.  Miss 
Hodges  interviewed  each  girl  in  turn 
about  her  sewing  activities.  She 
brought  out  that  all  sew  tor  pleasure; 
that  their  mothers  encourage  this  ac¬ 
tivity  warmly;  that  well-to-do  girls  are 
as  much  interested  in  sewing  as  those 
who  must  work  after  school;  that  no 
amount  of  other  activity  seems  to  keep 
a  girl  from  sewing  if  she  enjoys  mak¬ 
ing  her  own  clothes. 

To  woo  the  teen-ager.  Miss  Hodges 
urged  stores  to  make  their  piece  goods 
departments  headquarters  for  school 
girls  who  sew;  to  stress  this  fact  in  ads, 
windows  and  displays;  to  know  and 
work  with  home  economics  teachers  in 
the  schools;  to  run  fashion  shows  for 
the  girls  at  the  store  or  in  the  schools; 
to  have  Saturday  sewing  centers  for 
young  women  under  20. 

Meet  the  Teachers.  Home  economics 
educators  from  four  different  cities 
carried  the  subject  a  step  further  and 
told  what  their  respective  school  svs- 
tems  are  doing  and  what  forms  of  co¬ 
operation  between  school  and  store 
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are  re<  onimended. 

Spt.tking  for  New  York  City,  Dr. 
Anna  M.  Dooley,  director  of  home 
!  economics,  reported  that  boys  as  well 
I  as  girh  get  sewing  instruction  in  the 
first  six  grades,  and  that  a  majority  of 
the  bovs  continue  to  get  instruction  in 
junioi  liigh  school.  Because  New  York 
is  a  l.ishion  center,  she  explained, 
there  is  a  great  emphasis  on  clothing 
consiruction  and  a  search  for  special 
aptitudes  needed  in  the  garment  in¬ 
dustries.  She  spoke  glow’ingly  of  the 
successful  program  under  which  two 
high  school  girls  cover  one  store  job 
together,  working  alternate  weeks  and 
carrying  double  periods  in  their  weeks 
at  school.  Store  experience,  she  point¬ 
ed  out,  makes  the  girls  unwilling  to 
purchase  inferior  merchandise  after¬ 
ward— makes  (|uality  customers,  in 
short,  of  girls  who  work  their  way 
through  high  school. 

Contest  Is  Praised.  From  Chicago, 
Mary  .Mark  Sturm,  director  of  home 
economics,  reported  on  a  well-liked 
contest  run  by  one  of  the  department 
stores.  .\  hundred  girls,  nominated  by 
their  teachers,  participated  and  had  a 
chance  to  exhibit  their  work  publicly 
in  a  series  of  fashion  shows.  Mrs. 
Sturm  praised  the  store  for  having  no 
winner  in  its  contest,  and  thus  no  dis¬ 
appointed  contestants.  Each  partici- 

Ipant  received  an  identical  gift  of  per¬ 
fume  and  a  photo  portrait  certificate 
from  the  store. 

Cleveland’s  supervisor  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  Dorothy  Ellen  Jones,  outlined 
the  problem  of  the  teacher  in  keeping 
up  with  fashions  and  improvements. 
Because  of  the  problems  involved  in 


taking  a  class  downtown  to  a  store 
during  a  schcx)!  period,  she  suggested 
sending  the  store  to  the  schools.  One 
of  the  city’s  stores  did  that  by  way  of 
a  40-garment  wardrobe,  carefully 
tagged,  that  was  lent  to  each  high 
school  in  turn  during  the  course  of 
one  semester.  To  those  who  consider 
this  an  expensive  gesture.  Miss  Jones 
pointed  out  that  Cleveland  girls,  in 
the  first  four  months  of  the  current 
school  year,  bought  more  than  86,000 
yards  of  fabrics  in  its  stores— including 
coatings  averaging  six  dollars  a  yard! 
—plus  patterns  and  notions. 

From  Jacksonville,  Florida,  Margaret 
B.  Long,  su|jervisor  of  home  econom¬ 
ics,  brought  a  practical  suggestion.  In 
her  city,  teachers  come  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  before  store-open  hours  to  learn 
what  new  materials  are  available.  The 
merchants,  in  turn,  keep  schools  sup¬ 
plied  with  up-to-date  pattern  btx>ks, 
and  one  store  meets  half  the  cost  of 
sample  fabrics  purchased  by  teachers. 
If  the  teachers  plan  to  undertake  a 
specific  pattern  with  their  classes,  they 
alert  the  stores  beforehand,  to  allow 
time  for  bringing  in  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply.  For  adult  sewing  classes,  Jackson¬ 
ville  stores  have  run  open-house  even¬ 
ings,  after  store  hours,  selling  nothing, 
but  letting  the  visitors  browse  and  ask 
questions.  On  one  such  occasion,  a 
sales  increase  was  felt  for  three  to  four 
weeks  afterward. 

Suggestions  to  Management.  Speak¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  the  piece  goods  market 
as  a  whole,  Henry  S.  Tepper,  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  Belding  Corticelli’s 
retail  fabrics  division,  offered  some 
important  suggestions  to  manage¬ 


ment.  He  recommended  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  management’s  attention  on 
the  basis  of  its  profitability,  its  low 
markdowns,  its  good  maintained  mark¬ 
up,  its  low  returns,  low  service  costs, 
and  low  outlay  for  advertising  and 
display.  He  pointed  out  also  that  the 
piece  goods  customer  patronizes  many 
other  departments  of  the  store.  Typi¬ 
cally,  she  is  a  married  woman,  under 
40,  with  two  children,  and  in  the 
middle  income  group.  Piece  goods  de¬ 
partments,  Tepper  reminded  manage¬ 
ment,  lend  themselves  admirably  to 
branch  store  operations— and  they  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  discount  house 
competition! 

Handicaps  under  which  many  piece 
goods  departments  work  were  ticked 
off  by  Tepper:  inadequate  floor  space; 
poor  location:  relegation  to  worse  lo¬ 
cations  at  Christmas;  poor  lighting; 
dingy  walls;  beat-up  mannikins;  mis¬ 
fits  on  the  selling  staff.  Aside  from 
these  management  matters,  the  buyer 
himself  sometimes  handicaps  his  de¬ 
partment  by  overemphasizing  the 
thrift  aspect  of  home  sewing  and  fail¬ 
ing  to  present  and  help  create  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  new;  by  buying  from  too 
many  fringe  resources. 

Home  Sewing  Market.  A  detailed,  sta¬ 
tistically  documented  study  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  home  sewing  market 
and  a  look  at  its  future  were  provided 
by  Simplicity  Pattern  Co.,  Inc.  The 
company’s  vice  president  R.  M.  Sha¬ 
piro,  assigned  to  Ben  Grauer,  radio 
and  television  commentator,  the  task 
of  presenting  dozens  of  statistical 
charts  on  slides,  and  pointing  up 
their  story  for  the  audience.  Simplic- 


Fraiues  Hodges  interviewed  four  teen-agers,  each  of  whom  wore  a  dress  she  had  made  in  a  project 
sponsored  by  Seventeen.  Four  million  girls  are  making  clothes  in  their  high  school  sewing  classes. 
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to  Retail  Management  oi 


What  effert  is  the  new  crop  of  low- 
price  zipper  brands  having  on  over-all 
zipper  quality?  Talon,  Inc.,  as  founder 
and  leader  of  the  industry,  recently 
decided  to  find  out.  The  results  were 
startling. 


First,  we  commissioned  Central  Re¬ 
search  to  make  a  nation-wide  ct)n- 
sumer  survey.  They  found  that 
of  all  women  have  complaints  about 
zippers. 


Next,  we  commissioned  the  Amos 
I’arrish  Company  to  make  a  study  of 
zipper  breakage  costs  in  retailers’ 


ready-to-wear  workro<»ms.  7d  b'ading 
department  stores  in  44  cities  were 
contacted. 


This  study  revealed  that  retailers,  too, 
are  having  trouble  with  zippers,  and 
that  this  trouble  is  costing  them  money. 
In  ready-to-wear  alone,  a  large  store 
can  expect  costs  of  as  much  as  S4,0()0 
a  year. 


Other  retailers  impressed  by 
study — make  surveys  of  their  own. 
Here's  what  they  found! 


has  already  b«‘en  given  to  several 
leading  retailers  by  Talon.  Inc.  np 
resentatives.  It  takes  about  ilO  min¬ 
utes.  Mere  are  conilens»-d  reportsalHiiit 
the  findings  of  3  stores.  \ltli<tugh 
store  policy  would  not  permit  men¬ 
tioning  their  name  in  advertising,  a 
phone  call  or  letter  from  a  res|Miii'iMi 
executive  can  secure  both  store  names 
and  full  details  of  their  studies. 


The  lull  story  of  this  revealing  survey 


STORK  A— >'OKTIIKK.\  MID-W  KST  tITV 

— A  cheek  of  their  own  zipper  repairs 
for  only  a  3()-day  period  revealed  that 
{273  zipper  repairs  were  tnaile.  01  the 
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zipper  breakage 
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27ii broken  zippers,  only  7  w«‘n-  I'aloii. 
The  7  Talon  zippers  were  on  bathing 
?uils  and  aeeordiii}'  to  the  stt»r«-  "were 
the  result  (d  too  lar<;e  a  "irl  getting 
into  too  small  a  suit.” 

SHtHK  H— MKTKOPOLITA.N  >KVt  YORK 
—In  just  6  days  the  ready-t(»-wear 
workroom  had  95  broken  zippers  to 
rf[»air.  59  of  these  had  brand  names, 
36  had  no  name  and  not  a  single 
dpper  Has  Talon. 

STORK  CKNTKAI.  MID-WEST — In  a 
single  ;{()-day  |»eriod  this  fall,  79 
hniken  zip[)ers  were  replaced  in  the 


reatly-lo-wear  workroom.  Only  2  of 
these  wore  Talon  zi|)pers. 

What  should  a  retailer  do  about 
it? 

When  you  consider; 

the  thous/inds  of  items  equipped  n  ith 
zifipers  in  department  stores  .  ,  . 

that  little  or  no  eontrol  is  exercisi'd  by 
retailers  oier  zipper  brands  list'd  by 
suppliers .  . . 

that  net  profits  of  the  nation's  ile/iart- 
rnent  stores  were  2.1  tents  jier  dollar  of 


sales  in  Year  emletl  Januar\  /,  1^54... 
that  east  of  repairing  zippers  reduces 
net  pnfits  . . . 

.  .  .  the  next  move  is  obvious.  Order 
a  survey  made  in  your  store.  Kind  out 
from  your  ()W’n  stuily,  in  your  own 
store,  which  zipper  gives  the  least 
trouble  and  standardize  on  that  brand 
with  your  resources. 

If  you  wish  technical  assistance  in 
setting  up  siudi  a  survey,  write  or 
wire  K.  J.  Leavitt,  Manager,  Retail 
IVomotion  Dept.,  U)1  8th  Avenue, 
New  York,  \.  Y. 


t  AOViLlE- 
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ity  offered  the  figures  to  show  why  it 
believes  that  today’s  home  sewing  mar¬ 
ket  is  healthy,  profitable  and  growing, 
and  that  its  growth  potential  will  be 
limited  only  by  the  interest  and  pro¬ 
motion  given  it  by  stores. 

Among  the  facts  highlighted  in  the 
Simplicity  presentation  are  these:  .S8 
million  women  sew  creatively:  in  195.S, 
they  spent  $468  million  for  piece 
goods;  they  bought  90  million  jiat- 
terns  in  1954  (twice  as  many  units  as 
in  19.S9);  piece  goods  sales  have 
doubled  in  the  past  15  years;  sales  of 
sewing  notions  are  estimated  at  $83 
million  for  1953;  sales  of  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  are  estimated  at  1.5  to  1.8  mil¬ 
lion  in  1953. 

Fast-Growing  Trend.  Other  Simplicity- 
collected  figures  showed  that  the  home 
sewing  trend  is  growing  faster  than  the 
female  population,  with  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  percentage  of  women 
who  sew  creatively.  More  women  are 
learning  to  sew  in  government-spon¬ 
sored  and  industry-sponsored  classes, 
the  presentation  brought  out,  and  na¬ 
tional  magazines  are  devoting  millions 
of  dollars  of  editorial  space  to  home 
sewing. 

Simplicity’s  own  survey  among  sub¬ 
scribers  to  its  sewing  book  showed  that 
these  women  make  an  average  of  19.03 
garments  of  various  types  a  year;  that 
they  use  almost  51  yards  of  fabric  a 
year  each;  that  they  buy  a  variety  of 
accessories  to  go  with  the  garments 
they  make.  With  respect  to  pattern 
and  piece  goods  departments,  the  three 
chief  complaints  of  these  sewing  en¬ 
thusiasts  are:  sizes  and  styles  out  of 
pattern  stock;  sewing  notions  too  far 
from  pattern  and  piece  goods;  piece 
goods  salespeople  uninformed  about 
the  fabrics  they  sell.  The  company’s 
investigation  into  the  teen-age  market 
found  four  million  girls  learning 
clothing  construction  —  and  making 
nearly  16  million  garments  a  year  in 
their  clothing  classes. 

Rayon  Market.  Narrowing  the  piece 
goods  market  down  specifically  to 
rayon,  Benjamin  Wood,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  .American  Rayon  Insti¬ 
tute,  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  rayon  and  acetate, 
which  buyers,  salespeople  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  do  not  always  recognize.  He  cited 


the  use  of  rayon  in  blends  with  cotton, 
with  wool  and  acetate,  with  Dacron, 
and  with  raw  silk,  to  produce  new  fab¬ 
rics  with  important  fashion  features. 

Following  his  talk,  Jeanne  Pierre, 
also  with  the  .\merican  Rayon  Insti¬ 
tute,  staged  a  show  of  garments  using 
rayon  and  rayon  blends,  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  fiber’s  versatility.  Women’s 
suitings  and  men’s  suitings;  lingerie 
and  nightwear:  linen-look  and  lus¬ 
trous-look  dresses;  velvet  and  brocatle 
evening  wear,  were  modeled.  The 
show,  she  announced,  will  be  made 
available  to  television  editors  for  their 
use. 


Men’s  Wear 


Waiter  Clhanniiig  of  Crowley. 
Milner,  Men’s  Wear  chairman, 
presided  at  the  session. 


I^INER  departmental  breakdowns 
in  men’s  wear  and  men’s  furnish¬ 
ings  were  urged  at  a  Merchandising 
Division  session  sponsored  by  the 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group.  Store 
managements  were  advised  to  take  a 
careful  look  at  extraordinary  volume 
potentials  in  some  of  the  classifications 
—particularly  in  sportswear  and  fur¬ 
nishings;  to  promote  the  departments 
strongly  on  a  fashion  basis,  and  to  re¬ 
lease  their  buyers  from  some  outmod¬ 
ed  policy  restrictions.  Walter  Chan- 
ning,  chairman  of  the  Group  and  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  Crowley,  Milner 
&  Co.,  presided  at  the  session. 

A  Leader's  Experience.  The  J.  W. 

Robinson  Co.  does  over  $2  million 
annually  in  men’s  furnishings  and 
men’s  sportswear  furnishings.  The 
store’s  total  volume  is  something  over 


$30  million.  Donald  Buckingham, 
president  of  Robinson’s,  said  that  if 
retailers  ever  cure  the  general  condi¬ 
tion  of  profit  anemia  in  their  business, 
it  will  be  by  identifying  and  systemati¬ 
cally  developing  the  departments  that 
are  capable  of  producing  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  sales  at  the  best  gross  margin 
and  profit. 

Men’s  furnishings,  he  said,  is,  on  the 
evidence,  a  promising  candidate  for 
such  development.  Compared  with 
total  upstairs  store  figures,  it  shows 
better  cunudative  markon;  lower 
markdowns;  higher  gross  margin;  far 
better  sales  per  stjuarc  foot;  a  much 
lower  jrercentage  of  returns. 

How  should  managemeut  set  about 
developing  this  section  to  its  full  |)o- 
tential?  Obviously,  good  buyers  are 
necessarv;  and,  said  Buckingham,  if 
the  ojK-ration  is  large  enough,  two  l)uy- 
ers  are  strongly  recommended,  one  for 
Men’s  Furnishings  and  one  for  Men’s 
■Sportswear  Furnishings  (which  in¬ 
cludes  sports  jackets  and  slacks.)  “Rol)- 
inson’s,”  he  reported,  “recognized  the 
dilferent  type  of  buying  personality  re- 
t|uiretl  for  sportswear  furnishings  com¬ 
pared  to  regular  men’s  furnishings,  and 
made  this  split  in  1946.’’ 

Other  items  he  listed  in  a  develop¬ 
ment  program  for  management’s  atten¬ 
tion  were  these;  good,  and  preferably 
first  floor,  location:  modern  fixturing 
and  good  lighting;  stockrooms  im¬ 
mediately  adjacent  to  the  departments; 
accurate  figures  for  the  buyer  and  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  on  sales,  stocks  and 
net  profit,  and  reasonable  promotional 
funds. 

.\t  the  departmental  level,  the  items 
on  a  buyer’s  development  program 
should  include,  said  Buckingham;  (1) 
a  sound  staple  stock  program,  re¬ 
ligiously  maintained  (in  January  as 
well  as  any  other  month);  (2)  monthly 
classification  rejxirts,  to  keep  turnover 
healthy,  and  use  of  the  NRDG.\  classi¬ 
fication  studies  to  help  spot  weaknesses 
in  the  stock:  (3)  advance  planning  of 
major  departmental  and  store  events 
on  at  least  a  six  months  basis:  (4)  a 
minimum  of  30  days  advance  planning 
on  specific  item  promotions. 

He  urged  buyers  most  strongly  to 
concentrate  their  buying.  Robinson’s 
gets  maximum  cooperation  from  re¬ 
sources  by  doing  this.  He  reported 
that  in  one  classification,  conceniia- 
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tion  i>n  a  single  manufacturer  had  sent 
volume  up  from  $6,000  to  $60,000  in 
five  yt  ars. 

Bill  kingham  reminded  buyers  that 
a  good  initial  markon  is  a  necessary 
first  step  to  good  gross  margin,  and 
that  “good”  should  mean  better  than 
M.O.R.  averages.  .As  a  method  of  in- 
CTeasmg  markon  he  recommended  the 
development  of  a  private  brand  on 
regular  as  well  as  promotional  goods. 

He  called  for  more  fashion  alertness, 
more  courage  in  backing  ideas  with 
merchandise,  stronger  promotion  at 
Christmas  time  and  Father’s  Day.  He 
added  that  a  gift  section  within  the 
Men’s  Furnishings  department  will 
produce  sales  every  ilay  of  the  vear  at 
excellent  markup. 

Sportswear  on  Its  Own.  Sportswear 
should  be  separately  merchandised, 
under  its  own  buyer,  if  its  great  profit 
|X)tentials  are  to  be  fully  realized,  said 
jack  Lebowitz,  men’s  sportswear  buy¬ 
er  for  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
president  of  the  rccciulv  organized 
National  Men’s  Sportswear  Buyers 
Association.  Wherever  the  separation 
from  men’s  wear  has  been  made,  he  re¬ 
ported,  the  result  has  Ireen  an  out¬ 
standing  success;  it’s  obvious  that 
sportswear  should  be  treated  not  only 
as  a  major  classification  but  as  a  de¬ 
partment. 

Because  most  stores  have  not  yet 
made  the  separation,  figures  are  still 
sketchy,  but  it  is  clear,  said  Lelxrwitz, 
that  the  sportswear  division,  includ¬ 
ing  slacks  and  sports  jackets,  contrib¬ 
utes  well  over  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
men’s  clothing  and  furnishings  vol¬ 
ume.  M.O.R.  figures  for  1953,  which 
made  separate  figures  available  for  the 
classification,  showed,  he  said,  that 
men’s  sportswear  betters  total  store 
performance  in  all  significant  respects: 
in  cumulative  markon,  average  sales- 
check,  markdowns,  space  protluctivity 
and  stock  turnover. 

“.Are  we  being  as  good  merchants  as 
we  can  be,”  asked  Lebowitz,  “if  we  do 
not  lend  every  possible  aid  to  the  profit 
potential  within  sportswear?  .Shouldn’t 
we  be  giving  it  more  space,  more  atten¬ 
tion.  greater  merchandising  skill  and 
more  aggressive  promotion?  Even  with 
halMiearted  cooperation  the  sport 
shirt  classification  yielded  better  than 
54  jier  cent  of  all  shirt  sales  in  dollars 


in  1953;  odd  slacks  and  jackets  contrib¬ 
uted  lietter  than  28  |x;r  cent  of  all 
clothing  dollars.  Isn’t  this  indication 
that  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  coop¬ 
eration  can  tiring  in  even  more  sports¬ 
wear  dollars  and  even  greater  net 
profit?” 

Every  economic  and  social  trend  in 
the  country,  he  said,  jxiints  to  increas¬ 
ing  (iistomer  ilemand  for  sportswear; 


Visitor  from  Glasgow:  Arthur 
1,.  Greenlees,  member  of  the 
British  retailers’  delegation. 


it  has  “greater  strength  than  virtually 
any  other  classification  in  virtually  any 
other  department  when  measured  in 
terms  of  dollar  net  profit  contribu¬ 
tion,”  and  it  demands  “liberal  physical 
layout  in  good  traffic  location;  a  sepa¬ 
rate  identity:  separate  financial  rec¬ 
ords.  and  a  separate  operating  budget 
[including]  plenty  of  money  for  pro¬ 
motion.” 

Dusting  Off  the  Dogma.  A  number  of 
what  he  called  “the  shibboleths  of 
men’s  wear  merchandising”  were  ex¬ 
amined,  and  some  of  the’ii  were  laid 
to  permanent  rest  as  far  as  his  hearers 
were  concerned,  by  John  D.  Gray, 
president  of  Wallach’s,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Hart,  .Schaffner  &  Marx. 

Gray  cheerfully  proved  that  the 
famous  line  alxmt  “the  right  merchan¬ 
dise,  at  the  right  place,  at  the  right 


time,  at  the  right  price”  means  exactly 
nothing  when  you  examine  it  in  the 
right  spirit.  He  revealed  pitfalls  in  the 
proposition  that  “if  you  turn  your 
stock  fast  enough  profit  will  take  care 
of  itself,”  and  in  various  policies  that 
many  managements  jjeriodically  try  to 
enforce  on  their  buyers. 

He  applied  the  same  epithet  of  shib¬ 
boleth  and  the  same  charge  of  fallacy 
to  statements  that  higher  markups  are 
required  in  men’s  wear  to  improve 
profit.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said, 
lower  markup  might  increase  jirofit: 
some  discount  houses  are  operating  on 
25  per  cent.  “Before  beating  the  drums 
for  higher  markup,”  he  advised,  “make 
sure  other  means  of  raising  [irofit  have 
lieen  exhausted.  Fry  to  get  an  addi¬ 
tional  one  or  two  jier  cent  of  profit 
from  more  intelligent  merchandising. 
We  can’t  save  on  service— our  service 
is  our  reason  for  being  in  business.  We 
need  more  volume  at  present  costs. 
Our  Imying  should  be  more  intelli¬ 
gent.  I'he  productiveness  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  should  be  doubled.  \Vhy 
do  we  have  goods  in  our  windows  that 
arc  no  longer  in  stock?  Why  don’t  we 
take  out  of  our  windows  goods  that 
aren’t  moving?  ^V’hy  are  our  sales¬ 
people  ignorant  of  what  our  ads  and 
windows  are  promoting?  We’re  doing 
a  miserable  training  job.” 

The  “rule”  about  buying  only  60 
])er  cent  of  requirements  in  advance 
«)f  the  season  got  similar  treatment. 
This  “rule”  makes  it  impossible.  Gray 
said,  for  the  manufacturer  to  supply 
the  other  40  per  cent  during  the  season. 
Early  commitments  should  be  based, 
he  advised,  on  several  considerations: 
on  location  in  relation  to  the  market; 
on  planned  increases  in  volume,  which, 
in  their  turn,  should  be  related  to  how 
nearly  the  store  has  achieved  its  market 
potential:  on  relations  with  resources; 
on  current  market  conditions,  and  on 
the  particular  item  you’re  buying. 
“Sales,”  he  warned,  “are  lost  when 
you  can’t  fill  in  on  time;  it’s  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  ‘skillfully’  merchandise  a  de¬ 
partment  out  of  business.” 

.As  an  example  of  how  rules  from 
on  high  can  hamper  a  buyer,  he  told 
the  tale  of  one  who  finally  gave  up 
because  although  he  budgeted  for  an 
increase  each  year,  he  was  restricted 
to  buying  in  advance  only  70  per  cent 
of  his  prior  season’s  sales.  He  never. 
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said  Gray,  had  his  merchandise  in  time 
to  achieve  tlie  increase. 


Student  Business.  1  lie  merchandising 
of  the  students’  department  in  Kenne¬ 
dy’s  of  Boston,  which  is  famous  for 
this  business,  was  descrilied  by  the 
store’s  president,  Louis  R.  Golden  of 
Friedlander  and  Golden,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Boys’  Apparel  Buyers 
Association. 

Style  alertness  and  style  authoritv 
are  probably  the  most  important  re¬ 
quirements  the  “transition-age"  cus¬ 
tomer  makes  of  his  store.  Golden  said. 
These  requirements  can’t  be  met  with 
a  restricted  inventory:  variety  of  in¬ 
ventory,  in  his  estimation,  is  practical¬ 
ly  compulsory,  no  matter  what  volume 
limitations  control  its  dejith.  In  its 
emphasis  on  variety,  one  of  this  store’s 
practices  is  to  have  some  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  men’s  wear  ami  furnishings  cre¬ 
ate  adaptations  of  their  regular  styles 
for  the  student  customers,  generally  a 
little  more  extreme  in  color  and  detail. 

The  department  also  recognizes  that 
along  with  his  devotion  to  color  atul 
current  fads,  the  student  customer  has 
a  finicky  anti  practiced  eye  for  “right¬ 
ness’’  in  proportion  and  detail  when 
he  is  buying,  for  example,  the  “Ivv 
I.eague  tvpe’’  of  clothes. 

Physically,  the  department  is  set  up 
so  that  it’s  completely  separate  from 
the  boys’  section;  and  it  is  hung  with 
pictures  of  all  the  high  schools  and 
prep  schools  within  a  2.5-mile  radius 
and  with  plaques  of  the  school  seals. 
The  customers  are  encouraged  to  roam 
around  and  look  over  the  stock.  Dis¬ 
play  setups  are  designed  to  facilitate 
this,  and  the  merchandise  is  easilv  ac¬ 
cessible  for  examination. 

Golden  described  several  successfid 
promotion  techniques  he  uses.  Each 
year,  one  of  the  Boston  newspapers 
prints  individual  sketches  of  all  the 
members  of  the  high  school  football 
squads.  The  store  sends  framed  re¬ 
prints  to  the  boys  (last  year  2,50(1  were 
mailed  out). 

Every  boy  w'ho  makes  a  purchase  in 
the  shop  is  given  a  silver  lapel  pin 
which  is  a  miniature  replica  of  the  seal 
of  his  high  school.  Each  year,  at  gradu¬ 
ation  time,  a  personal  letter  of  con¬ 
gratulation,  with  no  sales  talk,  goes  to 
every  high  school  and  prep  school 
senior  in  the  store’s  trading  area. 
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Behind  the  whole  successful  opera¬ 
tion  lies  the  fart  that  the  store  has  im¬ 
pressed  its  student  customers  with  its 
style  authority,  while  maintaining  an 
atmosphere  so  friendly  that  the  boys, 
in  Golden’s  words,  have  “a  sense  of 
proprietorship,  and  of  complete  rap¬ 
port  with  our  department  and  our 
personnel.’’ 

Fashions  to  Promote.  .Ml  the  sjieakers 
at  the  men’s  wear  session  called  for 
more  fashion  alertness,  more  fashion 
promotion,  more  courage  in  backing 
new  fashion  developments  with  mer- 
( handise.  .\  talk  and  merchandise  pie- 
sentation  by  ().  E.  .Schoeffler,  of 
Estpiire,  was  desoted  to  the  new  fash¬ 
ions  the  magazine  sponsors  for  the 
(oming  spring  and  .summer. 

He  described  two  trends;  an  overall 


brightening,  achieved  by  lustrous  fin¬ 
ishes  as  well  as  color  accents;  and  a 
marked  lightness  of  weight  in  both 
clothes  and  accessories.  Outstanding 
clothing  colors,  Schoeffler  said,  will  l)e 
dark  greys,  greyish  browns,  black  .incl 
dark  blues:  high  fashion  accessories 
colors  against  these  dark  backgrounds 
will  be  yellow,  pink,  helio,  bluish 
green,  lime  and  cognac.  In  sportswear 
accessories,  and  in  some  accessoi  ies  lor 
business  wear,  Estpiire  is  sup|K>rting 
“rum  colors.’’  from  golden  brown  to 
citrus  shades. 

For  summer  suits,  he  stressed  the  im- 
])ortance  of  lustrous  silk  shantungs 
and  mohair  blends.  Among  items  that 
promise  good  volume  he  singled  out 
the  light  weight  sports  slu»e  of  ma¬ 
chine-woven  leather,  especiallv  in  red 
and  black. 


Accessories  and  Smallwares 


O  EVER.KL  experts  in  the  accessories 
^  field  told  top  management  how  to 
get  prime  performance  from  this 
group  of  dejiartments.  and  a  top  man¬ 
agement  man  himself  told  how  his 
accessories  departments  turn  in  shin¬ 
ing  results  at  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision’s  session  on  accessories  and 
smallwares.  Lawrence  CL  Organ,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  the  Broadway 
Department  .Store,  Los  Angeles,  and 
chairman  of  NRDCLVs  .\ccessories 
and  Smallwares  (iroup,  presided 
Roy  H.  Myers,  president  of  the  john 
(i.  Myers  C^o.,  .Albany,  represented  top 
management  on  the  platform.  The 
superlative  turnover  achieved  in  his 
store’s  accessories  departments,  he  said, 
is  the  result  of  a  philosophy  of  selling 
and  doing  business  established  by  his 
late  father,  the  well  remembered  Clay 
Myers. 

Myers  stressed  the  fact  that  a  down¬ 
town  store  has  heavy  mid-day  traffic 
from  the  girls  who  work  in  offices  near 
the  store.  “They  are  in  our  store  per¬ 
haps  three  or  four  times  a  week,  casu¬ 
ally  drifting  through.  .  .  .  They  know 
our  merchandise  better  than  we  do.’’ 
To  entice  them  to  buy,  stocks  must 
always  be  fresh  and  new.  In  catering 
to  the  repetitive  customer  (as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  one  who  comes  in 


from  an  outlying  area  only  once  every 
few  weeks  to  shop  for  a  particular 
item),  the  store  buys  its  assortments, 
espec  ially  in  accessories,  wide  and  very 
thin.  Its  buyers  make  frecpient  trips 
to  market,  and  reorder  goods  only 
wben  delivery  will  be  fast. 

Because  the  average  customer  "must 
make  her  unobligated  dollars  go  a 
long  way,’’  the  store  makes  a  point  of 
offering  her  new  ideas  and  new  colors 
to  perk  up  the  clothes  she  now  owns. 
“.She  can  do  this  with  accessories  and 
she  can  do  it  often  and  inexpensively.’’ 

Merchandising  Tools.  semi-monthly 
summary  sheet  tells  management  each 
department’s  stock  on  hand,  in  tran¬ 
sit,  and  on  order,  plus  monthly  sales, 
comparisons  with  the  year  before, 
transactions,  and  markclowns.  On  the 
basis  of  its  figures,  buying  (done  al¬ 
ways  in  the  market)  is  planned  for  no 
more  than  15  to  bO  days  ahead.  \ 
monthly  statistical  sheet  shows  volume 
and  average  sale,  and  indicates  if  the 
departments  are  selling  more  custom¬ 
ers  and  more  to  each  customer.  S. 
slow -moving  stock  record  lists  month- 
old  accessories  items  for  review  and 
possible  action. 

With  these  tools,  the  Myers  man¬ 
agement  can  spot  a  department  that  is 
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BUTTONS 

S.ti.t  IS-- 


In  our  last  open  letter  we  gave  you  ^some  facts  about  the 
potentials  of  sewing  notions  in  general,  and  buttons,  in 
particular ,  as  to  volume  and  profit. 

Now  I'd  like  to  point  out  a  few  additional  facts  about 
"little  things"  that  are  of  significance  to  you  as  the  head 
of  an  important  store  in  your  community. 

Our  studies  have  revealed: 

1.  That  the  most  successful  notions  departments 
are  the  ones  which  had  the  strongest  sewing 
notions  classifications. 

2.  That  sewing  notions  are  more  profitable  than 
the  TOTAL.  NOTION  department  and  the 
TOTAL  STORE. 

3.  That  the  BUTTON  classification  of  the  store 
exceeds  the  total  sewing  notion  profits  by 
almost  two  to  one. 

These  are  challenging  facts.  And  they  inevitably  lead 
to  the  question:  "Is  my  store  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  potentials  of  sewing  notions  and  buttons  through 
merchandising,  display,  promotion?" 

We  shall,  of  course,  be  very  glad  to  put  our  78  years 
of  experience  in  buttons  at  your  disposal. 


Cordially, 


Paul  Heilman,  President 
B.  Blumenthal  &  Co.  ,  Inc. 


♦from  a  study  made  for  us  by  Russell  W.  Allen  Co.,  foremost  retail  research  organization 
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BASIC  STOCK  LIST 
for  HOSIERY 
DEPARTMENTS 

Includes  .  .  . 

•  All  items  listed  by  stand¬ 
ardized  classifications 

•  The  three  best  selling 
weights,  sizes,  and  prices 
for  each  sub-classification 

•  Best  selling  prices  and 
sizes  for  hosiery  acces¬ 
sories 

•  Complete  price  ranges  as 
reported  by  our  stores 

•  A  breakdown  of  1953 
hosiery  sales  in  percent¬ 
ages  by  each  classifica¬ 
tion 

•  Sample  forms  for  use  in 
maintaining  sales  and 
stock  records 

ONLY  $1.00  -  MEMBERS  ONLY 
Get  Your  Copies  Now! 

USE  ORDER  COUPON 


To: 

Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA 
100  West  31  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of 

the  Basic  Stock  List  for  Hosiery. 

Please  bill  me . 

My  check  is  enclosed . 

Name  . 

Store  . 

Address  . 


slipping,  can  “rip  it  apart,  dispose  of 
the  merchandise  quickly,  and  get  en¬ 
tirely  new  stocks  in  where  feasible.” 
Poor  figures  are  taken  to  mean  that 
the  department  does  not  have  what 
the  customers  want.  “We  have  found,” 
said  Myers,  “that  we  can,  by  getting 
almost  a  complete  new  stock,  find  new 
ideas  and  new  items  to  sell— most  of 
whidi  surprise  the  buyer.” 

Top  Management's  Part.  In  citing  the 
opportunities  for  accessories  depart¬ 
ments,  other  speakers  stressed  the  ini- 
poi  tame  of  just  such  top  management 
interest  as  Roy  Myers  exemplifies.  W. 

J.  McTigtie,  merchandise  manager, 
Clarson  Pirie  Scott  &:  Co.,  Chicago, 
asketl  top  management  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  accessories  group  of 
departments  in  buikiing  the  store’s 
fashion  reputation  aiul  profits.  He 
cited  the  value  of  such  special  services 
as  those  performed  by  accessories  de¬ 
partments  in  his  own  store— a  “Men 
Only”  shop  that  functions  not  just  at 
Christmas  but  throughout  the  year: 
participation  in  bridal  service  and 
promotions  for  the  bride;  a  Bouti(|ue 
Shop  in  the  better  ready-to-wear  area; 
a  budget  accessories  outpost  elsewhere 
in  the  fashion  area;  a  coordinated 
fashion  accessories  presentation  set  up 
in  the  home  furnishings  area  at  (dirist- 
mas.  All  of  these  efforts,  he  reported, 
add  important  volume  and  profit. 

The  development  of  the  sportswear 
look  and  the  casual  idea  in  accessories 
leads  to  the  thought  of  a  budget 
sportswear  operation  on  the  main 
floor,  McTigue  suggested— a  minimum 
assortment  and  an  item  operation,  as 
distinguished  from  the  upstairs  assort¬ 
ment  merchandising  approach.  He 
suggested  that  sales  per  square  foot 
in  such  departments  can  reach  S500, 
with  net  profit  showings  of  10  per  cent 
and  more. 

Citing  the  fashion  opportunities  for 
individual  accessories  departments, 
McTigue  said  that  in  many  large  de¬ 
partment  stores  the  accessories  and 
smallwares  group  contributes  as  much 
as  25  per  cent  of  the  total  dollar 
volume  of  the  upstairs  store,  with  net 
profit  of  10  per  cent  or  more.  “With 
that  kind  of  contribution,”  he  asked, 
“why  shouldn’t  top  management  give 
the  departments  in  our  group  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment?” 


The  Fashion  Story.  Ann  R.  Sibrr,  of 
.\nn  Silver  Associates,  using  a  fast- 
moving  fashion  show  to  illustrate  her 
points,  summarized  the  fashion  op|x)r- 
tunities  for  accessories  departments 
this  season.  She  showed  how  this 
year’s  long  lean  look  demands  “the 
balance,  the  underscoring,  the  person¬ 
alizing  that  accessories  give.”  New 
pins  worn  in  new  places  dramatize  the 
new  long  line;  beatl  ropes,  l)il)s,  and 
necklaces  go  with  the  varied  necklines 
—as  do  Flemish  collars,  scarfs,  and  fill- 
ins  from  the  neckwear  houses.  She 
emphasized  bracelets  and  sliimner 
gloves  with  the  shorter,  narrower 
sleeves;  showed  hip-dipping  belts  to 
accentuate  the  tlownward  look  ot  the 
silhouette,  and  showed  how  the  im¬ 
portant  bag,  dramatic  in  shape  or 
color,  is  required  by  the  k)ng  torso 
silhouette. 

To  get  the  fashion  story  across  in 
accessories  ilepartments.  Miss  Silver 
urged  dramatic  displays.  She  recoin- 
meiuled  color  promotions  that  are 
done  with  real  impact;  coortlinations 
that  feature  matching,  bletuling,  or 
contrasting  accessories,  “(aiordination 
means  what  goes  with  what,”  she  said. 
“It  should  not  mean  necessarily  that 
the  bag  must  match  the  shoes.” 

Putting  accessories  on  the  salesgirls, 
especially  if  they  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  wear  suitable  background 
clothes,  was  also  recommended,  and 
so  were  special  accessories  shows. 
Those  she  herself  has  staged,  said  Miss 
Silver,  have  played  to  standing  room 
only.  When  accessories  are  used  in 
ready-to-wear  fashion  shows,  she  urged 
buyers  to  use  really  important  num¬ 
bers  whose  fashion  features  will  be 
talked  about. 

Since  the  best  techniques  won’t  over¬ 
come  the  handicap  of  a  disinterested 
sales  staff.  Miss  Silver  urged  buyers  to 
talk  about  the  new  merchandise  even 
before  it  gets  into  the  store,  to  put  on 
fashion  shows  for  the  salesgirls,  and  to 
“get  her  into  your  accessory  act.  Get 
her  enthusiastic  about  her  role  in  in¬ 
troducing  the  newest  accessory  fash¬ 
ions  to  the  customer . \ny  effort 

you  make  .  .  .  will  jtay  off.” 

Laying  Out  the  Floor.  The  part  that 
main  floor  layout  can  play  in  making 
the  most  of  accessories  opportunities 
was  explained  by  Fred  Mellon,  gen- 
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eral  liierchandise  manager  ioi  Giinbel 
Brothers,  New  York,  who  reviewed  the 
thinking  liehind  the  re-doing  of  that 
store’s  main  Hoot  a  few  years  ago.  “W'e 
plated  fashion  accessories  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  floor  where  the  natural 
traffic  was  heaviest,”  he  explained,  “so 
that  these  classifications  would  give 
the  <  iistomer  the  impression  of  a  fash¬ 
ion  store.”  And,  he  added,  these  de- 
paitments  are  historically  high  profit 
()|)erations. 

I  he  main  floor  layout  at  (iimbel’s, 
whidi  has  resulted  in  increased  sales 
anil  profits,  uses  diagonal  traffic  lanes 
to  Ining  customers  to  the  rear  and 
center  of  the  street  floor.  Outposts  in 
top  irafhc  spots  highlight  high  markup 
iiienhandise.  Fixtures,  whether  for 
self-selection  or  for  specialized  selling, 
were  carefully  chosen  for  ability  to 
show  a  tremendous  assortment  of  mer- 
(handise  and  to  house  a  maximum  of 
stock. 

.\isle  tables  and  special  selling  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  middle  of  the  street  floor 
feature  promotional  goods  of  all  types, 
and  have  proved  a  wonderful  medium 
for  demonstrating  and  introducing 
new  items.  By  exposing  the  merchan¬ 
dise  to  more  traffic  than  an  upstairs 
location  could  hope  for,  the  store  can 
get  a  quick  reaction  on  a  new  item. 
(Corner  cases  in  departments  are  re¬ 
served  for  correlated  accessory  dis¬ 
plays,  to  tie  in  with  a  color  or  style 
theme  in  ready-to-wear.  Signing  and 
lighting  get  careful  attention. 

Mellon  stressed  that  an  open  mind 
must  be  kept  if  the  store  is  to  keep  up 
with  changes  in  ideas  and  trends.  “In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  four  years  ago 
we  completely  did  over  our  main 
floor,”  he  said,  “the  recent  trend 
toward  casual  living  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  casual  clothes  forced  us  to 
open  a  sportswear  and  casual  shoe  de¬ 
partment  on  our  main  floor.” 

Sick  Hosiery  Departments.  Profit 
troubles  in  the  hosiery  department  are 
fairly  common  among  stores,  said  W. 
F.  Williamson,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Hosiery  Manu¬ 
facturers.  He  acknowledged  that 
manufacturers  as  well  as  retailers  were 
at  fault,  and  offered  a  program  for 
improvement.  He  reminded  stores  that 
advertising  and  merchandising  poli¬ 
cies  that  prevailed  when  hosiery  was 


scarce  and  relatively  expensive  woidd 
not  apply  today.  He  warned  against 
selling  on  a  purely  price  basis,  “since 
other  outlets  offering  little  or  nothing 
but  price  are  in  an  impregnable  posi¬ 
tion  where  service,  merchandising,  and 
choice  are  counted  of  no  importance.” 

The  typical  customer,  he  explained, 
is  practically  in  uniform  so  far  as 
hosiery  goes.  He  made  a  plea  for  sell¬ 
ing  her  one  more  shade,  one  more 
lonstruction,  another  weight,  some 
knee-highs.  “The  building  up  of  a 
customer  following  based  on  service 
and  wide  availability  of  choice  is  not 
only  profitable,  but  it  offers  stability 
in  the  whole  operation.  .  .  .  It  will 
require  study  and  effort.  ...  It  will  be 
slow  in  show'ing  results.  Ir  will  be 
full  of  disap[)ointments,  but  kept  at 
consistently  and  intelligently,  it  will 
work.” 

Top  management  can  help,  Wil¬ 
liamson  suggested,  by  giving  the  de¬ 
partment  a  budget  for  experimenting 
in  new  items,  by  having  hosiery  shown 
wherever  it  can  be  shown  effectively, 
and  by  getting  hosiery  into  the  com¬ 
mentary  at  fashion  shows.  Consistent 
emphasis  on  quality  and  tvide  choice 
will  improve  profits  and  sales,  he 
promised.  Continuation  of  policies 
now  generally  followed,  he  said,  will 
have  the  reverse  effect. 

Tricks  of  Display.  For  ideas  on  the 
main  floor  display,  John  G.  Poulos, 
editor,  drug  editions.  Chain  Store  .Age, 
showed  a  slide  presentation  of  how  the 
newer  stores  in  the  chain  drug  field 
are  gearing  themselves  to  partial  or 
complete  self-service  merchandising. 
Many  of  the  slides  .showed  fashion 
accessories,  housewares,  and  other 
items  commonly  described  as  “depart¬ 
ment  store  merchandise.” 

Particularly  impressive  was  the  in¬ 
genuity  shown  by  the  drug  stores  in 
using  gondolas  for  mass  displays. 
Rather  than  change  the  “home”  loca¬ 
tion  of  an  item  selected 'for  special 
emphasis  at  a  given  time,  the  druggists 
use  the  ends  of  the  gondolas  for  the 
featured  items  and  for  new  items. 
These  frequently  changed  end  dis¬ 
plays,  Poulos  explained,  give  the  store 
a  new  look  every  week.  He  also  em¬ 
phasized  the  use  of  signs  and  slogans 
and  props  to  dramatize  individual 
items. 


Only  ONE  Book 
Has  ALL  the 
Principles  of 
Successful  Buying 

IHE 

BUYER  S  MANUAL 

Junior  Executives  —  Senior 
Executives  —  all  can  profit 
from  careful  study  of  the  re- 
rorded  experience  of  27  suc¬ 
cessful  retailers. 

Every  an^le  of  the  buyer  s  job 
is  explained  in  clear,  under¬ 
standable  languafie. 

45.(10(1  copies  to  date!  Be¬ 
cause  The  Buyers  Manual 
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Practiccdly  every  college 
School  of  Business  in  the 
country  uses  it  either  as  text¬ 
book  or  top  priority  reference 
book. 

Practically  every  [)€rsonnel 
training  office  in  every  store 
in  the  country  knows  how 
continuously  it  goes  to  The 
Buyer’s  Manual  for  help  on  a 
problem. 

Have  your  own  copy!  Keep  it 
at  home  to  study,  to  read,  to 
re-read.  Youll  never  make  a 
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KEY-DRIVEN,  ALL-ELECTRIC  OPERATION 

A  key-driven  calculator  is  faster  than 
other  types.  The  gadgets  are  gone,  and 
when  you  touch  a  key  you  get  an  answer— 
instantly!  What’s  more,  complete  electrifi¬ 
cation  provides  uniform  key  stroke  for  all 
keys— meaning  far  greater  operating  ease. 


SALES  AUDIT 

—Determine  class-of-sale  figures 
—Prove  sales  checks 
—Determine  departmental  and  clerks’ 
sales  figures 

—Accumulate  figures  for  taxes  and 
discounts 

OPERATING  STATISTICS 

—Provide  management  reports  from 
sales  audit 

ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE 

—Check  incoming  invoices 
—Determine  cost  and  sales  figures 
—Determine  discounts  and  mark-ups 

PAYROLL 

—Compute  gross  earnings 
—Determine  tax  deductions 
—Provide  net  earnings 

PERIODIC  INVENTORY  EXTENSIONS 


AUTOMATIC  MEMORY  DIALS 

Burroughs  Memory  Dials  automatically 
give  you  accumulate  extensions— and  you 
get  grand  totals  or  net  results  at  the  touch 
of  a  key.  There’s  no  rehandling  of  figures, 
and  so  no  chance  for  operator  errors. 


COIIA 

troll 


DIRECT  SUBTRACTION 

It’s  as  simple  as  this:  Accumulate  the  gross 
amount  in  the  rear  dial,  compute  the 
deductions  and  accumulate  them  in  the 
front  dial.  Depress  the  subtract  key.  The 
answer  appears  instantly  in  the  rear  dial. 


For  the  accounting  jobs  we  have  listed,  the 
Burroughs  Calculator  with  Memory  Dials  is  simply 
a  natural.  It  will  do  more  work,  faster,  and  at  lower 
net  cost,  than  any  other  machine  you  can  buy!  For 
more  information  and  a  demonstration,  call  your 
nearest  Burroughs  branch.  Or  write  to  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


The  Burroughs  Calculator  line  includes  models 
with  single  or  dual  totals,  in  various  capacities. 


baseness  tKoies  Burroughs 


Burroughs 


17XPENSE  (Center  AiTountiiif*.  irom 
^  which  great  things  in  cost  control 
are  expected,  was  the  subject  ol  two 
convention  sessions.  One  was  a  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  meeting  to  discuss 
the  technical  prohleins  of  setting  up 
the  system  for  this  business  year.  Fhe 
other  session,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  and  the  .Store 
Management  Ciroup,  tliscussed  the 


elfects  on  operations  anti  the  expense 
control  achievements  that  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  ftom  gootl  use  of  the  new 
system. 

Making  a  Start.  .\t  the  (kmtrollers' 
Congress  session  a  poll  of  the  audience 
of  nearly  500  showed  that  most  of  the 
stores  represented  were  adopting  the 
new  expense  classifications  now  and 


planning  production  unit  accounting 
for  some  time  in  the  future.  There 
were  some  scattered  cpiestions  raised 
about  the  feasibility  of  .setting  up  the 
new  ( lassifications  by  February  1,  but 
those  who  were  well  into  the  job  said 
it  had  been  made  amazingly  easy  by 
the  Manual’s  cross-reference  tables. 

.Stores  were  advised  that  the  fact  that 
they  have  already  prepared  1055  bml- 


Expense  Center  Accounting 


ViiKcnt  C.  A.  Hitter,  ihairinaii  ot  tlie  Controllers’  Congress,  with  the  men  who  have  Itrought  about  the  revolution  in 
retail  atcouming:  Harry  1..  .Margnles,  RaymomI  F.  Copes.  .Allred  (i.  Mayor,  Kenneth  1*.  Mages,  Malcolm  1*.  McNair. 
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gets  on  the  okl  basis  is  no  bar  to  the 
immediate  adoption  of  Exj>ense  Cen¬ 
ter  Accounting.  It  was  emphasized, 
however,  that  if  a  store  can't  get  set  up 
for  Expense  Center  Accounting  by  the 
l)eginning  of  the  year,  it  can  still  make 
the  change  later  this  year.  In  that 
case,  the  figures  for  the  months  on  the 
old  basis  must  be  converted  into  ex¬ 
pense  center  classifications  later  so 
that  the  Harvard  Report  question¬ 
naires  can  l)e  answered.  Ray  Copes 
reported  also  that  the  quarterly  and 
annual  reports  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  will  gradually  be  put  on  the 
Expense  Center  basis. 

Vincent  C.  A.  Bitter,  chairman  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  and  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  Peck  &  Peck, 
o|)ened  the  meeting  and  then  turned  it 
over  to  Harry  Margules,  chairman  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  Stamlard 
Revisions  Committee,  controller  of 
Gimbel  Bros.,  Pittsburgh,  and  recipi¬ 
ent  of  one  of  the  NRDG.Vs  silver 
plaque  awards  this  year.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  that  producetl 
the  Manual  formed  a  discussion  panel. 
They  were:  Malcolm  P.  McNair  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  .\dminis- 
tration.  Harvard  University:  .\lfred  G. 
Mayor  of  S.  D.  Leidesdorf;  Kenneth 
Mages  of  Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  & 
Smart,  and  Raymond  F.  Copes,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress. 

During  two  hours  packed  with  shop 
talk,  the  question  the  panel  members 
had  to  deal  with  most  often  was  how 
this  year’s  figures  on  the  new  basis 
could  be  compared  with  last  year's 
figures  on  the  old  basis.  There  were 
three  answers;  (1)  strict  comparabilitv 
can  be  sacrificed  for  a  year;  or  (2)  last 
year’s  expenses  can  be  re-g!<juped  in 
the  new  classifications  for  comparison 
purposes;  or  (3)  records  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  can  be  kept  on  both  the  old 
and  the  new  basis. 

The  biggest  job  involved  in  the  con¬ 
version  is  the  assigning  of  payroll  to 
the  new  classifications.  The  first  step 
is  to  create  a  card  record  for  every 
[person  on  the  payroll,  showing  his 
duties.  Several  stores  reported  that  at 
this  point  they  had  uncovered  many 
instances  where  work  was  not  being 
charged  properly  even  on  the  existing 
basis. 

In  response  to  several  questions,  the 


mendiers  of  the  panel  emphasized  that 
there  is  no  need  for  a  store  to  abandon 
its  individual  account  lines  in  order 
to  conform  to  the  Manual.  It  can  set 
up  as  many  sub-centers  as  it  pleases 
under  the  listed  center  in  the  manual 
and  simply  consolidate  them  when  re¬ 
porting  to  Harv’ard  or  the  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

The  expense  center  for  Siqjplement- 
ary  Benefits  was  the  subject  of  con¬ 
siderable  discussion.  The  Expense 
Center  Accounting  Manual  advises 
that  all  vacation  pay  should  be  accum¬ 
ulated  in  this  center,  because  it  follows 
the  principle  of  charging  to  a  center 
only  the  expenses  that  are  controllable 
in  the  center.  (The  A.  M.  C.  manual, 
slanted  more  in  the  direction  of  the 
full-cost  principle,  puts  vacation  pay 
in  the  work  center  itself.)  The  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  committee  members 
pointed  out  that,  aside  from  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  controllable  cost  theory, 
there  may  be  tax  advantages,  under 
the  new  Revenue  Act,  in  accumulating 
these  costs  in  Supplementary  Benefits. 

Non-Controllers  Report.  Strong  sup¬ 
port  for  production  unit  accounting 
was  offered  at  a  joint  session  of  the 
Store  Management  Group  and  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  at  which  a  store 
president,  a  store  manager,  ami  an  ac¬ 
countant  offered  testimonials  as  to  the 
accomplishments  possible  under  the 
new  accounting  method.  Thomas  P. 
Liston,  vice  president  and  store  man¬ 
ager  for  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago, 
presided. 

Harry  Margules,  controller  of  Gim¬ 
bel  Bros.,  Pittsburgh,  spoke  of  the 
new  Expense  Center  Accounting  Man¬ 
ual  and  expressed  gratification  at  the 
reception  given  to  it.  He  was  par¬ 
ticularly  delighted  with  a  report  from 
the  head  of  a  smaller  store.  Having  no 
controller,  the  store  principal  himself 
went  through  the  manual  and  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  could  set  up  expense 
center  accounting  without  outside 
help.  Margules  stressed  that,  although 
the  Manual  may  not  yet  be  perfect, 
the  principles  behind  it  are  sound, 
and  stores  can  begin  applying  them 
at  once. 

First  Hand  Experience.  Speaking  for 
a  store  that  has  been  on  expense  center 
accounting  for  a  year,  Charles  Levy, 


president  of  S.  P.  Dunham  Co.,  1 

Trenton,  told  how  production  unit  I 

accounting  helped  reduce  payroll  ex-  | 

penses  by  highlighting  the  cost  of  out-  I 
moded  technitjues  in  office  and  (ulier  | 
non-selling  work.  | 

The  Dunham  store  had  invited 
Robert  Wolfe  to  help  them  fiiul  out  j 
how  to  l)ring  their  non-selling  costs 
into  line  with  those  of  other  sunes. 

He  helped  them  work  up  job  cards  1 
and  regroup  people  into  expense  cen-  * 

ters.  After  two  months,  enough  infor¬ 
mation  had  Ireen  gatheretl  to  permit 
comparisons  with  other  stores.  I'liese 
comparisons  showed  an  office  staff  of 
almost  doulrle  what  would  be  needed 
if  the  store  could  match  the  prodiu  tiv- 
ity  records  of  others. 

Dunham’s  next  revised  its  own  pro¬ 
cedures,  reviewing  one  center  at  a 
time.  Levy  stressed  that  they  did  not 
dismiss  surplus  employees  but  simply 
refrained  from  replacing  any  who  left. 

No  new  procedure  was  ever  started 
with  more  people  than  it  needed,  even 
if  this  meant  reassigning  the  superflu¬ 
ous  employees  elsewhere.  On-the-jol) 
training  was  given  where  needed  for 
the  new  procedures.  Some  were 
trained  in  two  or  more  activities,  to 
permit  ready  transfer  as  peaks  and 
valleys  developed. 

A  new  series  of  reports  for  manage¬ 
ment  was  sc  heduled,  to  indicate  pro 
ductivity  in  all  non-selling  area?>.  .\n 
Dunham’s  enters  its  second  year  uiiclei 
production  unit  accounting,  it  is  not 
only  comparing  figures  with  odiei 
retail  stores  and  with  its  own  experi¬ 
ence,  center  f)y  center,  Init  is  budget¬ 
ing  future  outlays  on  that  basis. 

New  Future  for  Supervisors.  Speaking 
for  the  accountant,  Alfred  G.  Mayor, 
manager,  systems  division,  S.  D.  Lei¬ 
desdorf  &  Co.,  saw  in  production  unit 
accounting  “a  new  era”  for  the  su|)er- 
visory  executive.  “His  contribution  to 
the  net  profit  of  the  l)usiness  can  now 
be  effectively  measured.  This  definite¬ 
ly  means  that  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
creased  appreciation  of  the  work  and 
of  the  value  of  our  line  executives  and 
supervisors.” 

Mayor  saw  in  production  unit  ac¬ 
counting  methods  expense  reduc  tion 
tools  which  may  safely  be  entrusted  to 
department  heads  and  line  operations 
{Continued  on  page  88) 
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More  fhan  1,000  women  came  to  a  party 
show  at  Strawbridge  and  Clothier,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  learn  easy  ways  to  entertain. 
Shown  here  are  customers  who  stopped  to 
chat  with  Dinah  Grace,  who  presented  the 
show.  Store  Events,  Inc.,  arranged  it. 


Gimbel's,  Philadelphia,  estimated  that 
its  Do-It-Yourself  show  last  spring  had 
60,000  visitors,  including  many  family 
shopping  parties.  The  show  ran  for  a 
week,  backed  by  windows  and  ads. 


At  Porteous,  Mitchell  &  Braun  Co.,  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  Hallmark's  Kaye  King  put  on 
a  45-minute  gift-wrapping  demonstration 
which  showed  women  that  it  isn't  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  an  artist  to  do  a  handsome 
job  of  wrapping  one's  gifts. 


^HE  do-it-yourself  trend,  that  expression  of  America's  apparently  unslakable  thirst 
*  for  creative  satisfaction,  continues  to  grow,  and  to  grow  in  a  direction  that  makes 
it  increasingly  important  to  the  department  store  world. 

When  STORES  first  reported  to  management  on  do-it-yourself,  less  than  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  the  first  storewide  event  on  this  theme  had  just  been  staged  by  a 
major  department  store.  Since  then,  there  has  been  much  more  department  store 
experience  with  large  and  small  promotions  in  the  field,  and  there  are  some  do-it- 
yourself  shops  within  department  stores.  Increasing  knowledge  of  the  trend  and  the 
customer  has  led  to  the  development  of  merchandise  better  suited  to  department  store 
handling  than  was  available  even  a  year  ago,  and  has  led  also  to  the  development 
of  more  practical  help  for  retailers  and  their  customers  from  many  sources. 

A  report  to  management  on  the  do-it-yourself  merchandise  and  merchandising 
plans  now  available  to  department  stores  appears  in  the  pages  that  follow.  In  this 
report,  STORES  once  again  omits  the  whole  subject  of  dressmaking.  This  is  done 
because  the  problems  of  selling  fashions  by  the  yard  are  far  more  familiar  to  manage¬ 
ment  than  those  connected  with  the  newer  forms  of  do-it-yourself  activity,  concerned 
with  making  the  home  itself  more  corhfortable  or  beautiful. 
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THE  DO-IT-YOURSELF  MARKET 


It  grows  in  size  and  range.  As  it  grows,  the  focus 
of  interest  is  shifting  from  the  lumber  yard  to  the 
department  store,  and  manufacturers  are  gearing  their 
products  and  presentations  to  department  store  needs. 


A  FEVER,  a  phase,  a  panacea  for 
the  ills  of  civilized  living— how¬ 
ever  one  looks  upon  the  do-it-yourself 
trend,  diere  is  no  denying  its  flourish¬ 
ing  growth.  Every  department  store 
customer  is  a  craftsman  these  days, 
even  die  ones  who  don’t  know  a  buzz- 
saw  from  a  boot  tree. 

When  the  term,  “do-it-yourself,” 
first  became  popular  a  few  yeai-s  ago, 
it  brought  connotations  of  the  home 
owner  who  finished  a  room  in  his  attic 
or  basement;  of  the  housewife  who 
knew  how  to  cut  boldly  into  drajiery 
fabrics  and  make  like  a  decorator;  of 
the  young  marrieds  who  were  driven 
into  dingy  apartments  by  the  hous¬ 
ing  shortage  but  who  defeated  squal¬ 
or  with  paint,  paper,  work,  and  in¬ 
genuity. 

Today,  do-it-yourself  covers  a  much 
wider  range  of  activities.  The  paint¬ 
ers  and  paperers,  the  attic-finishers 
and  slip  cover  makers  are  still  part  of 
the  story,  of  course.  But  their  ranks 
have  been  swelled  by  men  and  women 
who  can  satisfy  their  creative  urge  with 
simpler  projects.  There  are  men  who 
do  not  care  to  charter  bulldozers  and 
wrest  homes  from  the  wilderness,  but 
who  nevertheless  get  pleasure  from 
assembling  and  finishing  pre-cut  fur¬ 
niture.  And  there  are  women  who  get 
all  the  artistic  expression  they  want 
from  fringing  a  place  mat  or  contriv¬ 
ing  a  doll  out  of  wash  cloths. 

The  Ten-Thumbed  Majority.  It  is  these 
less  talented  souls,  far  more  numerous 
than  those  with  the  skills  and  the 


time  to  tackle  larger  jobs,  who  are 
shifting  the  focus  of  do-it-yourself 
from  the  lumber  yard  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  store.  I'heir  interests  range  over 
a  wide  field,  and  they  turn  to  the 
department  store  for  new  items  con¬ 
ceived  especially  for  them,  and  for 
familiar  merchandise  newly  brought 
under  the  do-it-yourself  banner. 

Side  by  side,  two  do-it-yourself  cus¬ 
tomers  are  turning  to  the  department 
store.  One  is  the  familiar  home  owner 
or  home  maker,  eager  to  learn,  eager 
to  acquire  skills,  seeking  instructions 
and  tools  that  will  make  a  neat,  pro¬ 
fessional  job  possible.  The  other  is 
the  one  who  has  neither  the  time  nor 
the  inclination  to  acquire  skills,  and 
therefore  wants  materials  that  are  easy 
to  handle  and  that  require  very  few 
tools.  For  this  customer,  kits  that 
wrap  up  materials,  tools  and  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  necessary  odds  and  ends  in 
a  single  package  are  ideal. 

The  same  customer,  of  course,  may 
turn  up  in  both  roles.  A  man  may  do 
a  masterful  job  of  finishing  his  base¬ 
ment,  finding  no  tool  too  expensive 
and  no  procedure  too  laborious  in  his 
carpentry  activities.  But  when  it  comes 
to  painting  a  picture,  he  may  make  up 
for  an  eye  untrained  in  color  and  line 
by  turning  to  numbered  paints  and 
achieving  a  couple  of  oils,  or  even  a 
wall  paper  mural,  by  the  easiest  meth- 
(xl.  Similarly,  the  woman  who  is  a 
meticulous  seamstress  may  want  to  re¬ 
finish  a  down-at-the-heels  table.  For 
her,  no  sanding  machines  hold  charm. 
She  does  the  job  with  a  single  coat  of 


enamel,  or  perhaps  with  self-adhering 
plastic  surfacing. 

Retail  Self-Doubt.  Department  stores 
tend  to  be  uncertain  of  their  ability 
to  handle  the  first  customer  and  not 
fully  aware  of  the  growing  importance 
of  the  second.  Many  of  them  quail 
especially  before  the  prosjject  of  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  true  do-it-yourselfer— par¬ 
ticularly  the  male  of  the  species,  who 
cheerfully  gives  up  lunch,  dinner,  or 
cherished  Saturday  morning  sleep  to 
pick  iqj  new  pointers  on  tcx)ls  and 
materials. 

Some  department  store  manage¬ 
ments  feel  they  must  leave  do-it-your¬ 
self  alone  because  they  neither  have 
nor  understand  hardware  operations. 
Others  say  their  big  obstacle  is  the 
lack  of  trained  salespeople  or  of  manu¬ 
facturer-supplied  demonstrators  who 
can  handle  the  customer’s  demands 
for  information  in  day-to-day  selling. 
Unfortunately,  some  manufacturers  of 
do-it-yourself  merchandise  share  the 
department  store’s  self-doubts  and 
have  channeled  their  excellent  prod¬ 
ucts  to  other  outlets  first. 

Simplifying  the  Selling.  A  great  many 
resources,  however,  realize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  power  of  department  store 
traffic,  and  have  geared  their  products 
and  their  presentations  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  needs.  In  most  cases,  that 
means  using  displays,  {lackaging,  in¬ 
formative  advertising,  and  any  other 
appropriate  devices  to  make  the  prod¬ 
uct  easy  for  the  average  department 
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AMERICAN  HOME  PATTERN  CENTER 

Brown-Dunkin,  Tulsa,  assembles  a  number 
of  do-H-yourself  items  in  a  special  shop 
dedicated  to  the  idea  that  "it's  fascinating 
and  economical"  to  paint,  paper,  make 
headboards,  etc.  Prominently  featured 
are  the  American  Home  patterns,  contain¬ 
ing  instructions  for  making  articles  for  the 
home  and  doing  various  jobs  about  the 
house.  Woman  in  charge  of  shop  sells 
and  instructs  with  respect  to  materials  sold 
there,  and  directs  pattern  customers  to 
other  departments  of  store  for  materials 
they  need.  Full-page  ad  announced  the 
new  shop  last  October,  when  resources 
sent  representatives  to  assist  with  dem¬ 
onstrations  at  the  grand  opening. 


ANYONE  CAN  DO  ITI 

Key  to  success  in  demonstrations  of  do-it-yourself  items  is  stress  upon  the  thought  that 
anyone  can  do  the  job.  Bamberger's,  Newark,  hit  hard  on  this  theme  during  a  September 
do-H-yourself  week,  in  the  course  of  which  H  had  a  total  of  50  shows  in  a  central  stag¬ 
ing  area,  plus  special  help  on  the  selling  floors.  Shown  below  is  a  customer  who  came 
up  to  the  stage  at  the  demonstrator's  invHation  to  try  his  hand  at  putting  wall  tile  in 
place.  Also  effective  was  the  device  in  UnHed  Wallpaper's  demonstration  at  Barn's, 
(left,  below),  of  having  women  in  slacks  and  overalls  to  show  papering  techniques. 
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full-scale  I 

fiD  TRANSFER/ 


BAPBECUC  UT€N$IL  MCK  •  No  II3W 


MiNiATUtE  FOU*  DPAWES  CHEST  •  No  tOSW 


PLANT  HOIOEPS  •  No  10^ 


BOOK  BEFEIENCE  PACK  •  No  I09W 


SPICE  PACK  •  No  I0?W 


WALL  CABINET  •  No  104W 


WALL  DISPENSER  •  No  I1CW 


BARBECUE  TABLE  AND  BENCHES  •  No  ilKW 


WALL  DESK  •  No.  103W 


cutting  boards  or  wall  plaques  •No.  )I?W 


CUTTING  BOARDS  OR  WALL  PLAQUES  •  No.  IIIW 


HERB  AND  SPICE  CHEST  •  No.  I06W 


INITIAL  SELECTION  OF  McCALL'S  PAHERN  DESIGNS 

Retail  prices  from  40i  to  75i 


•  6  Full  Pages  in  January  McCALL'S  —  read  in  more  than 
4,500,000  homes! 

•  Front  Cover  of  January  McCALL'S  highlights  the  Do-It-Yourself 
trend! 

•  Full  editorial  feature  in  McCALL'S  every  month!  This  means 
continuous  promotion. 

9  Ads  in  national  consumer  magazines.  Popular  Mechanics, 
Mechanix  Illustrated,  Popular  Science  and  other  "Do-It-Your¬ 
self"  publications! 

9  Ads  in  American  Lumberman,  Hardware  Age,  Hardware  Re¬ 
tailer,  Building  Supply  News,  other  trade  publications! 

9  POINT-OF-SALE  DISPLAY  AAATERIAL.  Complete  "Do-It-Your¬ 
self"  Promotion  Kit  for  point-of-sale  display  of  McCall's 
Transfer  Patterns. 
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i. 


I  McCall’s,  the  greatest  name  in  patterns,  now  presents  a  revolutionary 
I  new  transfer  pattern  for  "Do-It-Yourself”  enthusiasts  that  will  increase 
!  traffic,  sales  and  profit  in  your  store! 

j  Be  the  first  in  your  community  to  attract  the  vast  and  growing  army  of 
"Do-It-Yourself”  fans  with  exciting  new  transfer  patterns  that  are 
ironed  on  the  material  directly.  No  more  tracing,  no  scaling.  Now 
McCall’s  offers  a  perfect  guide  for  cutting  with  power  or  hand  tools. 

What’s  more,  in  each  pattern  envelope,  McCall’s  includes  a  separate 
CUT  ’N’  JOIN  GUIDE,  a  goldmine  of  information,  to  hang  over  the 

I  workbench.  These  clearly  illustrated,  step-by-step  instructions  will 
simplify  the  project  for  beginners  and  experienced  craftsmen. 

Now  you  can  attract  "Do-It-Yourself”  fans  with  these  revolutionary 
new  transfer  patterns  for  exciting  new  woodworking  projects.  Once 
they  try  McCall’s  "Do-It-Yourself”  Full-Scale  and  Transfer  Patterns, 
they’ll  come  clamoring  back  for  more  .  .  .  more  patterns,  more  tools, 
more  materials! 

i  That’s  McCall’s  new  pattern  for  increasing  your  traffic,  sales  and  profit. 
Make  this  pattern  pay  off  BIG  for  you! 


revolving  counter  display 


SilF  SERYICE  DISPLAY  UNITS 

Choose  either  one  of  these  two  dis¬ 
tinctive,  effective  Self-Service  Dis¬ 
play  Units  for  McCall’s  unique 
Transfer  Patterns:  Peg  Board  Style, 
Add-A-Pocket  Display. ..or  Revolv¬ 
ing  Counter  Stand,  23*  in  height. 


EASY  AS  AB  C  TO  USE 


JUST  IRON  IT  ON,., 


THEN  CUT  IT  OUT! 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


230  Fork  Avenue,  Box  S 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Xtt.:  Do-'t-Yourse’f  Sale'  Dept. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  about  McCall's  Do-It-Yourself 
Patterns  and  Promotion  Program. 


NAME _ _ _ TITLE _  ■ 

FIRM _ _ _ _  ■ 

ADDRESS _ _ _  S 

CITY _ _ ZONE _ STATE _  ! 

Check  one;  □  Manufacturer  □  Wholesaler  □  Retailer  ■ 

b.-.-.--.-----— —»..J 
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N4ake  your  own  antique  furniture  reproductions' 


PAHERNS  FOR  THE  CARPENTER 

Here  is  how  McCall's  visualizes  Hs  wood-working  pat¬ 
terns  in  the  department  store.  Patterns,  which  transfer 
full-scale  to  the  wood,  are  in  self-service  pockets  on  the 
wall,  accompanied  by  pictures  of  made-up  articles. 
Hand  and  power  tools,  paints,  and  other  do-it-yourself 
materials  are  nearby. 


store  salesgirl  to  sell. 

A  notable  example  is  provitletl  by 
Parker-Allen,  whose  power  tools  and 
kits,  retailing  at  $40  or  $50  are  typical 
of  the  merchaiulise  department  stoies 
believe  they  cannot  sell  without  spe¬ 
cially  trained  salespeople.  Here  is  h(»w 
this  resource  and  its  department  store 
customers  have  tackled  the  problem: 

Every  month  or  so,  a  single  tool  or 
kit  is  selected  for  promotion.  Great 
care  is  used  in  preparing  an  ad  that 
contains  every  scrap  of  information 
the  customer  may  require.  A  copy  of 
this  ad  is  posted  in  the  departmental 
display,  and  the  salesgirl  assigned  to 
the  section  is  asked  to  read  the  ad 
carefully.  That’s  all!  In  larger  than 
medium-sized  department  stores,  a 
monthly  promotion  of  this  kind  means 
selling  500  to  1,000  units  a  month.  In 
one  New  England  store,  this  one  line 
of  power  tools  brought  an  extra  half¬ 
million  dollars  of  volume  last  year. 

(An  unusual  merchandising  meth 
od  goes  along  with  these  tools,  by  the 
way.  Only  the  featured  item  is  stocked. 
The  store’s  only  inventory  is  what  it 
carries  to  back  its  ad.  And  the  sales¬ 
person  has  to  learn  only  one  item- 
the  one  currently  featured.) 

.Another  supplier  who  has  helped 
department  stores  demonstrate  that 
they  can  handle  household  hardware 
without  highly  skilled  salespeople  is 
Hardware  Distributors,  a  wholesaler 
who  sets  up  sections  in  department 
stores,  keeping  the  assortment  filled 
in,  helping  set  up  gootl  displays,  and 
suggesting  special  promotions,  such  as 
one  on  88-cent  tools.  With  gocxl  assort- 


ANTIQUE  REPRODUCTIONS 

The  do-it-yourself  enthusiast  who  loves  tradition 
can  now  make  his  own  reproductions  of  museum- 
piece  antique  furniture.  American  Home  Craft 
Supply  puts  up  the  necessary  parts  and  materials 
for  each  of  several  items,  together  with  a  history  of 
the  piece  itself,  in  a  kit.  Here  Wanamaker,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  promotes  kits  and  workshop  tools  together. 
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nieiu  displays,  and  with  merchandise 
and  promotion  gearetl  to  the  interests 
ol  the  average  householder,  store  after 
stort  handles  the  section  with  what- 
evei  salespeople  happen  to  he  avail¬ 
able  lor  the  assignment. 

The  Powerful  Package.  One  of  the 

most  important  developments  in  do- 
it-yourself  merchandise  has  been  the 
trend  toward  packaging  materials, 
tools,  and  miscellaneous  supplies  in  a 
kit,  so  that  the  customer  can  get  every¬ 
thing  he  needs  in  one  purdiase.  For 
example,  one  manufacturer  of  rubber 
stair  treads  found  that  his  sales  in¬ 
creased  tremendously  when  he  pack¬ 
aged  his  merchandise  specifically  for 
the  department  store  customer.  In 
one  carton,  he  places  sufficient  treads 
for  the  average  flight  of  stairs,  thus 
elinhnating  discussions  with  sales¬ 
people  a  Iron  t  how  many  are  needed. 
He  also  includes  adhesives  and  tacks, 
thus  adding  two  related  items  the 
salesperson  may  forget  to  mention 
and  saving  the  customer  air  extra  shop¬ 
ping  errand  or  two.  .-Mong  with  the 
materials,  the  customer  gets  instruc¬ 
tions  in  his  package;  the  store,  mean¬ 


time,  gets  a  fast,  simple  S20  sale  that 
any  clerk  can  ring  up. 

Kit  and  Customer.  Fhose  who  have 
studied  the  kit  method  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  do-it-yourself  items  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  emphasize  the  importance 
of  remembering  the  customer’s  limita¬ 
tions.  One  such  manufacturer,  (ien- 
eral  Plywood  (Corporation,  did  a  good 
deal  of  research  before  coming  out 
with  its  line  of  knocked  down,  unfin¬ 
ished  U-Do  tables— fine  furniture, 
packaged  with  materials  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  finishing. 

(General  Plywood  executives  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  possibly  one  per¬ 
son  in  10  has  mechanical  skill  to  a 
marked  degree,  and  found  that  manv 
do-it-yourself  kits  (not  just  in  the  fur¬ 
niture  field)  were  freyond  the  capacitv 
of  the  average  jierson.  Its  own  kits 
were  planned  with  the  unskilled  ma¬ 
jority  in  mind,  .\nothet  maker  of 
knock-down,  unfinished  fine  furniture 
finds  it  necessary  to  use  two  designers 
— cjiie  to  dream  up  the  products,  and 
another  to  simplify  the  construction 
for  do-it-yourself  purposes. 

.\nother  case  of  a  product  planned 


with  the  do-it-yourselfer’s  limitations 
in  mind  is  a  bathroom  wall  tile,  put 
up  in  a  package  with  material  and  in¬ 
structions  by  Sunbeam  Plastics.  Doubt¬ 
ing  the  average  householder’s  ability 
to  cut  tile  neatly,  this  company  de¬ 
signed  cove  pieces  for  corners  so  that 
they  overlap  the  wall  tiles  instead  of 
having  to  abut  them. 

The  Unassembled  Item.  Other  pack¬ 
aged  products  for  do-it-yourself  simply 
shift  the  burden  of  assembling  the 
merchandise  upon  the  customer,  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  c  hance  to  Itenefit  by  the  sav¬ 
ings  on  labor  and  freight.  Thus  de¬ 
partment  stores  find  themselves  selling 
over  the  counter  and  without  specially 
trained  help  such  unlikely  articles  as 
folding  doors,  TV  antennas,  ladders, 
and  lawn  mowers. 

In  some  cases,  the  customer  has  a 
choice  of  buying  identical  merchan¬ 
dise  assembled  or  unassembled,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  status  of  his  pcKketbook 
and  his  working  time.  A  folding  door 
manufacturer.  Closures,  markets  the 
identical  product  fully  assembled,  for 
sale  and  installation  by  the  retailer, 
or  unassembled  and  packaged  under 


EVER  POPULAR  LESSONS 

Customer  mterest  in  learning  how  to  make  curtains,  slip  cavers  anci  draperies  shows  no  sign  of  flagging.  Note  the  turnout  (left  below) 
at  the  Laura  Simpler  slip  cover  clinic,  arranged  by  Store  Events,  Inc.,  for  Gimbets,  Philadelphia.  A  window  at  Macy's,  New  York, 
(right,  below),  is  almost  a  clinic  in  itself.  Featuring  miniature  curtains  on  the  display  board  at  the  leff,  the  store  illustrates  the  use  of 
headings  and  trimmings  from  Consolidated  Trimming  Carp.;  instructions  and  prices  are  posted  with  each  sample.  In  the  foreground, 
Conso's  booklet  of  1001  decorating  ideas  spotlighted.  Sign  urges  customers  to  make  their  draperies,  saying  "It's  easy  ...  it's  thrifty." 
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PATTERN  CENTER  PLAN 


THE  AMERICAN  HOME  CAN  BUILD  YOU  A  YEAR-ROUND, 
STORE-WIDE,  DD-IT-YOURSELF  PROMOTIDN . . . . 


MOVE  MERCHANDISE 
BUILD  TRAFFIC 
CREATE  NEW  BUSINESS 

...  in  all  these  departments: 


Housewares 

Point 

Wallpaper 
Hardware 
Garden  Supplies 
Unfinished  Furniture 
Outdoor  Furniture 


Drapery 
Yard  Goods 
Linens  A  Domestks 
Chino  A  Gloss 
Gifts 

Stationery 
Artists'  Supplies 


Hard  Surface  Floorings  Notions 


Needlework 


Pictures 


THE  AMERICAN  HOME  CAN  DO  THIS 

BECAUSE  IT  IS  THE  ONLY  MAGAZINE  WITH: 

•  Patterns  and  blueprints  for  over  1 500  dif^src,:  ' 
home  projects 

•  Over  4,250,000  pr  <rs  so!d 

(Result:  $53,000,000  in  Department  Store  sales ) 

•  Patterns  for  every  phase  of  homemaking 

Painting  on  Wood,  AAetol,  Gloss  and  Textiles 

Building  and  Construction 

Sewing  for  the  honfe.  Rugs  ond  Needlework 

Home  Carpentry 

Outdoor  Fireplaces 


•  22  years  of  experience  in  Do*lt-Yourself 


iMR-to-do-^  pattern  cater 
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OVER 

3,000,000 


CIRCULATION 


AN  AMERICAN  HOME  PAHERN  CENTER 
IS  NOW  AVAILABLE 

Make  YOUR  STORE  The  Headquarters 
For  All  Do-It-Yourself  Customers 

CENTERS  NOW  IN  OPERATION: 

J.  L.  Hudson— Detroit 
The  Joseph  Horne  Co.— Pittsburgh 
Srown-Dunkin— Tulco 
Titche-Goettinger— Doilos 
Hudson’s  Boy  Co.— Canada 

- - 
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Store  Promotions 

The  American  Home  Magazine 

444  Mddison  Avenue,  Nevr  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  further  details  about  The  AMERICAN 
HOME  How-To-Do-lt  Pattern  Center  Plan 


Address. 


the  same  name  for  the  customer  u* 
take  home  and  work  on.  In  lawn  mow¬ 
ers,  Sensation  produces  both  a  high- 
quality  power  mower  and  a  kit  that 
retails  at  less  than  half  the  price.  The 
purchaser  of  the  kit  gets  a  machine 
of  identical  quality  with  the  complete 
one,  and  he  can  power  it  with  a  motor 
from  one  of  his  own  tools,  or  he  can 
purchase  an  inexpensive  motor  and 
still  come  out  far  ahead. 

A  more  familiar  example  of  the 
item  which  the  customer  can  buy  com¬ 
plete  or  unassembled  is,  of  course,  the 
floor  of  resilient  tile.  One  Louisiana 
department  store  recently  ran  a  highly 
successful  promotion  on  this  theme. 
Its  advertising  offered  customers  a 
chance  to  buy  the  tiles,  together  with  a 
kit  of  tcx)ls  and  adhesives  and  instruc¬ 
tions,  or  to  pay  a  service  charge  and 
have  the  installation  done  by  the 
store.  Primary  response  was  from  do- 
it-yourselfers,  and  a  single  ad  sold  over 
200  cartons  in  one  week. 


■  . 
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Jogging  the  Imagination.  In  other 
branches  of  the  do-it-yourself  market, 
selling  is  made  easier  when  the  manu¬ 
facturer  tackles  the  problem  of  jogging 
the  customer’s  imagination.  In  foam 
rubber,  for  instance,  the  customer  was 
first  offered  the  material  in  rolls  of 
various  widths  and  thicknesses,  and 
there  was  the  question  of  what  and 
how  much  to  use  for  a  given  purpose. 
Today,  pre-cut  shapes  answer  her  un¬ 
asked  questions  about  chair  seats,  sofa 
cushions,  and  even  studio  bed  mat¬ 
tresses.  When  she  looks  at  the  foam 
rubber  display  today,  she  sees  not  onlv 
roll  goods  but  also  an  assortment  of 
roughed-out  products  just  waiting  foi 
her  finishing  touch! 

In  paint  departments,  where  the 
choice  of  a  wall  paint  color  mav  in¬ 
volve  a  debate  about  new  room  color 
schemes,  Sherwin  Williams  has  added 
something  to  the  usual  take-home-a- 
color  chip  service.  It  has  prepared 
color  books  with  show-through  panels 
that  suggest  coordinations.  Formerly, 
these  were  prepared  only  in  sizes  for 
counter  use,  but  for  the  past  year  the 
company  has  been  selling  them  to 
dealers  in  portable  size.  A  typical 
dealer  buys  about  a  dozen  and  lends 
them  to  individual  customers,  follow¬ 
ing  up  if  necessary  for  their  return. 
By  the  time  the  book  comes  back,  the 


customer  has  debated  color  schemes 
thoroughly  at  home  and  is  reaily  with 
the  names  and  tpiantities  she  wishes  to 
purchase. 

Where  Help  Is  Needed.  Paradoxically, 
although  department  stores  have 
found  it  quite  simple  to  sell  articles 
that  at  first  blush  appear  to  need 
demonstration,  the  customer  still  neetls 
skilled  help  in  departments  where  the 
merchandise  is  neither  new  nor 
strange.  In  drapery  fabrics,  for  exam 
pie,  there  are  many  customers  who  are 
trying  their  hand  for  the  first  time,  and 
who  need  advice  and  reassurante.  Kits 
are  seldom  the  answer  although  thev 
have  been  tried,  for  here  the  customer 
is  at  her  most  creative  and  she  wants  to 
feel  that  she  is  selecting  every  element 
for  herself.  (Findings,  however,  have 
been  extremely  successful  in  packages, 
and  so  have  the  more  staple  trim¬ 
mings.  (Aistomers  will  often  pick  up 
these  packages  from  an  open  display 
after  they  have  selected  their  fabrics.) 

Customer  instruction  sessions  are 
not  the  whole  answer.  Demonstrations 
like  those  run  by  Consolidated  Trim¬ 
mings,  or  a  film  like  the  one  by  Spec¬ 
trum  Fabrics,  can  encourage  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  show  her  short  cuts,  and  send 
her  home  with  ideas,  directions  for 
measuring  her  windows,  and  broad, 
general  instructions  for  making  drap¬ 
eries  and  slip  covers.  When  it  comes 
to  buying  the  material,  however,  she 
generally  wants  a  well-informed  sales- 
jjerson  to  check  her  figures  and  make 
sure  she  buys  the  right  quantity. 
(Spectrum  Fabrics  provides  a  yardage 
calculator  to  help  the  salesperson 
here.) 

Pattern  Operations,  .\nother  place 
where  the  customer  usually  wants 
more  than  average  help  on  do-it-your¬ 
self  purchases  is  the  pattern  counter— 
of  which  the  department  store  is  soon 
likely  to  have  several. 

For  the  customer  who  hesitates  to 
cut  into  fabric  without  an  exact"  pat¬ 
tern  to  guide  her  shears,  there  are 
many  for  basic  slip  covers,  curtains, 
drafieries,  bed  spreads,  and  similar 
home  decoration  items  in  the  Advance 
line.  Although  this  is  one  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  lines  sold  in  dress  goods  depart¬ 
ments,  consumer  demand  during  the 
past  year  or  two  caused  this  company’s 


almost  somnolent  decorator  patterns 
to  be  revived  and  expanded,  and  thev 
are  now  in  the  basic  stocks  of  inanv 
piece  goods  departments. 

Meantime,  McCall  patterns  have 
entered  the  wootlworking  field.  'I  hev 
have  a  new  line  of  transfer  patterns 
which  protluce  a  cutting  line  on  the 
woo<l  itself,  to  guide  the  saw.  The 
newness  of  the  idea,  plus  the  op|K)r- 
tunity  to  suggest  tools  and  paints  and 
finishes,  make  it  obviously  advisable 
to  have  a  strong  salesjjerson  in  charge. 

Still  another  development  that  calls 
for  a  helpful  salesjrerson  is  the 
.\merican  Home  magazine’s  pattern 
line.  These  are  not  patterns  in  the 
literal  sense,  but  directions  for  making 
and  doing  various  things  about  the 
home,  from  slip-covers  to  barbecue 
pits.  Formerly  sold  (by  the  millions!) 
only  on  a  mail  order  basis  by  the  mag¬ 
azine  itself,  the  patterns  are  now  being 
offered  to  department  stores,  one  to  a 
city,  and  are  already  in  operation  in 
several  stores. 

Keystone  of  the  operation  is  an  in 
terested,  well  informed  salesperson 
who  knows  her  store  thoroughly.  The 
patterns  contain  a  list  of  needed  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  envelopes  suggest  buy¬ 
ing  them  right  there  in  the  store.  A 
salesperson  who  can  hand  a  pattern 
over  with  a  remark  like  “You’ll  find 
our  paint  department  on  the  fourth 
floor,’’  or  “Our  drapery  department 
is  featuring  .  .  .’’  can  build  volume  in 
a  tlozen  departments  beside  her  own. 

The  Do-It-Yourself  Center.  typical 
operation  is  at  Brown-Dunkin  Com¬ 
pany,  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  where  an 
-American  Home  Pattern  Center  has 
been  functioning  and  growing  ever 
since  October.  It  is  built  around  the 
-American  Home  patterns  and  such 
do-it-vourself  items  as  paints,  varnish, 
wall  paper  of  the  easy-touse  tv|>e. 
slip  covers,  and  self-adhering  plastic 
surfacing.  One  capable  woman  is  in 
charge  of  the  shop,  which  is  located 
near  the  store’s  young  homemakers’ 
shops.  The  store  credits  the  patterns 
with  building  sales  throughout  its 
departments;  the  pid)lishing  company 
credits  the  fine  performance  of  its 
patterns  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
handled  by  an  interested  well-in¬ 
formed  person  who  knows  both  the 
subject  and  the  store. 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF  PROMOTION 


It's  good— and  good  for  immediate  volume— every 
month.  It  gets  best  results  when  exhibits  and 
demonstrations  representing  many  departments  are 
concentrated  in  one  area— and  more  departments 
are  eligible  than  you  might  at  first  suppose! 


I^O  IT-VOURSELF  activity  knows 
”  no  season,  has  no  dull  months. 
.May  and  September  are  favorite 
months  (or  room  painting,  according 
to  the  National  Paint,  Varnish  and 
Lacquer  .Association,  but  July  and 


.August  are  favorites  for  wielding  the 
brush  or  roller  out  of  doors.  Quilting 
used  to  be  a  winter  occupation  when 
it  was  done  for  reasons  of  economy, 
but  now  that  it  is  done  as  a  hobby,  the 
Taylor  Bedding  Manufacturing  Com¬ 


pany  hnds  its  cotton  batts  in  demanil 
throughout  the  year. 

Spring  and  Fall  are  the  accepted 
times  of  year  for  housewives  to  change 
slip  covers  and  draperies  in  the  home, 
but  when  these  articles  are  to  be  made 


WHAT  TO  WEAR  TO  WORK 

Points,  tools,  ond  work  clothes  hobnob  in 
o  window  ot  Sottler's,  Buffolo,  designed 
to  acquaint  the  white  collar  do-it-yourself 
customer  with  the  "new  work  freedom" 
offered  by  clothes  designed  for  active 
occupations.  Bockgrounds  ore  supplied  by 
Big  Yank,  whose  motched  sets  ore  feo- 
tured  in  the  window.  White  collar  fomilies, 
stores  find,  need  to  be  told  about  work 
clothing,  the  kinds  available,  ond  the  loca¬ 
tion  where  they  ore  sold  in  the  store. 


FAMILY  AFFAIR 

When  Forbes  &  Wallace,  Springfield, 
Moss.,  tied  in  with  the  Better  Homes  & 
Gordens  "Hondy  Fomily  Foir"  o  few 
months  ago,  their  window  feotured  pro¬ 
jects  thot  ony  member  of  the  fomily  could 
tackle.  Prominently  shown  ore  o  floor 
polishing  kit,  wrought  iron  legs  for  fur¬ 
niture,  ond  unpointed  furniture.  The  how¬ 
to  books  feotured  concern  home  plons, 
home  improvements,  gardening,  home 
furnishings,  hondymon  projects,  ond 
others.  Placard  invites  use  of  store's  home 
plonning  consuHont  service. 


FAMILY  FAIR' 


February,  1955 
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ADULT  HOBBY:  MODEL  KITS 

With  full  lines  of  authentic  scale  model  kits  to  tempt  adults  to  assemble  miniature 
planes  and  boats  and  automobiles,  toy  departments  are  finding  it  worthwhile 
to  assemble  this  merchandise  in  a  separate  section,  apart  from  items  of  exclusively 
juvenile  appeal,  and  easily  accessible  to  adults.  Here  is  Carl  Kerske,  toy  buyer 
for  the  Broadway  Department  Store,  Los  Angeles,  behind  just  such  a  section  in 
his  company's  downtown  store.  In  addition  to  the  Revell  kits  featured  on  shelves 
and  counter,  the  display  highlights  a  variety  of  made-up  models— an  important 
device  for  boosting  year-round  sales. 


at  home,  llie  time  for  purchasim;  ma- 
terialb  may  he  mid-winter  or  mid  slim¬ 
mer  just  as  easily.  January  is  tlu  big 
month  for  pushing  Wliite  Sale  mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  customer,  hut  the 
woman  who  wants  to  make  cuiiains 
or  table  cloths  from  colored  sheets,  or 
clever  little  items  from  towels,  knows 
no  season.  (Nearly  a  million  women 
have  already  invested  their  dimes  in 
(Salmon’s  booklet  on  how  to  make 
things  from  sheets!) 

rhe  period  just  before  Christmas  is 
suj)posed  to  be  the  dull  season  for  yard 
gootls  departments,  but  women  re¬ 
sponded  enthusiastically  when  Indian 
Head  Mills  advertised  its  offer  to  tell 
them  how  to  make  their  own  Cdirist- 
mas  table  cloths.  February  is  the 
month  in  which  department  and  fur¬ 
niture  stores  tempt  the  supposedly  un¬ 
willing  public  to  look  at  home  fur 
nishings  by  staging  sales  at  cut  prices. 
February  is  also  the  month  in  which 
Sevf.ntef.n  Magazine  directs  the  in¬ 
terest  of  its  energetic  young  readers 
toward  their  homes— with  a  do-it-your¬ 
self  promotion  in  the  home  furnish¬ 
ings  field. 


NAME  DESIGNERS  FOR  DO-IT-YOURSELF 

Name  designers,  promp'ed  by  the  United  States  Plywood  Corporation,  have 
planned  do-it-yourself  furniture  that  the  cus*omer  can  use  proudly  alongside  the 
most  elegant  of  "store  bout/hten"  pieces.  Typical  is  this  bar  and  screen  unit 
by  Edward  Wormley.  Other  pieces  are  by  William  Pahimann,  Freda  Diamond, 
Peter  Hunt,  George  Nelson,  and  Russell  Wright.  United  States  Plywood  sells 
plans  and  instructions  at  25  cents  each,  through  stores  that  retail  tools  as  well 
as  through  lumber  yards  that  retail  its  plywood. 


Any  Time,  All  the  Time.  Definitely, 
there  is  no  season  for  do-it-yourself. 
Activity  goes  on  all  the  time.  (Even 
in  the  heart  of  the  Christmas  season, 
a  Fifth  Avenue  store  invited  mink- 
coated  dowagers  to  a  niake-it-yourself 
show  of  presents  they  could  create 
with  their  own  hands.) 

To  the  department  store  seeking 
the  one  best  time  for  a  do-it-yourself 
promotion,  the  answer  appears  to  be 
that  this  is  one  trend  that  blithely  de¬ 
fies  seasonal  curves.  True,  there  is  to 
be  a  Do-lt-^’ourself  Week  this  year, 
April  16  to  23,  sponsored  by  the  Hobby 
Guild  of  America,  which  designates 
.April  as  Hobby  Month.  But  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Orkin  organization, 
which  manages  the  Do-It-Yourself 
Shows  held  in  various  cities,  seems  to 
indicate  no  special  advantage  for  one 
season  as  against  another.  In  each  city 
where  they  have  exhibited,  their  shows 
have  been  successful  the  first  time 
around  and  more  so  on  the  seiond 
trip.  (Third-time  experience  is  yet  to 
come;  the  idea  is  still  too  young.) 

From  the  experience  of  department 
stores  and  others,  it  appears  that  al¬ 
most  any  time  of  year  is  a  good  time 
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The  “Do-It-Yourself’  people  spent  SIX  BILLION 
good  American  dollars  last  year!  Meaning  that  the 
small-time  “wood -and -hammer”  hobby  this  all 
started  off  to  be  — has  now  mushroomed  into  some¬ 
thing  so  big,  it  affects  every  single  department  in 
your  entire  store. 

This  year,  even  a  newspaper  as  conservatively 
“safe  side”  as  The  New  York  Times  admits  that  the 
“fad”  has  now  become  a  “permanent  part  of  the 
nation’s  business.” 

For  department  stores,  this  means  that  a  really 
hot  “Do-It-Yourself’  item— like  ERECT A-SHELF 

—  represents  an  untapped  source  of  tremendous 
profits. 

It’s  a  knocked-down  series  of  shelves  —  compact 
to  stock— and  put  together  quickly  and  easily  with 
a  screwdriver.  Only  three  different  sizes  to  carry: 
20,  24  and  30-inch  — and  they’ll  make  every  pos¬ 
sible  kind  of  storage  or  decorator  shelf-unit  any 
home,  office,  attic  or  den  needs. 

And  one  more  powerful  point!  With  the  “Do- 
It-Yourself’  people  ready  to  buy— the  ERECT A- 
SHELF  company  has  gone  out  to  meet  its  market 
...reaching  millions  of  Americans  with  a  big,  im¬ 
portant  advertising  campaign  in  “Home  Fashions  of 
the  Times”  (special  issue).  House  Beautiful,  Living 
For  Young  Homemakers  (three  times)  and  House 
and  Garden. 

Remember— you’ll  have  to  give  these  customers 
what  they  want  to  get  your  share  of  this  year’s  six 
billion!  And  ERECTA-SHELF  IS  what  they  want 

—  a  quick-turnover,  fat-profit  item  you  can’t  afford 
to  miss! 

product 


(...AND  WHERE’S  YOUR  SHARE?) 
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tor  u  store-wide  do-it-yourself  e\ent- 
and  that  no  time  is  a  good  time  to  let 
do-it-yourself  activity  at  the  depart¬ 
mental  level  languish. 

Formula  for  Success.  From  a  man 
who  has  watched  just  about  eveiy  de¬ 
partment  store  store-w'ide  do-it-your¬ 
self  promotion  so  far  held,  come  sug¬ 
gestions  for  staging  such  events.  Here 
are  some  observations  from  Mike 
Goldgar,  president  of  Store  Events, 
Inc.,  an  organization  that  stages  dem¬ 
onstrations  in  department  stores  for 
manufacturers  or  groups  of  manufar- 
turers. 

A  key  element,  according  to  Gold- 
gar,  is  the  concentration  of  exhibits  in 
one  area.  If  there  is  an  auditorium 
available  for  the  exhibits,  that  usually 
works  out  well;  if  not,  re-arrrangenient 
of  space  on  one  of  the  selling  floors 
may  be  the  answer.  Whether  or  not 
there  are  sit-down  shows  during  the 
promotion,  there  should  be  a  concen¬ 
trated  group  of  exhibits  from  all  de 
partments  of  the  store— and  these  sel¬ 
dom  neetl  as  much  space  as  manage¬ 
ment  expects. 

Provide  An  Envelope.  Since  the  typi¬ 
cal  customer  at  the  exhibits  is  eager  to 
learn,  Goldgar  highly  approves  the 
little  courtesy  that  Macy’s,  San  Fran 
cisco,  extended  to  those  who  attended 
its  jiromotion.  Each  customer  was 
handed  an  envelope  in  which  to  put 
samples  and  literature  collected  from 


FULL-PRICE  PROMOTIONS 

The  five  advetiisemenis  shown  here,  each 
run  by  a  differeni  store  for  a  different  do- 
it-yourself  Hem,  were  all  clipped  from  the 
same  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  on  a 
Sunday  in  January.  This  was  at  a  time  of 
year  when  most  of  the  department  store 
advertising  in  that  and  other  papers  was 
devoted  to  off-price  sales— ready-to-wear 
clearances,  pre-inventory  markdowns,  ad¬ 
vance  furnHure  sales,  and  every  other 
variety  of  cut-price  appeal.  The  do-H- 
yourself  Hems  were  offered  at  their  normal 
prices,  with  the  emphasis  in  most  cases  not 
so  much  on  the  economy  as  on  the  crea- 
'.ive  satisfaction  in  store  for  the  customer. 
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the  various  exhibits.  It  is  recommend¬ 
ed  that  the  envelope  Ix'  about  9x  12 
in  size,  jjrinted  in  a  bright  color,  anti 
labeled  to  publicize  the  store  and  its 
show  further. 

Shows  can  be  held  in  branches, 
where  they  have  the  space,  or  in  the 
downtown  area,  Goldgar  finds.  In 
either  case,  they  bring  traffic  to  the 
store.  But  shows  need  to  be  planned 
well  in  advance  if  the  store  is  to  get  its 
full  quota  of  special  exhibits,  films, 
and  tlemonstrators  from  its  resources. 
(And,  adds  a  resource  who  has  offeretl 
much  help  of  this  kind,  it  would  be 
a  gowl  idea  to  let  each  manufacturer 
know  what  the  store  thinks  of  the  help 
he  provides.  Unless  retailers  report  to 
them  about  customer  reactions,  a 
manufacturer  can  continue  to  offer  a 
second-rate  aid— or  can  scrap  a  very 
gtM)d  one.) 

Appeal  to  All.  By  this  time,  it  is  fairly 
well  established  that  the  do-it-yourself 
habit  turns  up  in  young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor— and  in  both  sexes.  Goldgai 
urges  lunch-time  and  evening  activi¬ 
ties  of  special  interest  to  men  during 
the  promotion.  And  a  sewing  machine 
source  adds  that  men  should  not  be 
overlooked  as  possible  buyers  of  their 
products.  Not  only  do  the  males  come 
in  to  choose  machines  as  gifts  for  their 
wives,  but  also  they  learn  to  operate 
them  and  take  a  hand  in  some  of  the 
drapery-making  or  other  activities  for 
which  the  new  acquisition  will  be 
used. 

Most  department  stores  that  have 
embarked  on  fairly  large  do-it-yoursell 
promotions  emphasize  that  it  is  a  pro¬ 
motion  that  brings  them  immediate 
sales.  Relatively  few  consider  it  to 
be  only  a  good  will  builder.  The  ex- 
f>erts  unite,  however,  to  warn  against 
considering  the  promotion  a  bargain 
day  in  the  basement  tradition.  Sav¬ 
ings  may  be  important  to  the  do-it- 
yourself  customer,  but  they  are  likely 
to  be  savings  that  mean  investing 
effort  to  get  custom-made  or  superla¬ 
tive  quality  merchandise  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  price. 

Like  so  many  other  enterprises 
these  days,  do-it-yourself  is  likely  to  be 
a  family  undertaking,  for  husband  and 
wife,  with  the  children  lending  a  hand 
—or  a  voice— according  to  their  capaci¬ 
ties.  In  fact.  Parents  Magazine  has 


found  that  its  reatlers,  the  households 
with  children,  are  more  active  here 
than  any  other  group.  They  spend 
more  on  this  work,  too,  the  magazine’s 
survey  has  shown,  than  do  magazine 
reading  households  in  general. 

Every  Department  Joins  In.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  found  that  do-it- 
yourself  promotions  have  rapidly  out¬ 
grown  the  stage  where  one  or  two 
departments  can  encompass  the  field. 
Housewares,  of  course,  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  role.  So  d<x*s  the  floor  cover¬ 
ings  de|}artmeut,  with  self-installed 
tile.  (I'here  will  be  self-atlheriug  floor 
tiles,  soon,  one  manufacturer  promi¬ 
ses!)  .Self-adhering  plastic  surfacings, 
like  Gou-'I'act  or  Deror-Eze  may  come 
Irom  the  notion  department,  along 
with  unfinished  and  unassembled  cab¬ 
inets  and  closets,  and  other  items. 
Drapery  fabrics  anil  trimmings  come 
into  the  picture  in  a  big  way,  of  course, 
anil  so  ill)  patterns,  biK)ks  (of  which 
there  are  hundreds  by  now)  and  mag¬ 
azines.  .Art  needlework  also  fits  in,  of 
course,  anil  so  ilo  some  of  the  apparel 
ilepartments. 

What  to  Wear.  .A  big  problem  for  the 
ilo-it-yourself  family  drawn  from  white 
collar  ranks  is  the  question  of  what  to 
wear  at  work.  Old  clothes  may  be 
economical,  but  they  are  usually  un¬ 
comfortable  to  work  in,  and  after  a 
few  sessions  of  carpentry  or  gardening 
old  dress-iq)  clothes  prove  that  they 
were  never  meant  for  all  that  bending 
anil  kneeling  and  friction.  Sports 
shirts  get  an  extra  market  for  some  of 
the  less  strenuous  activities— in  fact. 
.McGregor  posed  its  model  for  a  $7.95 
sports  shirt  against  a  backgrounil  of 
carpentry  activity  in  a  New  A'ork 
Times  ad.  Practical  aprons  for  women, 
like  the  cobbler  type,  are  often  ])re- 
sented  against  similar  background. 

For  the  more  strenuous  forms  of  do- 
it-yourself,  the  more  attractive  shirts 
and  slacks  from  the  work  clothes 
department  suggest  themselves.  The 
white  collar  family  may  not  even 
know  that  the  store  has  a  work  cloth¬ 
ing  section  in  its  basement,  however, 
and  at  least  one  manufacturer.  Reli¬ 
ance,  offers  a  possible  solution  in  the 
form  of  a  self-selection  fixture  for  its 
matched  sets,  to  be  set  iq)  near  paints 
or  power  tools,  or  wherever  else  the 


do-it-yourself  customer  may  w.miler. 

It  may  take  a  minor  earthquake  to  get 
one  department’s  merchandise  ifis. 
played  and  sold  in  another  depart¬ 
ment’s  space,  but  the  prospect  of  .tdtleil 
volume  makes  the  idea  attractiie. 

Hobby  materials  from  the  adult 
games  and  art  material  departinents 
belong  in  the  show,  too.  (.Sometimes 
the  toy  department  can  coutiibute! 
One  maker  of  plastic  hobby  kits 
launched  his  produit  in  the  toy  ile- 
partment,  only  to  find  that  adults 
liked  it.  Buyers  had  to  create  a  s[)ecial 
adult  corner  for  the  item,  so  that  thi 
ilolls  and  velocipedes  woulil  not  deter 
grownup  purchasers.)  .And,  of  course, 
the  greeting  card  department  coiurib 
utes  gift-wrapped,  make-your-own 
Valentine  kits,  and  similar  items. 

.A  careful  combing  of  the  store  will 
show  that  even  where  tools  and  hard 
ware  are  absent  from  the  stock  then, 
is  a  gooil  deal  to  be  collected  for  fea 
turing  uuder  the  do-it-yourself  banner 

On  Smaller  Scale.  Stores  that  have 
run  do-it-yourself  events  during  the 
past  year,  on  whatever  scale,  are  plan 
ning  to  ilo  more  this  year,  looking  for- 
waril  to  increased  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  pid)lic.  Whether  or  not  there  is 
to  be  a  store-wiile  event,  there  are  pegs 
a-plenty  on  which  to  hang  promotions. 
.American  Magazine,  for  instance,  has 
recently  come  up  with  the  suggestion 
of  a  shower  for  the  bridegroom— tools 
anil  hardware  for  his  new  career  of 
hanging  pictures,  opening  crates,  and 
installing  shelves.  Other  publications, 
both  general  and  shelter  type,  are  con¬ 
stantly  dreaming  up  other  promotion¬ 
al  tie-ins  on  the  handy-man  or  woman 
theme.  Better  Homes  anil  Ciarilens 
called  one  such  event  the  Handy 
Family  Fair.) 

On  whatever  the  scale  the  promo¬ 
tion  may  be  planned,  however,  it 
seems  to  follow  the  advice  of  one 
maker  of  tools  for  the  home— Syncro, 
a  manufacturer  of  portable  sanders 
and  jig  saws.  From  its  experience  with 
a  giveaway  booklet  on  how  to  sand, 
from  participation  in  do-it-yourself 
shows,  anil  from  its  work  with  retail 
dealers,  it  sums  up  what  it  has  found 
to  be  the  best  way  to  capitalize  on  the 
do-it-yourself  market:  Ciive  them  in¬ 
formation,  de-emphasize  products - 
and  product  sales  will  naturally  follow. 
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Services;  expenses;  purchasing  problems 


¥JOW  to  determine  what  kind  of 
customer  service  has  the  best  effect 
on  department  store  volume  and  profit 
was  the  subject  of  a  Store  Management 
Group  session,  which  compared  the 
requirements  of  downtown  and  sub¬ 
urban  customers  and  also  discussed 
customer  psychology  in  relation  to 
services.  John  Click,  manager  of  J.  W. 
Robinson  Co.,  Beverly  Hills,  presided. 


the  average  customer  now  devotes  28 
cents  out  of  every  shopping  dollar  to 
food,  versus  only  23  cents  prewar.  In 
passing,  let  me  note  that  .  .  .  apparel 
and  shoes  have  declined  from  more 
than  a  10  per  cent  share  prewar  to 
a  present  figure  of  only  8.5  per  cent.” 

Variety  store  experience  also  makes 
a  strong  case  for  self-selection.  I'he 
N.  C;.  R.  study  showed  that  among  50 
independent  variety  stores  that  had 
converted  to  self-service  and  check-out, 
the  average  sales  increase  was  28  per 
cent;  and  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  employees  brought  salesclerk  ex¬ 
pense  down  from  about  12  per  cent 
of  sales  to  less  than  10  per  cent,  even 
after  wage  increases.  Stock  shrinkage, 
so  far  from  increasing,  dropped  from 
2.1  per  cent  to  1.6  per  cent. 


only  §4.69  per  square  foot  of  selling 
space  as  against  a  typical  figure  of 
§5.32  in  all  stores.” 

The  same  M.  O.  R.  showed  that 
1953  sales  in  branches  were  up  nine 
per  cent  against  one  per  cent  for  all 
stores.  Allowing  for  the  fact  that  many 
situations  other  than  self-selection  are 
involved  in  the  sales  comparison, 
Meyers  said  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that  self-selection  is  “one  of  the  factors 
contributing  to  the  attraction  of  the 
branches  and  to  their  favorable  selling 
expense  rate.” 

Can  the  downtown  store  reasonably 
expect  the  same  kind  of  results  from 
self-selection  layout  and  fixturing? 
After  analyzing  the  differences  between 
downtown  and  suburban  customers  in 
some  detail,  Meyers  summed  up  this 
way: 

“The  downtown  stores  have  less 
‘natural’  business;  they  have  to  attract 
more  customers  to  keep  their  stores 
populated;  more  of  the  downtown 
customers  are  shoppers,  interested  in 
comparing  assortments  and  prices. 
The  comparison  would  suggest  that 
self-selection  should  be  more  import¬ 
ant  in  the  downtown  store  than  in  the 
suburban  store,  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  limited  group  of  older,  wealth¬ 
ier  customers.” 

In  point  of  fact,  he  said,  most  delays 


Simplified  Selling.  To  serve  more  cus¬ 
tomers  at  more  profit.  Perry  Meyers’ 
|)rescription  for  the  downtown  store 
was  more  self-selection.  There  are 
difficulties  and  obstacles  in  the  way, 
he  conceded,  and  there  is  obvious  dan¬ 
ger  in  changing  too  rapidly,  but  the 
greatest  danger  lies  in  moving  too 
slowly. 

For  evidence  of  the  good  results  pro¬ 
duced  by  self-selection,  he  drew  on  his 
extensive  research  into  the  operations 
of  suburban  stores,  both  supermarkets 
and  department  store  branches,  and 
on  a  National  Cash  Register  Company 
study  of  the  results  achieved  by  variety 
stores  that  converted  to  self-service  and 
check-out. 

“Today,”  Meyers  reported, ,  “self- 
service  stores  sell  80  per  cent  of  all 
groceries.  The  effectiveness  of  self- 
service  in  persuading  people  to  buy 
more  food  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 


Department  Store  Branches.  The 

suburban  department  store  branch, 
planned  and  built  without  down¬ 
town’s  limitations  of  space,  equipment 
and  traditional  thinking,  characteris¬ 
tically  has  layout  and  fixtures  de- 
signetl  for  self-selection.  .According  to 
the  M.  O.  R.  for  1953,  the  result  is  a 
lower  figure  for  sales  per  square  foot 
(S69  for  the  branch,  §77  for  all  stores). 
But  salary  expense  per  square  foot  in 
the  branch  is  13  per  cent  less:  “Sales¬ 
clerk  coverage  in  the  branches  cost 


in  the  transition  to  self-selection  in  the 
downtown  store  appear  to  be  less  a 
matter  of  policy  than  of  reluctance  to 
undertake  the  expense.  But,  he  argued, 
“The  answer  again  lies  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  store.  The  great  amount  of 
buihling  in  the  suburbs  represents  a 
net  increase  in  retail  space.  These  new 
stores  are  usually  superior  in  lighting, 
fixtnring  and  customer  facilities  to  the 
older,  downtown  stores.  The  stores 
which  hope  to  meet  tliis  new  competi¬ 
tion  effectively  and  prohtably  need  to 
bring  their  facilities  up  to  the  sub¬ 
urban  standard.  That  involves  money, 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  this  can 
go  into  new  fixtures,  intelligently 
planned  for  self-selection.” 

Psychological  Service.  In  recommend¬ 
ing  self-selection  for  the  downtown 
store.  Perry  Meyers  stressed  that  “it 
would  be  a  very  dangerous  error  to 
draw  the  generalization  that  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  department  store  is  to 
look  like  a  supermarket,  or  even  to 
take  over  bodily  such  supermarket  fea¬ 
tures  as  the  checkout  counter.”  .Actu¬ 
ally,  he  said,  self-selection  today  is  a 
means  of  improving  service  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  while  selling  her  more  mer¬ 
chandise  at  lower  cost. 

The  importance  of  presenting  self¬ 
selection  set-ups  to  the  customer  as 
positive  improvements  in  service  was 
underlined  by  a  statement  made  by 
.Albert  Shepard,  executive  vice  presi- 
den  of  the  Institute  for  Research  in 
Mass  Motivations.  In  discussing  the 
importance  of  meeting  the  customers’ 
psychological  needs,  Shepard  said: 
“Turning  a  department  store  into  a 
self-service  store  is  one  way  of  assuring 
the  customer  you  are  not  really  inter¬ 
ested  in  him.” 

Recommending  motivation  research 
as  a  new  tool  for  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising,  Shepard  said  his  organization 
knows  “what  makes  a  customer  come 
into  a  department  store,  what  makes 
her  stay,  and  what  makes  her  buy.” 
One  of  the  facts  they’ve  uncovered  is 
that  most  stores  have  a  “critical  de¬ 
partment”— one  that  attracts  people 
into  the  store,  whether  they  buy  heav¬ 
ily  in  it  or  not.  In  every  store,  he  said, 
tliis  department,  regardless  of  its  vol¬ 
ume,  should  be  given  generous  adver¬ 
tising  and  display  space,  to  take  full 
traffic  advantage  of  its  appeal. 


Suburban  Service.  J.  C.  McHugh, 
assistant  store  manager  of  Hudson’s 
Northland,  used  slides  to  take  the  au¬ 
dience  on  a  conducted  tour  of  the 
store,  explaining  along  the  way  how 
its  customer  services  were  planned  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  large  sub¬ 
urban  department  store  set  in  the 
center  of  a  group  of  smaller  stores. 

.Most  of  the  services  available  at  the 
downtown  store  are  offered  at  the 
Northland  store.  One  way  of  keeping 
l)ranch  expense  under  control,  he 
pointed  out,  is  to  make  the  fidlest  pos¬ 
sible  use  of  facilities  already  existing, 
and  Northland  uses  the  main  store’s 
workrooms. 

The  branch,  of  course,  has  its  own 
services,  dictated  by  the  nature  of  sub¬ 
urban  shopping.  .\  package  pickup 
system  assembles  a  customer’s  pur¬ 
chases  from  all  departments  w'ithin  15 
minutes  and  turns  them  over  to  her 


'%71tVVtl)  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
"  single  department’s  expenditures, 
supply  purchasing  may  seem  insignih- 
cant,  but  it  is  a  major  expense  factor 
when  the  whole  store’s  supply  costs 
are  totalled.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
supply  cost  in  1953  w'as  seven  cents  for 
every  transaction.  This  was  stressed  by 
Norris  Brisco,  general  operative  man¬ 
ager  of  td.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
in  starting  off  the  Store  .Management 
Ciroup’s  session  on  “Supply  Purchas¬ 
ing  and  Usage.”  If  expenditures  for 
heating  and  power  and  display  depart¬ 
ment  supplies  are  eliminated,  the  aver¬ 
age  store  spent  1.4  cents  of  each  re¬ 
tail  dollar  or  5.6  cents  jjer  transaction 
for  operating  supplies. 

Supply  Controls.  Brisco  listed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ways  to  control  supply  costs: 

1.  Inventory  control,  providing  ac¬ 
curate  information  on  usage  of  items, 
minimum  needs  and  stock  on  hand. 

2.  Quantity  ordering,  combined 
with  split  deliveries,  so  that  the  store 
will  get  the  advantage  of  quantity 
prices  without  the  necessity  of  carry¬ 
ing  large  inventories  on  hand.  Gift 
boxes,  statement  envelopes,  printing 
papers,  light  bulbs  and  certain  wrap¬ 
ping  items  can  be  purchased  on  this 


at  a  pickup  desk  or  takes  them  to  her 
car.  In  addition  to  meeting  the  well- 
known  requirements  of  the  suburban 
shopper  for  night  open  hours  and  for 
ample  parking  space  (Northland  can 
take  care  of  12,000  cars  at  a  time), 
there  are  many  special  services.  Baby 
strollers  are  supplied  for  shopping 
mothers  and  wheel  chairs  for  the 
elderly  or  frail.  In  Northland’s  vast 
stretches,  a  collection  point  for  “lost 
mothers”  is  a  necessity.  Here  the  mis¬ 
placed  young  are  put  in  the  charge  of 
a  nurse,  and  the  missing  mother  is 
paged  over  the  public  address  system. 

Because  a  hat  is  a  rarity  among 
suburban  customers,  McHugh  report¬ 
ed,  it  was  found  necessary  for  store 
personnel  to  wear  identifying  ribbons 
to  keep  the  shoppers  from  demanding 
service  of  each  other— an  idea  that 
would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  down¬ 
town  store  either. 


I)asis. 

.3.  Constant  study  and  review  of 
slow-moving  materials. 

4.  .Standardized  sizes  and  weights. 

5.  Constant  search  by  the  supply 
buyer  for  cheaper  and  smaller  items 
that  can  do  the  job  just  as  well. 

6.  Review  of  printed  forms  before 
reordering.  Money  might  be  saved 
through  changes  in  specifications  and 
design. 

7.  Buying  through  competitive  bid¬ 
ding,  consolidating  of  purchases  of 
similar  items  or  items  from  the  same 
source  so  as  to  effect  savings  in  freight 
and  general  handling  costs,  use  of  sug¬ 
gestions  from  reliable  suppliers,  and 
l)argaining  for  the  maximum  dis¬ 
counts. 

S.  Salvage  programs. 

9.  Educational  programs  for  store 
employees  on  proper  control  and  use 
of  supplies. 

10.  Study  of  the  effect  on  supply 
costs  of  charging  for  gift  wrapping, 
boxes,  shopping  bags,  etc.,  if  they  are 
now  given  free. 

Standard  Sizes  and  Weights.  Stand¬ 
ardizing  of  wrapping  and  packing 
supplies  began  in  1929,  with  the  Store 
.Management  Group’s  first  survey  of 


Buying  Supplies  and  Services 
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store  recjuirenients.  The  hrst  stand¬ 
ards  tonnulated  anti  accepted  by  sup¬ 
ply  manufacturers  cut  the  number  of 
bag  sizes  from  188  to  28  and  of  folding 
Ijox  sizes  from  262  to  59. 

A  second  survey  in  1938,  among  188 
stores,  showed  substantial  compliance 
with  the  standards.  During  the  war, 
the  NRDGA  issued  revised  specifica¬ 
tions  in  order  to  conserve  paper  and 
l>oard.  Since  tlien,  still  other  factors 
have  entered  the  situation:  more  cus¬ 
tomer  take-withs  and  fewer  deliveries; 
replacement  of  cartons  by  semi-sacks, 
and  other  changes  in  reijuirements 
and  manufacturer  practices. 

To  determine  exactly  what  these 
changes  are  and  to  translate  them,  if 
need  be,  into  new  standards,  the  Store 
Management  Group  last  year  began  a 
tradewide  survey  consisting  of  nine 
questionnaires.  Norman  (irey,  supply 
considtant,  has  been  handling  this  re¬ 
search  for  the  Store  .Management 
Group,  and  he  reported  on  its  prog¬ 
ress.  Two  hundred  and  forty-five 
stores,  representing  2,500  retail  outlets, 
returned  completed  questionnaires, 
l  abulation  has  been  completed,  and 
a  preliminary  analysis  of  four  of  the 
questionnaires  has  been  made. 

The  analysis  to  this  point  shows 
that  compliance  with  present  NRDCiA 
standards  is  excellent  in  notion  and 
millinery  bags  and  good  in  folding 
boxes.  Of  the  890  million  notion  and 
millinery  bags  used  by  these  stores,  750 
million  or  84  per  cent  are  concentrat¬ 
ed  on  18  out  of  22  NRDGA  size  stand¬ 
ards.  Elimination  of  some  standard 
sizes  is  now  planned,  and  revised 
standards  for  all  types  of  bags  are 
being  studied  with  the  Paper  Bag  In¬ 


sides  paring  expenses,  the  standards 
enable  stores  to  use  their  buying  ilol- 
lars  better,  to  have  the  right  types  ot 
wrapping  items  available  at  all  places 
and  times,  and  to  reduce  internal 
stock  movemetit.  Other  results  are 
easier  watehousing  atui  record-keeping 
and  more  econoitiical  production  bv 
niaiuilac tnrers,  with  consecptent  price 
savings  to  the  retailers. 


stitute. 

Gusset  bags,  a  new  development 
since  the  last  publication  of  standards, 
are  reported  in  a  bewildering  variety 
ot  sizes.  Size  and  usage  standards  are 
to  be  set  up. 

In  folding  boxes,  325  sizes  were  re¬ 
ported  in  a  total  usage  of  about  56 
million;  but  seven  NRDGA  standard 
sizes  account  for  over  40  million  of 
these. 

The  poorest  show'ing  on  compliance 
with  NRDG.4  standards  is  on  set-up 
gift  boxes,  of  which  the  stores  used  90 
million.  The  NRDGA  lists  75  sizes; 
there  were  3,300  reported.  Variations 
are  in  fractions  of  an  inch.  I'he  larg¬ 
est  number  of  sizes  used  by  any  one 
store  was  85.  I  here  will  be  less  than 
75  sizes  in  the  revised  NRD{i.\  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  Grey  said  they  will 
provide  complete  coverage  for  most 
items  generally  sold  in  gift  categories. 

.V  new  item  included  in  this  survey 
is  the  folding  gift  box.  .Sixty-eight 
reporting  stores  used  8.5  million  of 
these,  .\fter  consultation  with  manu¬ 
facturers  a  list  of  basic  standard  sizes 
and  specifications  will  be  created. 

Five  other  categories  covered  in  the 
questionnaires  are  still  to  be  analyzed. 
.411  items  will  be  checked  with  the 
industries  involved  before  standards 
are  published. 

This  example  of  the  value  of  the 
standards  was  offered  by  Grey:  One 
store,  which  had  been  using  41  sizes 
of  set-up  boxes,  immediately  realized 
an  annual  saving  of  $4,200  by  going 
down  to  28  standard  sizes.  With  a 
three  per  cent  net  profit  on  sales,  it 
would  have  taken  $140,000  of  retail 
sales  to  produce  a  $4,200  profit.  Be¬ 


Cost  Reduction 


I^XPENSE  control  can  easily  s|)cll 

tlie  dillerence  between  retail  profit 
and  loss  this  year.  This  was  the  theme 
of  a  talk  Ijy  Raymond  M.  Munsch,  vice 
president  and  operating  manager  of 
Miller  K:  Rhoads,  Richmond,  Va.,  at 
the  Store  .Management  (iroup’s  session 
devoted  to  the  subject,  “.4ttacking  the 
()|)erating  Ex|)ense  Ratio.”  William 
E.  Shaniski.  vice  president  of  Stix,  Baer 
14:  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  and  chairman  of 
the  Group,  presided. 

.Munsch  said  that  the  operating 
superintendent  can  control  up  to  60 
per  cent  of  expenses.  Depending  on 
the  organization,  his  control  area  may 
include:  Payroll,  supplies,  services  pur¬ 
chased,  travel,  communications,  re¬ 
pairs,  workrooms  and  cost  depart¬ 
ments.  Using  charts  and  illustrations 
to  clinch  his  points.  Munsch  urged 
management  to: 

1.  Think  and  talk  in  dollars— not 
percctitages. 

2.  Make  expense  control  an  active, 
moving  program;  hold  staff  meetings, 
present  ideas  and  suggestions  througli 
charts  and  other  visual  aids,  conduct 
work  studies,  offer  merit  ratings  and 
incentives  to  superior  workers,  and 
make  trips  to  other  stores  to  see  what 
they’re  doing. 

3.  In  eccmomy  drives,  stress  “better 
methods”  as  the  goal  rather  than  “cost¬ 
cutting”  or  “saving.” 

4.  Set  job  performance  standards. 

5.  Make  “judicious  use  of  con¬ 
tingents.”  There  are  “too  many  full¬ 
time  employees  at  present  in  part-time 
jobs,”  Munsch  declared;  too  manv 
static  payrolls  which  do  not  reflect  the 
characteristic  ups  and  downs  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  volume. 

6.  .Xnalvze  the  true  cause  of  each 


How  to  cut  that  operating  expense  ratio:  speakers  Joseph  McCloskey,  on  the 
application  of  research  to  the  problem;  .Mohe  Solworth,  on  housekeeping  costs, 
and  Raymond  M.  Munsch,  on  the  operating  superintendent's  budget  management. 
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PAPER  BAG  COMPANY 


f9ke9 

ftesh  look 
9  f  i/otit  s  fate's 
pepet  heis ! 


stop  thinking  of  paper  bags  as  just  a  wrapping 
medium.  Your  store’s  paper  bags  can  be  colorful 
“walking  ads’’  that  promote  prestige  and  gain 
attention  . .  .  glamourize  your  store  and  products. 
Examine  the  powerful  promotional  “plus"  of 
eye-catching  bags  with  your  store  name  .  .  .  carried 
around  town  for  countless  viewings.  Here  is  one 
of  your  best  advertising  buys  for  size,  color . . . 
and  even  motion! 

Attractive,  sturdy,  easy-carrying  bags  by  Equitable 
also  save  money  by  inducing  take-withs  and 
reducing  “send"  transactions. 

Remember . . .  only  Equitable  offers  you 
everything  in  department  store  bags  .  .  . 
standard  take-with  bags  and  such  functional  packages 
as  send  bags  and  sacks. 

Contact  Equitable  today  . . .  you’ll  be  amazed 
how  little  it  costs  per  transaction. 


Leading  stores  everywhere 
look  to  EQUITABLE  for 
distinctive  paper  bags  . . . 


ness  Btes.,  Allantown:  futures 
store  name  m  three-color  all-over 
print  on  white. 


STUNMIDSE  a  CIOTMIU,  Phil¬ 
adelphia:  “bac  of  tomorrow” 
with  dark  bluo  Imprint  on  light 
grey  kraft  paper. 


Miuen  UOS.  CO.,  Chattanooga: 
nat-style  "Take-HoM''  bag  with 
tan  "Equltex”  all-over  pattern, 
name  in  dark  brown. 


MANOEL  ■nOTMCRS,  Chicago: 
stora  name  In  dark  blua  on  cadet 
blue  paper. 


SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE.  New  Yorki 
shopping  bag  promotes  new  sub< 
urtwn  store;  dark  and  light  grun 
rotogravure  printing. 
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cxjx-iise,  tracing  work  load,  tor  ex¬ 
ample,  hack  to  its  origin. 

7.  Rev  iew  store  policies  on  tree  ser- 
vites  continually,  and  check  regularly 
for  jKJssihle  savings  in  such  areas  as 
wrapping  methods,  parcel  post  charges, 
vendor  marking,  stubbing,  gift  boxes 
and  alteration  charges. 

8.  Continually  strive  to  surpass  last 
year’s  expense  control  [>erformance. 

Budgeting.  Expense  budgeting, 
Munsch  said,  should  be  on  a  variable 
basis  only— i.e.,  an  allowed  amount  of 
money  for  a  specihe  amount  of  work¬ 
load  and  sales.  I'here  is  no  such  thing 
in  a  ilepartment  store,  he  saiti,  as  a 
three  or  six-months  expense  biulget;  it 
is  only  a  foret  ast,  and  if  sales  and  work¬ 
load  vary  from  the  forecast,  expense 
shoultl  vary  accordingly.  To  relate  it  to 
work-loatl,  he  continuetl,  each  ilepart- 
ment  should  have  a  standard  produc¬ 
tivity  factor.  Hours  then  become  strict¬ 
ly  controllable.  The  goal  should  be  to 
maintain  a  base  force  of  regulars  lower 
than  that  needed  to  handle  workload 
at  its  lowest  periods  and  supplement 
it  with  contingents.  The  actual  ex¬ 
pense  budget  is  thus  determined  dailv. 

'I'he  reports  required  for  a  gotxl  ex¬ 
pense  control  system.  Munsch  said,  are 
these;  Daily  expense  reports,  weekiv 
jjayroll  sheets,  weekly  operating  re¬ 
ports.  weekly  re[x)rt  of  operating  de- 
j)artments  over  and  under  their  bud¬ 
gets  and  the  reasons  for  this,  weekly 
trend  sheets,  and  monthly  conijjarative 
statements.  I'he  latter  statements 
should  be  reviewed  at  staff  meetings 
and  the  departments  showing  improve- 
tnent  over  last  year  shoidd  be  given 
special  recognition.  Expense  C'enter 
Accounting,  he  concluded,  will  be  the 
final  step  in  the  setting  up  of  an  ideal 
fact-finding  system. 

Cleaning  Costs.  practical  example 
of  how  sizable  funds  can  be  saved  was 
offered  by  Mohe  .Solworth,  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Sanitation  Counselors,  l.ouis- 
ville,  Ky.  He  s{x)ke  on  the  topic, 
“Keeping  Cleaning  Costs  Down,”  and 
he  said  that  out  of  an  approximate 
total  of  S105  million  spent  annuallv 
by  .\merican  stores  for  sanitation,  S25 
million  is  wasted  through  inefficienev. 
improjjer  and  behind-the-times  equip¬ 
ment  and  low  productivitv  of  emplov- 
ees.  With  the  aid  of  color  slides,  he 


The  June  Conferences 

Store  Management  Group  and  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  members  who  plan  to 
attend  the  June  21st  to  23rd  workshop 
conferences  at  Harvard  should  notify 
George  Plant,  Group  manager,  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  attendance  will  have 
to  be  somewhat  limited  in  order  to 
keep  the  conference  groups  down  to 
the  most  effective  size,  and  people  will 
be  signed  up  in  the  exact  order  in 
which  applications  are  received. 


suggestetl  the  following  program; 

Set  up  production  standards  for  all 
types  of  work;  measure  the  work  load; 
improve  the  supervisors  through  train¬ 
ing  or  hiring  of  new  ones;  schedule 
work  a.ssignments;  examine  final  tpiali- 
ty  of  the  work;  develop  and  train 
cleaning  personnel;  cut  the  work  load 
bv  encouraging  rank-and-fde  store  em¬ 
ployees  to  be  neat  and  tidv  at  all  times; 
and  provide  up-to-date  equipment. 
Qualitv  standards,  he  said,  should  be 
set  in  all  sections  of  the  store.  After 
these  steps  arc  put  into  effect,  ami  pro¬ 
ductivitv  is  measured,  excess  workers 
and  sub-staiulard  workers  shoulil  be 
laid  off.  Illustrated  bv  the  slides  were 
work  output  charts,  standard  cleanitig 
times,  work  load  evaluation  forms, 
supet  V  isorv  aids,  schetlules,  (pialitv  rat¬ 
ing  forms,  personnel  grading  tools,  and 
cleaning  manuals. 

The  Scientific  Method.  Efheienev  tan 
be  augmetited  and  uu)nev  can  be  saved 
if  store  executives  utilize  operations  re¬ 
search,  a  relativelv  new  technitjue 
which  emplovs  scientific  method  to  un¬ 
cover  the  causes  of  juoblems  and 
troubles  and  recommend  solutions. 
What  operations  research  is  and  what 
it  can  do  for  department  stores  was 
described  bv  Joseph  McTloskey.  stall 
assistant  to  the  director  of  Operations 
Research,  Johtis  Hopkins  Universitv. 
Cdievy  Chase.  .Md. 

■Seeking  to  define  his  profession, 
McCloskey  said  that  his  fellow  prac¬ 
titioners  were  not  trained,  while  at  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  in  business  ad¬ 
ministration.  retail  accounting  systems 
or  anv  other  aspect  of  store  operations. 
Thev  are  “ivory-tower  characters,” 
engineers,  mathematicians,  physicists, 
]jsvchologists  and  other  jjrofessionals 


talented  lor  deep  intellectual  siudv,  re¬ 
search  and  analysis.  I'o  a  business 
enterprise  large  enough  to  use  their 
services,  they  can  bring  the  atlvaiuages 
of  a  cotiipletely  objective  and  scientilu 
approach  to  the  problem  of  oveihead 
costs,  such  as  building,  labor,  materi¬ 
als,  maintetiance,  utilities,  etc.  .\lc- 
(doskey  atlded  that  when  operations 
resean  h  people  atcept  an  assignment, 
they  insist  oti  completely  free  an  ess 
to  all  records,  on  the  right  to  consult 
with  ail  store  officials  and  |iersoimel 
involved:  in  short,  comprehetisive  (on- 
sideration  of  the  entire  picture. 

McCloskey  suggested  that  stores 
could  save  80  per  cent  of  the  normal 
costs  of  ati  operatiotis  research  analvsis 
by  creating  a  committee  of  two  to  live 
people,  representing  dilferent  ilejiart- 
meiits,  to  luidertake  the  study.  'Eliis 
would  enable  committee  members  to 
get  acquainted  with  theetitire  business 
and  would  create  better  internal  rela- 
tioitships.  .\n  outside  research  organi¬ 
zation  (ould  still  be  engaged  on  a  con¬ 
sultant  basis  to  guide  the  committee. 

Group  Buying.  In  a  getieral  exchange 
of  experiences  aiul  itleas  on  supplv 
purchasing  economies,  William  Pow¬ 
ell,  a.ssistant  store  manager  at  R.  H. 
VVdiite’s,  Bostoti,  recommeiuled  the 
group  purchasing  plan,  reporting  that 
it  has  produced  substantial  savings  lor 
his  store. 

(iiirney  (irant,  superintetident  ol 
sellitig  services  and  purchases.  Miller 
.'k  Rhoads,  Richmond,  said  that  his 
store  has  benefited  from  a  special 
year-round  ititernal  economy  cam¬ 
paign  centered  around  the  slogan. 
‘‘.Save  .Ml  Supplies  Possible.”  Employ¬ 
ees  are  cotistantly  reminded  of  this 
slogan  and  its  importance  to  the 
store’s  welfare.  Miller  &  Rhoads  has 
also  cut  its  expenditures  by  reducing 
the  number  of  weights  and  sizes  of 
wrapping  paper,  corrugated  boxes, 
onion  skin  paper  and  store  stationeiy. 

Bresee’s,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  staged  an 
employee  contest  to  guess  last  year's 
supply  expense  total  and  so  stiimdated 
rank-and-file  interest  in  the  economi¬ 
cal  use  ol  supplies.  Other  panel  mem¬ 
bers  were;  Edwin  F.  Heinen,  purchas¬ 
ing  agent,  Oity  Stores  Co.,  New  York; 
and  William  V.  Morphy,  corporate 
siqjply  manager  at  R.  H.  Maty,  New 
York. 
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STORES 


.  .  .  flith  dial  printinfl  price  re-markers, 
eliminating  type  and  type  chases. 


FIRST 


.  .  .  ii  ith  a  re-marker  for  l-part  tickets 
either  cancel  or  clip. 


You  can  continue  to  rely  on  Dennison 
for  the  basic  improvements 
that  mean  maximum  efficiency 
and  lower  marking  costs 
. . .  with  minimum  investment. 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

In  Canada:  Dannison  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd.,  Orummondyitia,  P.Q. 
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Transportation  Costs 


NRDGA  action  to  control  their  rise 


Meeting  in  open  session  for  a 
full  day,  the  NRDGA’s  Transpor¬ 
tation  Committee  served  a  double 
function.  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
E.  H.  Wabler,  traffic  manager  of  The 
Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  it  conduct¬ 
ed  its  business  of  clarifying  association 
opinion  on  a  number  of  current  prob¬ 
lems.  At  the  same  time,  it  provided 
an  extremely  practical  panel  program 
for  traffic  executives  of  member  stores, 
hospitably  inviting  the  audience  to 
contribute  to  the  discussion  or  listen, 
as  it  saw  ht. 

A  major  topic,  and  one  that  turned 
up  in  various  forms,  was  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  carriers  to  limit  their 
liability  for  loss  and  damage.  One 
such  proposal,  from  motor  carriers, 
would  limit  the  responsibility  to  S.S  a 
pound.  Reporting  on  this  proposal, 
NRDG.Vs  Leonard  Mongeon  detailed 
the  part  played  by  the  Association  at 
hearings  in  Washington.  It  is  believed 
that  no  action  is  likely  on  this  sug¬ 
gestion  for  a  year  or  more. 

Porcalain  Enamel  Panels.  Prompted 
by  a  member  store’s  report  of  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempts  to  get  consideration 
of  damage  claims,  the  Transportation 
Committee  invited  representatives 
from  the  Railway  Express  Agency  to 
explain  why  it  took  the  stand  that  it 
would  not  be  responsible  for  damage 
to  porcelain  enamel  panels  unless 
there  was  evidence  of  damage  to  the 
outer  container.  Discussion  revealed 
that  manufacturers  in  that  industry 
had  agreed  that  certain  damages  in 
transit  could  be  due  to  faults  of  manu¬ 
facture:  hence  the  maker,  rather  than 
the  carrier  was  responsible  in  RE.\’s 
view.  The  company’s  representative 
said  that  a  similar  situation  prevailed 
in  the  handling  of  electronic  tubes. 

The  Railway  Express  spokesman  ex¬ 
plained  that  claims  thus  declined  need 
not  be  a  total  loss  to  the  store;  inspec¬ 
tion  could  be  requested,  and  it  could 


be  arranged  for  the  carrier  to  return 
the  damaged  item  without  cost  to  the 
shipper.  Then  carrier  and  shipper  to¬ 
gether  would  decide  which  one  was  re¬ 
sponsible.  Stores,  he  said,  should  have 
the  inspection  as  close  to  the  delivery 
date  as  possible,  and  should  note 
creases,  tears,  ami  abrasions  of  the 
outer  wrapping. 

Public  Law  199.  Outlining  steps  taken 
by  the  NRDGA  in  the  past  year  in 
its  efforts  to  have  PL  199  repealed, 
Leonard  Mongeon  described  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Parcel  Post  Size 
and  Weight  Limitations,  which  in¬ 
cludes  local,  state  and  national  retail 
associations  and  manufacturer  assot  ia- 
tions,  and  which  has  joined  in  the 
efforts  of  the  inilividual  associations 
it  represents.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  present  size  and  weight  limitations 
are  estimated  to  have  caused  a  net  loss 
of  $97  million  a  year  to  the  Post  Office, 
and  that  Representative  Broyhill  of 
Virginia  has  again  introduced  a  bill 
to  change  these  regulations. 

Individual  efforts  to  educate  the 
public  to  tlie  effect  of  PL  199  were 
cited,  among  them  the  experience  of 
a  Cincinnati  store  that  invited  presi¬ 
dents  of  50  women’s  clubs  to  hear  a 
discussion  and  debate  on  the  effects  of 
the  law.  Most  of  these  women  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  in  fa\'or  of  its  re¬ 
peal,  and  asked  for  material  on  which 
to  base  discussion  meetings  of  their 
respective  groups. 

Retail  Shipping  Association.  A  bill  in¬ 
troduced  but  not  acted  upon  in  the 
last  Congress  may  again  be  introduced 
this  year,  it  was  suggested— one  that 
would  curtail  the  activities  of  retail 
shipping  associations.  Although  freight 
forwarders  contend  that  such  associa¬ 
tions  are  merely  unregulated  forward¬ 
ers,  members  of  these  associations  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  proposed  changes  in  Sec¬ 
tion  402-c  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 


Act  would  harass  legitimate  shipping 
associations.  .Mention  was  made  of 
freight  forwarders  who,  in  local  situ¬ 
ations,  sought  to  offer  drastic  cuts  in 
rates— presumably  as  bait  so  that  the 
shipping  association  should  lose  pres¬ 
tige  in  the  community. 

F.  O.  B.  Destination.  Suggested  by  a 
member  store  as  a  means  of  coping 
with  claims  on  shipments  of  earthen¬ 
ware,  was  the  policy  of  having  all  ship 
ments  f.o.b.  destination,  so  that  the 
shipper  would  be  responsible  for  any 
damages,  and  any  question  of  carrier 
versus  manufacturer  responsibility 
could  be  settled  without  the  store. 
Similar  action  was  suggested  on  other 
items  where  the  carrier  limits  respons¬ 
ibility  for  damage.  It  was  felt  that 
no  set  policy  could  be  ret  ommenileil, 
however,  and  that  each  store  should 
arrange  for  whatever  f.o.b.  terms  it 
prefers. 

Central  States.  It  was  announced  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
had  cancelled,  as  of  March  15,  a  $1.50 
surcharge  on  shipments  under  5,000 
pounds  handled  by  Central  States 
motor  carriers.  An  increase  in  the  base 
rate  would  be  permitted,  however.  .\s 
Mr.  Mongeon  worked  it  out  in  a  theo¬ 
retical  example,  there  would  be  a  sav¬ 
ing  on  shipments  weighing  under  350 
pounds,  and  an  increase  above  that 
weight.  Retailers  expressed  satisfac¬ 
tion  on  two  counts;  first,  that  flat  sur¬ 
charges  do  not  appear  to  be  sound 
rate  making;  and  second,  that  many  ol 
their  shipments  are  under  the  350- 
pound  mark. 

Air  Shipping  Associations.  Discussion 
of  air  shipping  associations  of  retailers 
indicated  that  retailers  are  satisfied 
with  their  present  position  under  the 
Civil  .\viation  Board;  enactment  of 
a  law  governing  the  situation  would, 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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ECONO/AICAL.  P|i|C£'A\APKING  AMO  ATTACHlNfi  OF 
TA/WpepPROOF  PIN'OM  TICKETS 


Here's  mass  production  that  pays  for  itself  in  operator  time  saving.  Monarch  "40"  Pin-On 
price-marking  machine  price-marks  and  attaches  in  one  operation,  three  sizes  of  Monarch 
tamperproof  Pin-On  Tickets.  Merchandise  need  not  be  entirely  removed  from  the  box  for 
price-marking  and  ticket  attaching.  Any  employee  can  learn  quickly  the  simple  operation 
of  the  Monarch  "40"  Pin-On  machine.  It  turns  out  clean,  legible  price-marking  impres¬ 
sions  by  the  thousands  without  interruption  for  re-inking. 


BEMT  PIN  IS  THE  SSO^BT  Of  TAMPEPPIZOOF  AAOMAPCH 
PiM-OM  TICPET5 


Monarch  Pin-On  Tickets  are  price-marked  and  pinned  securely  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  by  the  Monarch  "40"  machine  in  a  single  swift  operation  that 
bends  the  pin  and  anchors  the  point  safely  with  the  point  embedded  in  the 
ticket  stock  where  it  cannot  work  loose  or  snag  merchandise.  The  bent  pin 
cannot  be  removed  or  the  ticket  replaced  without  detection. 


The  MOHARCH  Marking  System  Company 


Since  1890 — World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
of  Merchandise  Price-marking  Equipment  and  Supplies 

Toronto,  Canada  *  DAYTON  3,  OHIO  •  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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The  Credit  Manager 


How  he  can  jjet  better  bureau  service 


T¥()\V’  to  f*et  taster  rlearance  ot  eus- 
toniei  credit  a])plications  was  the 
theme  ot  a  session  ot  the  Caeilit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  nmler  the  chairman¬ 
ship  ot  Robert  M.  (irinager,  credit 
manager  ot  the  j.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

“Cireilit  hureaii  service,”  said  Grin- 
ager,  "is  Itelow  the  stantlards  ttemantl- 
eit  by  stores  and,  1  think,  l)elow  the 
standards  that  most  hiireans  wouitl  like 
to  maintain.  .  .  .  The  average  customer 
can  walk  into  a  hnance  office,  a  hank 
or  an  installment  house,  anti  buy  a  car 
tn  get  a  loan  on  the  same  day;  whereas 
in  our  business  it  takes  trom  two  to  10 
days  to  get  a  .SSO  a  month  charge 
actount  open  and  the  credit  plate  in 
the  mail.” 

.\s  to  the  causes  of  this  slowness, 
(irinager  said  that  both  stores  anti 
tredit  bureaus  are  undoubtedly  at 
fault,  and  that  both  should  get  to  work 
on  the  problem  instead  of  wasting 
time  trying  to  put  the  blame  on  each 
other. 

Too  Many  Facts.  The  credit  bureau’s 
contention  that  the  store  wants  too 
much  information  may  be  right,  (irin¬ 
ager  said,  and  he  urged  re-examination 
of  store  policies  in  this  matter: 

"Do  we  always  need,  for  itistance 
job  verification?  I  have  actually  seen 
credit  men  insist  on  verification  of  job 
when  the  applicant  was  personally 


known  by  them  to  be  »)n  the  job.  Per¬ 
haps  we  could  fiml  a  way  to  verify 
fewer  jobs— anti  only  when  netessarv. 
D«)  we  always  need  to  verify  bank  bal¬ 
ances?  .  .  .  Do  we  always  need  refer¬ 
ences  cleareil  to  date?  Do  we  need 
mortgage  iidormation?  Is  all  the  ante- 
tetlent  history  necessary?” 

Too  Few  Facts.  As  to  the  credit  l)u- 
reaus,  (irinager  saitl  their  information 
on  file  is  inailetptate,  consisting  in  too 
many  cases  of  recoriled  intjuiries.  “If 
all  members  of  those  bureaus  reported 
pay  habits  periodically,”  he  suggested, 
"the  number  of  clearances  coulil  be 
ilrastically  rediueil,  and  reporting 
speeded,  and  the  objection  that  com¬ 
piling  this  information  in  advance 
coidd  cost  money  iloesn’t  alter  the  fact 
that  it  woukl  speed  reporting.” 

He  criticized  what  he  saitl  is  the 
common  practice  among  credit  bu¬ 
reaus— "tlenials  to  the  contrary”— of 
clearing  local  membership  inquiries 
tlaily,  and  out-of-town  reports  “when 
more  convenient.”  He  urgetl  the  bu¬ 
reau  managers  to  moilernize  methoils 
and  protedures,  which  he  saitl  are 
often  completely  out  of  date,  and  to 
bring  staff  efficiency  to  higher  levels. 
He  remintletl  the  store  niend>ers  too 
that  they  could  not  expect  satisfactory 
results  from  low  salary  scales  in  their 
l)ureaus. 


The  Stores'  Job.  “We  tredit  managers 
toultl  go  a  long  way,  with  or  widiout 
bureau  help,”  (irinager  tout  lutled,  “if 
we  wouitl  tlo  two  things:  (I)  .\tljust 
our  reptuting  requirements  to  our 
at  tual  neetls,  anti  (2)  Demand  anil  get 
effitient  up-to-tlate  reporting  in  all 
phases  of  the  operation  of  our  local 
Imreau.  f  he  first  toultl,  1  think,  he 
accomplished  by  standardizing  the 
neetls  of  the  100  largest  purchasers  of 
( retlit  reports.  .  .  .  The  secontl  can  Ire 
aicomplisheil  by  the  same  100  tredit 
managers,  who  as  owners,  tliret  tors,  or 
simply  the  large  customers  of  the  bu¬ 
reaus,  can  force  up-to-date,  on-sthetl- 
ule  reporting  from  their  local  bureaus 
—anti  this  iniluiles  prompt  hantlling 
of  ‘foreigns.’  Remember,  your  ‘foreign’ 
Inireau  is  my  local  bureau,  anil  when 
all  local  bureaus  are  functioning  KK) 
per  cent  on  schethde  there  can  be  no 
national  squawk  about  service.” 

Bureaus'  Own  Standards.  Walter  \. 
(iraff,  presitlent  of  the  .Kssotiateil 
Cretfit  Bureaus  of  .\merica,  tlestriheil 
the  work  his  organization  does  to  im¬ 
prove  inter-bureau  reporting  service. 
He  mentioned,  to  start  with,  surveys 
conilucted  iluring  the  past  year  which 
inilicated  that  the  average  time  (in- 
tiuding  a  weekend  and  mailing  time) 
to  obtain  a  tratle  clearance  report  was 
t).7  tlays:  to  obtain  a  standarti  consum- 


(Irctlit  managers  ami  bureau  managers  talkeil  over  their  tomnion  problems:  Kalpii  W.  .Matthews,  (iretlit  Bureau  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo:  (;.  (ilenn  Evans,  Halle  Bros.,  CMD  chairman:  RobertGrinager,  I'lie  ).  L.  Hutlson  (at.:  Walter  A.  (iraff,  presitlent 
of  .Associated  Credit  Bureaus  ot  Amerita:  Winston  Clark.  Ihe  I«)ltn  Sliilliio  Company,  and  George  S.  Watkins,  .Martin’s. 
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Individual 


Addrats 


This  machine 
ashes  Costs  80% 


STUFFS  ENVELOPES 
and  Performs 
5  Other  Operations 

•  Gathers  1  to  8  Enclosures 

•  Stuffs  Envelopes 

•  Seals  Envelopes 

•  Meters  Postage  or  Prints  Indicia 

•  Counts  •  Stacks 


Owners  Rate  Speed,  Ease 
and  Control  Even  More 
Important  Than  Savings 


Once  Inserting  &  Mailing  Machine  takes 
over,  executives  discover  that  savings  are 
merely  secondary.  Here’s  what  they  say: 
The  fact  that  we  reach  jobbers  and  sales¬ 
men  almost  overnight  contributes  to 
sales. . . .  For  the  first  time  we  enjoy  com¬ 
plete  control — no  longer  depend  on  hand 
workers.  .  .  .  No  more  confusion,  no 
more  overtime — even  large  mailings  go 
through  smooth  as  silk. 

Thus  the  priceless  ease  and  efficiency  of 
Inserting  &  Mailing  Machine  make  pos¬ 
sible  new,  wider  use  of  the  mails  .  .  . 
dozens  of  profitable  applications. 


INSERTING 
MAILING  MACHINE 


Learn  more  about  Mechanized  Mailing 


Let  us  prepare  Analysis  &  Proposal  pertaining 
to  your  needs.  This  interesting  time-cost  study 
estimates  savings  in  advance.  Also,  ask  for 
Wider  Horizons  with  Mechanized  Mailing — 
see  how  others  are  profiting  by  Inserting  & 
Mailing  Machine. 


INSERTING  AND  MAILING  MACHINE  CO. 
PHILUPSBURG,  NEW  JERSEY  S-2-SS 

□  Send  booklet,  WIDER  HORIZONS 
WITH  MECHANIZED  MAILNG. 

□  Arrange  to  prepare  ANALYSIS  &  PRO¬ 
POSAL,  pertaining  to  our  mailing 
operations. 


MTNftt  nciOMin  iMuirt  laro  iiivitOM  u«u  iintion  nmn  mstm<  ikwcm  co«irr>  «  irMM 


-Zona _ Stota - 
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er  report  locally  7.3  days  and  in  out¬ 
lying  territory  7.9  days.  But  the  sur¬ 
veys  also  showed  that  from  one  to  two 
days  of  additional  time  may  be  lost 
from  the  moment  the  credit  granter 
takes  the  application  until  the  inquiry 
is  actually  transmitted  to  the  bureau, 
and  from  the  time  the  local  bureau 
receives  the  report  to  the  time  the 
credit  granter  gets  it. 

A  constant  check  is  maintained  on 
bureau  service  by  the  ACB  of  .\’s  trac¬ 
er  system,  he  said,  and  the  membership 
of  a  bureau  which  fails  to  correct  serv¬ 
ice  failures  can  be  canceled.  A  bureau 
which  is  having  trouble  handling  its 
work  load  can  obtain  help  from  the 
organization  on  request,  so  that  the 
idle  time  and  traffic  jams  that  may  be 
hamp)ering  service  can  be  corrected. 

Speed-up  Device.  A  recent  innovation 
to  speed  up  service  is  a  sticker  that 
may  be  attached  to  inquiries.  This 
specifies  that  only  file  information 
“as  is”  is  to  be  supplied,  if  the  infor¬ 
mation  shows  that  the  subject  is  over 
30,  has  a  five-year  credit  record  and 
pays  bills  in  30-60  days. 

The  ACB  of  A,  Graff  reported, 
sponsors  university  refresher  courses 
for  bureau  heads;  conducts  a  seminar 
program,  and  has  published  a  com¬ 
prehensive  manual  on  credit  report¬ 
ing,  all  intended  to  raise  the  level  of 
credit  bureau  administration. 

Retail  credit  men  can  make  their 
own  contributions  to  sfjeedier  service, 
he  concluded,  by  using  telephone  and 
messengers  as  often  as  possible  instead 
of  the  mails;  by  allowing  inquiring 


and  reporting  bureaus  to  use  air  mail, 
and  by  clearing  references  promptly. 

Local  Men ’Report.  In  the  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  that  followed,  Harold  Wallace, 
.\CB  of  A  executive  vice  president, 
urged  credit  managers  to  visit  local 
bureaus,  speak  to  officials,  examine 
files  and  equipment  and  offer  assist¬ 
ance  for  solution  of  mutual  problems. 
Bureau  personnel  were  called  on  to 
make  similar  visits  to  the  stores. 
Wallace  also  pointed  out  that  the  most 
vexing  problem  facing  bureaus  this 
year  is  the  threat  of  Congressional  en¬ 
actment  of  the  9()-cent  hourly  pay 
minimum  bill.  This  would  increase 
bureau  expenses  tremendously  and 
might  be  passed  on  to  the  retailers 
in  the  form  of  increases  in  fees. 

The  example  set  by  the  Credit 
Bureau  of  Minneapolis  in  compiling 
and  publishing  a  so-called  “yellow 
book”  of  facts  on  the  credit  standing 
of  Minneapolis  retail  charge  custom¬ 
ers,  might  well  be  followetl  by  bureaus 
elsewhere.  C.  A.  Wildes,  manager  of 
this  bureau,  reported  that  the  data 
was  turned  in  by  all  of  the  city’s 
department  stores,  and  that  between 
1,000  and  1,300  ratings  were  piodiued 
by  one  man  per  day.  Only  one  copy 
of  the  “Credit  Guide”  goes  to  each 
store.  It  is  turned  back  to  the  bureau 
at  the  end  of  the  year  in  return  for 
a  copy  of  the  next  year’s  guide. 

Stores  should  send  the  bureau  as 
much  information  as  possible  on  the 
applicant  if  they  are  to  receive  efficient 
service,  it  was  suggested  by  Howard 
G.  Chilton,  manager  of  the  Credit 


Bureau  of  Greater  Fort  VV^orth.  He 
also  recommended  that  the  store 
should  always  bring  the  customer’s 
credit  record  up  to  date  if  the  account 
hasn’t  been  active  for  five  years  or 
more.  Others  participating  in  this 
panel  were:  Winston  Clark,  The  john 
Shillito  Company,  Cincinnati;  Charles 
H.  Dicken,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  A.  Lloyd  Dye,  Kansas  City  (aed- 
it  Bureau;  Edward  F.  Higgins,  Allied 
Stores  Corporation,  New  York;  Ralph 
W.  Matthews,  KalamaztK),  Mich.,  Cred¬ 
it  Bureau;  and  George  S.  Watkins, 
.Martin’s,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Small  Store  Clinic.  A  good  way  tor 
smaller  stores  to  stimulate  the  opeiring  | 
of  new  accounts  is  to  give  one  dollar 
in  free  credit  to  local  residents  whose 
credit  standing  is  known  to  be  sound, 
riiis  plan,  followetl  up  by  extensive 
promotion,  has  protluced  a  9,000  re¬ 
sponse  for  stores.  The  suggestion  was 
made  at  the  C^MD’s  Smaller  Store 
Credit  Problem  Cdinic,  presided  over 
by  Bessie  rearno.  The  Wallace  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Louis  Selig,  vice 
president  of  the  Htnise  of  Fashion, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  one  of  the  pan¬ 
elists,  urged  stores  to  give  discounts  to 
churches  and  charitable  organizations 
in  order  to  get  free  word-of-mouth 
advertising  for  charge  accounts  and 
gain  good  will. 

In  a  case  w'here  the  customer  stops 
paying,  the  store  should  press  the  en¬ 
dorser  only  as  the  last  alternative; 
rather,  the  endorser’s  help  should  be 
solicited  in  finding  out  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  debtor  and  in  persuad¬ 
ing  him  to  pay.  The  store  has  to  be 
diplomatic  enough  to  retain  the  en¬ 
dorser  as  a  customer.  This  opinion 
was  offered  by  another  panelist, 
Joseph  Feller,  owner  of  Joe  Feller, 
Ltd.,  Ottawa. 

Panelist  Mary  .\ltizer,  credit  man¬ 
ager  at  S.  H.  Heironimus  Co.,  Inc., 
Roanoke,  Va.,  asserted  that  collection 
percentages  of  40-45  on  regular  charge 
accounts  and  14-16  on  installment  ac¬ 
counts  are  satisfactory  scores.  Although 
none  of  the  delegates  representing 
.\merican  stores  could  report  any  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  with  door-to-door 
canvassing  for  new  accounts,  a  British 
delegate  disclosed  that  it  has  been 
tried  out  in  England  with  maiked 
success. 


Louis  Selig  of  The  House  of  Fashion  and  Bessie  Tearno 
of  The  Wallace  Co.,  at  the  Smaller  Store  Credit  Clinic. 
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boosting  Soles  Costs? 


Kardex  gives  department  store 


sales  costs . . .  fast! 


This  unique  application  of  Kardex 
tells  instantly: 


•  Individual's  previous  month's  sales  and  "returns" 
e  Overall  percentage  of  sales  costs 
e  Percentage  of  sale  costs  for  previous  month 

e  Comparison  of  individual  record  with  his  department 
. . .  with  other  departments 

e  Four  year  record  of  attendance  and  lateness 

e  Personnel  data  concerning  references,  previous 
employers,  salaries,  education,  etc. 


Not  only  is  this  combined  Personnel  and 
Sales  Record  complete . . .  but  it  is  housed  in 
a  compact,  manageable  Kardex  unit. 


For  Belk  Brothers  department  store  of  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.,  this  combined  record  has  proved 
to  be  an  efficient  dollar-saving  system.  It  can 
help  you  protect  your  profit  margin  too.  Learn 
the  complete  details.  Call  or  write  for  our 
illustrated  Case  History  record  of  the  Belk 
Brothers  Kardex  installation.  Write  for  “De¬ 
partment  Store  Sales  Costs  are  a  Personnel 
Matter”,  CR  No.  888,  Remington  Rand, 
Room  1250,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10. 
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Sales  Promotion 


►  New  fields  of  action,  including  sales  training 

►  How  to  get  better  results  from  newspapers 

►  Two  equal  jobs:  downtown  and  the  suburbs 

►  Visual  merchamlising 


TpiVE  different  techniques  of  increas- 
ing  sales  were  offered  by  speakers 
at  a  Sales  Promotion  Division  session 
entitled  “How  to  Sell  More,’’  and 
chairmanned  by  William  |.  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  sales  promotion  manager  of 
Mctairtly  &  Company,  Rochester. 

One  technique  which  has  been  much 
talketl  about  but  rarely  tried  is  to  turn 
all  salesjieople  into  sales  promoters  by 
making  sales  training  a  function  of  the 
store’s  sales  promotion  division.  Anne 
Saum,  of  .\nne  Saum  Associates,  had 
something  entirely  new  to  offer  on  this 
thcMiie;  instead  of  generalizations  she 
pnxliueil  a  completely  detailetl  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  already  in  use  at  Saks- 
.S4th,  New  York,  under  the  direction 
of  .\i  thur  M.  See,  sales  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  store  and  chairman  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division.  The  text  of 
Miss  Saum’s  recommendations,  some¬ 
what  condensed,  appears  on  page  67 
Other  sales-stimulating  techniques 
were  tliscussed  by  A.  J.  Wood,  presi- 
ilent  of  .\.  |.  Wood  &  Ca).;  Cieorge 
McCleary,  sales  promotion  manager  of 
the  Cellophane  Division  of  Olin  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.;  William  1'.  VV'hite,  sales 
manager  of  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  and 
Raymond  Young  Bartlett,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  of  Talon,  Inc. 

Know  the  Customers.  Merchandising, 
promotion  and  operation  shoidd  be 
planned  on  accurate  knowledge  of 
customer  preferences,  s;ud  .\lbert 
W(K)d.  As  a  sample  problem  involving 
many  decisions,  he  posed  the  question 
of  opening  a  suburban  store. 

.\s  a  starter,  the  store  needs  to  know 
the  population  density  of  the  area  un¬ 
der  consideration,  the  income  levels 
of  the  population,  the  transportation 
facilities.  It  needs  to  know  the  present 
shopping  habits  of  the  people  in  the 


area;  the  price  lines  they  prefer;  the 
age  groups  into  which  they  fall;  what 
stores  in  the  area  they  now  prefer  for 
specific  categories  of  merchandise,  ami 
numerous  other  pieces  of  information. 

His  own  research  organization  has 
at  various  times  checked  all  these  pref¬ 
erences  for  various  stores,  said  Wood, 
and  this  background  led  him  to  some 
general  observations  on  the  cultivation 
of  suburban  business. 

Sometimes,  he  said,  several  stores 
have  picked  the  same  suburban  loca¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  traffic  counts 
alone;  with  resulting  traffic  congestion 
that  rivals  the  congestion  downtown. 

Knowledge  of  cust<jmer  preferences 
is  extremely  important.  Wood  empha¬ 
sized,  when  it  comes  to  selecting  the 
departments  for  inclusion  in  a  sub¬ 
urban  branch.  “It  is  far  more  import¬ 
ant,”  he  said,  “to  have  fewer  depart¬ 
ments  very  well  stocked  than  insuffi¬ 
cient  stock  in  a  great  many  depart¬ 
ments.  Your  complete  knowletlge  of 
customer  preferences  will  indicate 
which  departments  should  be  stocked 
and  which  omitted.” 

Integration  of  the  departments,  as 
to  price,  style  and  general  character, 
is  particidarly  inqiortant  in  the  sub- 
urban  store,  where,  said  W’ood,  “you 
cannot  get  the  high  traffic  count  of  the 
downtown  store,  and  must  try  to  sell 
as  much  as  possible  to  each  woman 
who  walks  in.”  This  means  that  buy¬ 
ers  must  make  a  special  effort  to  har¬ 
monize  and  coordinate  their  purchas¬ 
ing,  having  accurate  knowledge  of  cus¬ 
tomer  preferences  for  a  basis. 

He  concluded;  “If  you  want  to  sell 
more  by  knowing  customer  prefer¬ 
ences,  you  must  do  something  to  take 
advantage  of  those  preferences.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  buy  more  than  cash  customers. 


but  it  will  do  no  tangible  good  unless 
you  aggressively  increase  your  ratio  ol 
charge  (  ustomers  to  (ash  customers.  It 
may  also  be  a  sign  of  expansion  to 
open  a  suburban  store,  but  it  will  do 
no  tangible  good  if  you  fail  to  find  out 
the  preferences  w'hich  people  want 
realized  in  the  new-  store,  and  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  cater  to  them.” 

Pre-Packaging  Pays,  George  .McGleaiy 
used  .slides  to  illustrate  his  case  that  a 
store  can  sell  more,  and  sell  more 
profitably,  by  pre-packaging  merdian- 
dise  in  cellophane,  especially  if  it  takes 
full  advantage  (jf  the  opportunities 
for  nudtiple-unit  packaging.  His  illus¬ 
trations  of  successful  store  experience 
came  from  Bamberger’s,  Hearn’s,  Sib¬ 
ley,  Lindsay  &  Cnrr,  and  otbers. 

Isn’t  packaging  the  maiudacturer’s 
job?  Why  should  a  store  do  it? 
.McCleary  had  two  answers;  (I )  In  part 
it  is  the  manufacturer’s  job,  but  il 
manufacturers  are  slow  to  do  it,  the 
store  should  lujt  be  (outent  to  lose  the 
nudtiple  unit  sales  and  other  advan¬ 
tages  that  pre-jjackaging  can  produce. 
(2)  There  are  some  kinds  of  profitaltle 
packaging  that  the  manufacturer  can- 
not  do  for  you.  For  example,  only  the 
st(ne  can  ensemble  items  from  several 
different  manufacturers— possibly  (oiii- 
petitive— into  an  imaginative  and  ex¬ 
clusive  package  of  its  own. 

Bigger  Checks.  -Vs  proven  metlnxls  of 
increasing  the  average  sales  check, 
McCleary  highlighted  these; 

(1)  Simple  multi-unit  packaging. 
Bamberger’s,  he  reported,  got  phe¬ 
nomenal  results  from  packaging  plain 
white  handkerchiefs  in  quantities 
ranging  from  two  to  18,  at  full  price. 
In  another  case,  a  buyer’s  records 
showed  that  toddlers’  pants  were  usii- 
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ally  limimht  two  at  a  time.  But  the 
aveiajic-  >ale  moved  up  to  three  as  soon 
as  packai'es  ol  three  were  olfered. 

(2)  l^(ukai^ini'  relutt'd  items  togeth¬ 
er.  Ml  (deary  showed  many  examples, 
the  Ih'-i  known  l)ein}>  the  layette  pack¬ 
age.  .V  kitchen  ensemhle  treated  hv 
one  store  soltl  as  a  gilt  package  to  the 
nine  ol  llidd  in  lour  weeks,  each  sale 
itulitditig  two  or  three  extra  items 
with  110  extra  sales  ellort.  Related 
items  <an  also  come  Iroin  other  depart- 
lllellt^.  as  in  the  lase  ol  a  package  con- 
taitiiiig  a  child’s  pajamas,  robe  and  a 
hiKik:  or  another  lontaining  a  cowbov 
>hirt,  pants  anil  a  toy  pistol. 

Fewer  Markdowns.  I’re-packaging, 
MtXdeary  continued,  improves  profits 
because  it  rethtces  markilowns  and  be¬ 
cause  it  cuts  both  selling  and  non-sell¬ 
ing  costs.  .Most  ol  the  markdown  re- 
iliiction  is  realized  because  the  packag¬ 
ing  prevents  soiling  and  niis-mating  ol 
iiieri  haiulise.  But  there  are  other  ways 
in  which  the  resourcelul  buyer  can  re- 
tliice  his  markdowns.  (due  buyer 
cleared  the  slow-moving  strijied  towels 
ol  one  manulacturer  out  ol  his  stock, 
at  lull  markup  by  packaging  them 
as  an  ensemble  with  the  best-selling 
solid  color  towels  ol  another  manulac- 
tiirer.  .\nother  took  a  batih  of  receiv¬ 
ing  lilankets  that  were  ready  for  mai  k- 
(lown  and  rolleil  and  packagetl  them 
in  threes.  I'he  cellophane  wrap  trans¬ 
formed  them  into  colorful  gilt  sug¬ 
gestions.  He  moved  them  out  at  regu¬ 
lar  priie,  anil  at  the  same  time  boosted 
the  average  sale  to  three  blankets  in¬ 
stead  oi  one. 

.\s  an  instance  ol  how  the  multiple- 
unit  package  retluces  selling  time  and 
costs,  .McCleary  olfered  the  example  ol 
Sililey,  Lindsay  Jk  Curr’s  layette  pack¬ 
age.  riie  shopping  time  for  the  pack¬ 
age  as  a  unit  was  clocked  at  15  min¬ 
utes.  When  the  items  were  purchaseil 
singly  the  shopping  time  averageil  an 
hour  and  a  ijuarter. 

What  to  Promote.  How  do  you  select 
an  item  to  ailvertise?  Llimiuating 
from  cousideration  the  simple  trafhe- 
proilucing  item  and  the  item  intended 
to  create  a  jirestige  effect,  William  T. 
White  concentrated  on  "items  that 
have  the  best  chance  to  bring  sales  in¬ 
creases  at  a  profit.”  These  are  the 
checks  that  should  be  made,  he  said. 


.\rthur  .M.  .See,  .Sales  I’roiiiotion 
Division  chairman  anil  sales  pro- 
inoiion  director  of  Saks  34th. 
where  a  ijiiiet  revolution  in  sales 
training  is  taking  place;  with  him, 

.Man  Wells,  publicity  direi  tor 
<il  Kaiilmann  Department  Stores. 

before  developing  ailvertising  plans 
for  them; 

(1)  Is  the  item  important  to  a  large 
number  ol  people?  I'lie  best  item  for 
promotion  comes  from  the  one  or  two 
i  lassifications  in  each  ilepartment 
which  always  rank  highest  in  volume. 

(2)  Is  the  item  timely?  Build  the 
promotion  plan  to  take  :iilvantage  ol 
the  peak  ol  demanil. 

(3)  Has  the  item  price  or  value  ap¬ 
peal?  The  most  promising  item  will 
be  in  the  best  selling  price  line;  its 
value  appeal  is  intensilieil  if  it  is  a 
special  buy  penniting  an  honest  price 
comparison. 

Manufacturer's  Help.  Raymond  Young 
Bartlett’s  theme  was  how  the  retailer 
can  increase  sales  by  capitalizing  fully 
on  the  assistance  the  manulacturer 
makes  available.  Taking  Lalon  as  a 
case  in  point,  he  emphasized  that 
“many  components  have  brand  names 
as  well  known  as  the  brand  name  of 
the  enil-use  item,”  and  that  these  com¬ 
ponents  should  be  featureil  as  a  recog¬ 
nizable  mark  of  ipiality  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Talon’s  own  program  includes  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  to  build  iij) 
consumer  acceptance;  researth  to  keep 


up  with  the  changing  requirements  ol 
a  wiile  variety  of  end-use  applications; 
promotional  material,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  tied  in  with  industry  promo¬ 
tions,  as  in  slacks  and  .swim  suits;  and, 
tinally,  training  material. 

riie  sales  training  information  is 
maile  available  to  stores  in  booklets, 
films  anil  fact  tags.  It  stresses  that  tus- 
tonier  satisfaction  with  an  item  ol  mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  completely  ilepenilent 
on  how  well  one  small  component  ol 
the  merchanilise  |)erlorms;  anil  that 
the  salesperson,  therefore,  should  play 
up  the  quality  com|)oneuts  when  sell¬ 
ing  the  merchandise. 

Sales  Training: 

A  Promotion  Job 

By  .4nne  Sauni 

Anne  Sauni  Associates 

WN  today’s  competitive  .selling  mar- 

ket  every  salesperson  must  be  a  sales 
promoter.  No  one  ol  us  needs  to  be 
convinceil  ol  that.  Our  question  is, 
"How  can  we  best  do  it?” 

Basically  store  organization  boils 
down  to  three  simple  elements,  all 
directeil  toward  one  objective— selling, 
rherefore,  the  selling  function  heails 
the  list.  I  hen,  of  course,  to  proviile 
the  meri  handise  to  be  sold  there  must 
be  provision  lor  the  lunction  ol  buy¬ 
ing  and  merihandising.  Finally,  all 
the  services  and  operations  which 
make  selling  possible  make  up  our 
third  element— the  sales-supporting 
function.  .Size  and  character  ol  the 
store  necessarily  ilictate  many  \ersions 
ol  this  basic  plan,  but  essentially  these 
three  core  functions  remain— selling, 
buying  and  merchaiulising,  and  sales- 
supporting. 

The  Selling  Function.  Sales  promotion 
is  the  logiial  ilirecting  force  ol  the 
selling  function. 

I'o  promote  sales  you  must  promote 
better  selling.  I'o  create  sales  and 
achieve  the  true  purpose  ol  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  sales  promotion  directors 
must  participate  forcefully  in  the 
training  of  those  who  bring  customer 
and  merchandise  together— the  sales¬ 
people  in  your  store.  This  is  the  end 
activity  of  all  sales  promotion.  Sales 
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people  are  your  most  important 
media.  The  skill  and  effectiveness  with 
which  you  transform  a  page  of  print 
into  a  magnet,  a  bare  window  into  an 
appealing  invitation  to  buy,  is  needed 
even  more  at  the  personal  point  of 
sales. 

I  am  not  proposing  to  remove  the 
function  of  training  from  the  very 
capable  hands  of  my  personnel  friends. 
Training,  like  a  brilliant-cut  stone, 
has  many  facets.  Our  spotlight  now  is 
on  just  one  of  these  facets— train¬ 
ing.  And  I  am  proposing  that  this 
area  of  training  is  a  component  of 
sales  promotion. 

The  Sales  Training  Job.  What  does 
sales  training  provide? 

(1)  Knowledge  of  merchandise: 
what  is  in  stock,  what  it  is,  what  it 
will  accomplish  for  the  customer,  why 
it  represents  value  in  terms  of  custom¬ 
er  benefits;  (2)  skill  in  presenting  mer¬ 
chandise,  verbally  and  visually,  so  that 
the  customer  becomes  excited  about 
the  values  of  ownership;  (3)  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  enthusiasm  which  will  en¬ 
able  the  salesf)erson  to  present  mer¬ 
chandise  with  conviction,  and  per¬ 
suade  the  customer  to  buy  with  con¬ 
fidence. 

Who  can  best  direct  this  kind  of 
sales  training?  I  say,  emphatically,  the 
specialists  in  sales  promotion.  Through 
your  close  liaison  with  the  merchan- 


d.sing  division  you  know  what  is  in 
suxk  and  why  it  is  in  stock.  You  know 
when  and  how  it  will  be  advertisetl 
and  promoted.  You  know  the  benefits 
which  make  it  appealing  to  customers. 
You  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  words  and 
the  art  of  visual  presentation,  .\bove 
all,  you  are  experts  in  selling. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  ways  in 
which  you  can  fulfill  this  final  sales 
promotion  responsibility  which  is 
yours.  It  is  unsound  to  assume  that 
any  one  plan  can  be  imposed  on  all 
stores.  I  want  to  explore  with  you, 
however,  two  plans— one  or  the  other 
of  which  I  believe  to  be  atlaptable  to 
any  store. 

Plan  1:  Cooperation.  The  first  plan  is 
for  coordination  between  your  exist¬ 
ing  functions  and  the  activities  of  the 
regularly  constituted  training  division. 
Here  are  some  of  the  essential  steps 
in  such  coordination. 

1.  Make  the  sales  training  executive 
a  regular  member  of  your  sales  pro¬ 
motion  planning  committee. 

2.  Include  in  all  promotional  plans 
a  fully  developetl  program  for  fol¬ 
low-through  on  sales  personnel 
training.  Your  training  executive 
can  ilevelop  the  training  patterns. 
l)ut  ycju  must  supply  the  detail. 

.3.  Incorporate  in  your  advertising 
requisitions  a  request  for  the  buy¬ 
er’s  plan  and  time-tal)le  for  the 


presentation  of  ailvertised  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  sales  force. 

4.  In  advertising  meetings  or  discus¬ 
sions  with  buyers,  include  sales  ‘ 
training  follow-through. 

5.  Provitle  the  training  excditive  I 
with  your  advertising  and  window  i 
schetlule  sufficiently  in  advance  to 
allow  for  necessary  training  prepa- 
ration.  .Make  sure  this  information 

is  used,  not  just  distributed. 

().  Provide  the  training  executive  with  ' 
fidl  information  on  all  tie-ins  with  ; 
manufacturers  or  magazine  promo¬ 
tions. 

7.  .Make  available  to  training  the 

wortl  skill  of  your  copywriters,  the 
creative  talents  of  your  artists,  the 
facilities  of  your  display  depart¬ 
ment,  the  inspiration  of  your  own 
leatlership.  rraining  is  no  less  im¬ 
portant  to  promotion  than  wind- 
dows,  signs,  and  ads.  | 

8.  .‘Vs  a  corollary  to  all  public  fashion 
shows,  provide  for  similar  produc-  f 
tions  for  training  purposes.  Keep  T 
in  mind  that  the  training  show  is 
for  a  different  purpose  and  for  a 
different  audience.  For  this  reason  . 
the  commentary  can  best  be  tlevel- 
opeil  by  the  training  executive 
with  the  assistance  of  the  fashion 
expert. 

This  plan  represents  a  truly  coordi¬ 
nated  sales  promotion-sales  training 

effort.  While  many  stores  give  lip  serv- 


.Meiiibers  of  the  Sales  Proiiioiioii  Division's  board  of  directors  drink  a  toast  to  fames  Kotto,  [ 

recently  retired  vice  president  in  charge  of  sales  promotion  at  I'he  Hecht  Co.  Roiio  liolds  a  I 

testimonial  stroll  honoring  him  lor  his  achievements  and  his  services  to  the  retail  trade.  L 
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90%  of  your  customers  either  can  not,  or  write  , . .  and  at  a  price  that  they  are  will- 
will  not,  buy  expensive  pens.  ing  to  pay. 

This  same  90%  of  your  customers,  how-  YOU,  the  dealer,  Esterbrook  s  faster 

ever,  still  want  a  good  pen  ...  a  reliable  turnover  adds  up  to  handsome  profits  . . . 
pen  ...  a  pen  with  a  name  they  know.  from  a  stock  that  can  be  kept  to  a 

minimum  because  of  Esterbrook’s  unique 
For  this  90%  of  your  customers  there  is  system  of  interchangeable  points  and  parts. 

one  fountain  pen  you  can  recommend.  ^nd  when  you  couple  this  with  Esterbrook’s 

ts  name  is  ster  roo  .  remarkable  freedom  from  customer  com- 

Esterbrook  Pens  have  a  name  they  know  plaints  and  almost  complete  absence  of 

and  respect.  Esterbrook  Pens  give  them  repair  annoyances,  you  have  the  “dream 

precisely  the  right  point  for  the  way  they  pen”  of  any  pen  counter.  i 
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ire  to  this  coordination,  a  |)itifnlly 
small  number  really  achieve  it.  Here’s 
a  home  work  assignment  for  yon;  Go 
to  see  your  training  director.  Better 
still,  invite  her  to  your  office;  it’s  prob¬ 
ably  much  more  plush  than  hers.  .\sk 
her  how  you  can  help  in  the  training 
picture— how  the  two  of  you  can  work 
together  to  promote  better  selling. 
When  she  recovers  from  the  initial 
shock,  she  will  ama/e  you  with  her 
readiness  and  ability  to  ccx>perate  in 
all  your  plans,  and  will  ask  very  little 
in  return. 

This  cooperative  plan  does  contain 
the  common  pitfall  of  divided  respons¬ 
ibility.  \foreover,  sales  training  does 
not  get  its  fidl  share  of  emphasis  in 
either  the  sales  promotion  or  the  train¬ 
ing  program. 

Plan  2:  Revolution.  .My  second  pro¬ 
posal  is  a  somewhat  revolutionary  de¬ 
parture  in  which  sales  training  is  com¬ 
pletely  divorced  from  the  existing 
training  department  and  transferred 
wholly  to  sales  promotion.  Let  me  de¬ 
scribe  the  basic  framework. 

Sales  training  takes  its  place  with 
advertising,  display,  fashion  promo¬ 
tion,  etc.,  as  a  department  within  the 
.Sales  Promotion  Division  and  with  its 
own  department  head.  The  function 
of  this  department  is  to  improve  the 
selling  performance  of  the  existing 
sales  staff.  (It  is  not  concerned  with 
the  initial  training  of  newly  emploved 
salespeople.) 

The  sales  training  department  head 
plans,  directs,  and  participates  in  both 
storewicle  and  departmental  training 
in  merchandise  information,  fashion 
information,  fabrics,  selling  technicpies 
and  their  application  to  specific  mer¬ 
chandise.  She  works  closely  with  indi¬ 
vidual  clej>artment  heads  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  spec  ific  jirograms.  She  con¬ 
centrates  her  efforts,  as  conditions  re- 
cpiire,  in  working  directly  with  sales- 
pec)])le  in  critical  departments  or  while 
special  promotions  are  in  progress. 
.\ncl  always,  she  represents  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  provides  the  tiecessarv 
liaison  between  the  sources  of  promo¬ 
tion  plans  and  the  final  translation  of 
those  plans  into  sales.  Because  of  her 
|K)sition  in  the  Sales  Promotion  Divis¬ 
ion,  she  has  ready  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  and  facilities  not  so  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  the  training  department.  More- 


For  Personnel  Executives 

Next  month's  STORES  will  bring  you 
a  portfolio  of  up-to-date  sales  training 
information  on  fibers  and  fabrics;  and 
a  complete  report  on  the  convention's 
six  Personnel  Group  and  Distributive 
Education  sessions. 


over,  she  has  a  sales  promotion  point 
of  view,  with  tcjtal  emjffiasis  on  onlv 
one  thing— better  selling. 

No  Conflicts  Necessary.  You  may  say, 
“But  this  encrcxcches  on  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  the  training  department,  du¬ 
plicates  or  conflicts  with  their  efforts.’’ 
Not  at  all,  if  the  two  functions  are 
c  learly  and  correctly  defined. 

The  training  department  has  three 
major  res|M)nsibilities; 

1.  To  train  all  executives  and  super¬ 
visors  in  the  skills  of  leadership, 
training,  supervision,  and  morale 
maintenance.  In  fulfilling  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  performs  its  highest  function. 

2.  To  prepare  all  store  employees  to 
assume  their  jobs  through  orienta¬ 
tion  in  store  policy  and  procedures 
—so-called  initial  training. 

.{.  I'o  follow  through  on  continuous 
procedural  training  for  consistent 
improvement  in  job  mechanics. 

In  no  way  does  the  plan  1  propose 
interfere  with  these  training  depart¬ 
ment  functions  nor  weaken  depart¬ 
ment  power  or  prestige,  rrue  perform¬ 
ance  improvement,  be  it  selling  or  anv 
other  job,  is  really  effected  under  the 
immediate  on-the-job  direction  of  the 
department  head  or  work  center  super¬ 
visor.  No  training  department— and  I 
do  nc»t  cpialify  that  statement— can 
make  its  full  contribution  if  called 
uj)C)n  to  scatter  its  shot  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  store  at  the 
job  prcxluction  level.  Relief  from  the 
many  speciali/ed  activities  which  con¬ 
stitute  staff  sales  training  enables  the 
training  department  to  concentrate 
more  effectively  on  its  store-wide  func¬ 
tions. 

How  Saks  34th  Does  It.  This  is  no 
visionary  plan,  ft  is  now  at  work  in 
one  New  York  store,  and  we  are  proud 
to  be  associated  with  Saks  .S4th  in  this 
pioneering  effort. 


Recognizing  the  need  for  a  more  I 
aggressive  approach  to  better  selling,  I 
Saks  -f  fth  management  transfericcl  re-  I 
sponsibility  for  sales  training  to  the  I 
Sales  Promotion  Division.  .\  new  |M)si-  | 
tion,  that  of  Director  of  Better  Selling,  I 
was  c  tea  ted,  with  this  person  ie|)oiting  i 
directly  to  the  Promotion  Direc  tor.  I 
Disc  ussions  began  late  in  |une,  and  I 
slowly  a  plan  and  method  of  operation 
evcilvecl.  I'he  training  director  par-  " 
ticipated  with  representatives  of  top  p 
management  and  ourselves  in  all  stages  ! 
of  planning.  .\  detailed  job  descrip¬ 
tion  was  prepared  for  the  Direc  tor  of 
Better  .Selling,  and  the  duties  of  the 
training  director,  buyers,  and  assistant 
buyers  were  redefined.  Departmental 
training  responsibility  was  delegated 
in  this  realignment  to  the  assistant 
buyer.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  de¬ 
cision  was  the  peculiar  problem  a  New 
York  store  faces  regarding  selling  cle-  l 
partment  supervision.  With  the  mar-  ^ 
ket  within  walking  distance,  buvers 
have  no  market  season  and  no  definite¬ 
ly  sti|ndated  market  trips.  Many  of 
them  are  in  and  out  of  the  market 
every  clav.  Therefore,  it  is  unrealistic  I 
to  assume  that  the  buyer  can  provide  I 
the  continuity  necessary  to  gocnl  floor  | 
supervision.  ( 

Saks  S-lth  was  fortunate  in  finding  | 
a  well  t|ualified  and  capable  young 
woman  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Better  Selling.  She  yvas  given 
intensive  store  and  job  orientation  for 
a  period  of  six  weeks.  During  this  | 
time,  buvers  and  assistant  buyers  were  I 
carefully  oriented  in  the  plan.  f 

It  was  a  management  decision— and 
a  wise  one— to  introduce  the  ])rograni 
slowly,  and  to  concentrate  three  t  sales 
training  on  one  department  at  a  time, 
for  such  time  as  may  be  retjuired  to 
achieve  results.  The  Director  of  Better 
Selling  will  extend  the  scope  of  her 
activities  as  she  and  the  store  are 
ready  for  it.  . 

In  the  foreground  of  all  our  think-  g 
ing  was  the  fact  that  sustained  ini-  - 
provement  ret|uires  a  strong  su|>ervis-  : 
ory  structure  and  a  healthy  climate  lor  j 
good  selling  performance.  To  this 
end,  within  the  personnel  division,  an 
intensive  program  for  buyers  and  as¬ 
sistants  has  been  inaugurated. 

It  is  too  early  to  report  dollars  and 
cents  results.  However,  encouraging 
progress  has  been  made.  The  activi- 
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Retail  Advert isiiif;  Week’s  m)ld*tup  award  for  outstanding  advertising  in  1954  went 
to  Dayton's.  Minneapolis,  (ieorge  1).  Dayton  II,  executive  vice  president,  accepted  it 
lor  the  store.  William  ).  McLaughlin  made  the  preseiUatittn.  Stewart  K.  Widdess 
is  puhlit  itv  director  ol  Dayton's  and  John  M.  Noble  is  advertising  manager. 


ties  witliin  one  clepartinent  have  |K)int- 
ed  the  way  for  greater  participation  of 
all  stole  divisions  anti  jjersonnel  in  the 
main  I  unction  of  the  store— selling. 
.Salespeople  have  resjxjnded:  Iniyer 
aiul  assistant  have  gained  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  their  responsibilities  for  bet¬ 
ter  selling;  store  operations,  merchan¬ 
dising.  control,  even  maintenance  and 
housekeeping,  have  been  brought 
lortelully  into  the  selling  picture. 
Evei  v  one  is  sales  conscious:  everv  one 
is  sales  training  conscious. 

The  second  department  project  is 
now  under  way,  not  overlooking 
planned  and  continuous  follcw-uj)  for 
the  preceding  department,  .\ssistant 
buyer  training  will  continue  for  many 
weeks  as  a  formal  program.  Every 
Iniyer  is  alert  to  the  final  phase  of  mer¬ 
chandise  promotion— sales  training. 
Each  buyer  conference  on  an  advertis¬ 
ing  retpiest  includes  a  discussion  of  the 
Sides  training  involved.  Ehis  sign- 
in  the  sales  promotion  office- is  a 
further  silent  reminder:  “.\re  you  sell¬ 
ing  your  merchandise  to  ycjur  sales- 
|K‘C)ple— at  least  as  well  as  you  do  in 
this  ofhce?” 

The  Newspapers 

IVIEWSPAPER  men  told  department 

’  store  men  htjw  to  get  the  most 
from  their  outlay  for  advertising  space 
at  a  session  of  the  .Sales  Promotion 
Division  co-sponsored  bv  the  News- 
pa|}er  .\dvertising  Executives  .\ssocia- 
tion.  Donald  Ilernard,  president  of 
\.\EL.\  and  vice  president  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Times-Herald  served  as 
chairman;  .\rthur  M.  See,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Saks-TIth  .Street, 
.New  York,  and  chairman  cjf  the 
.NRl)(i.\  .Sales  Promotion  Division, 
delivered  the  address  of  welcome. 

.\t  this  session,  whose  theme  was 
essentially  that  of  doing  a  gocxl  job 
of  newspaper  advertising,  Dayton’s  of 
.Minneapolis  was  awarded  a  gold  cup 
for  their  oustanding  contribution  in 
the  retail  advertising  field,  as  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  the  campaign  for  the  opening  of 
their  store  in  Rochester,  Minn.  The 
cup  was  awarded  by  the  Retail  Re- 
|K)rting  bureau  to  Stewart  K.  Widdess, 
publicity  director  of  Dayton’s.  Wil¬ 
liam  [.  McLaughlin,  sales  promotion 
director  of  McCurdy  ffc  Co.,  Rochester, 


N.  V.,  made  the  presentation.  Both 
Widdess  and  McLaughlin  also  took 
gold  awards  for  their  respective  stores 
in  NRD(iA’s  contest  this  year. 

Know  Yoor  Customer.  Cirove  Patter¬ 
son,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  offered  a  suggestion  for  getting 
more  from  the  store’s  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar:  he  urged  closer  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  compositicjii  of  the 
store’s  market.  “If  the  average  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  an  average  city,”  he  said, 
“could  have  the  understanding  of  the 
managing  editor  of  the  local  news¬ 
paper  with  resjject  to  compositicm, 
interests,  average  educaticjiial  level, 
neighborhcjcxl  activities,  participatic^n 
in  religious  activities,  etc.,  he  would  be 
a  better  advertising  manager,  and  the 
store  would  get  better  advertising.” 

.Amcjiig  Patterson’s  suggestions  was 
the  u.se  of  articles,  in  editorial  style, 
in  the  store’s  own  advertising,  in 
which  buyers  would  talk  about  fash¬ 
ion  developments.  “You  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  the  manpcjwer  to  do  a 
better  job  of  style  repenting  than  the 
newspaper  has,”  he  declared.  In  news¬ 
papers,  fashion  columnists  get  gcMxl 
readership;  so  do  foreign  corres|x>ncl- 
ents.  “Would  not  your  opening  an¬ 
nouncements  on  spring  styles  and 
spring  merchandise  be  far  more  au¬ 
thentic  if  they  tarried  stories  emanat¬ 
ing  from  foreign  tenters?” 


Pointing  to  the  intense  importance 
newspa[x;rs  attach  to  headline  writing, 
as  a  means  of  attracting  more  reader¬ 
ship,  Patterson  recommended  more 
thought  to  the  headlines  used  in  ads. 
He  cited  an  example  of  how  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  headline  brought  one  ad  50 
jx*r  cent  more  readership  than  a  com- 
|)arable  one  for  similar  merchandise. 

Lingerie  ads  on  the  sports  page  be¬ 
fore  (Christmas,  and  men’s  ads  on  the 
sexiety  pages  were  also  suggested  by 
Patterson,  along  with  items  of  interest 
to  youngsters,  the  use  of  panel  and 
strip  cartoons,  the  promotion  of  clin¬ 
ics  as  good  will  and  sales  builders,  the 
use  of  recipes  in  grexery  advertising, 
and  the  use  of  color  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  where  it  is  sure  to  stand  out. 
Newspaper  color  reprcxlucticjii,  he 
said,  “is  not  always  gocxl  it  viewed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  artists,  but  it  is 
great  lex  attenticjii  value.” 

Better  Reproduction.  Since  better  re- 
prcxluction  of  art  work  adds  to  the  im¬ 
pact  of  a  newspaper  ad,  Ben  Dalgin, 
director  of  art  and  reproduction  for 
the  New'  York  Times,  undertook  to 
outline  some  methcxls  of  getting  bet¬ 
ter  reader  attention  with  better  repro¬ 
duction.  “The  secret  of  gcxxl  news¬ 
paper  reprcxluction  is  contrast,”  he 
explained.  “Not  black  against  white, 
but  the  details  of  the  illustration 
against  the  blank  paper  on  which  it  is 
printed.  Unnecessary  backgrounds 
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often  kill  that  contrast.  Silhouetting 
helps  it.” 

Dalgin  warned  against  "smoke 
screens”  of  gray  background  that  de¬ 
tract  from  the  legibility  of  type  and 
"tricky,  stuttering  art  schemes.”  Suc¬ 
cessful  reprotiuction,  he  said,  is  easily 
attained  if  the  store  and  paper  work 
together.  "Many,  many  stores,”  he  em¬ 
phasized,  "coidd  make  their  advertis¬ 
ing  much  more  constructive,  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  tpore  compelling  by  pay¬ 
ing  more  attention  to  the  mechanics  of 
their  advertising  and  especially  to  the 
selection  and  reproduction  of  illustra¬ 
tions  and  text.” 

Deploring  the  fact  that  many  retail 
advertising  executives  devote  little  if 
any  time  to  this  asjject  of  their  sales 
problem,  Dalgin  held  up  the  example 
of  a  publicity  director  who  called  on 
the  Times  for  help  in  getting  the  best 
|x)ssible  reproduction  for  her  ailver- 
using.  At  a  meeting  of  her  staff  and 
her  outside  artists,  she  had  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  that  newspaper  go  over  repro¬ 
ductions,  analyze  them,  compare  them 
with  the  copy,  and  answer  questions 
on  how  to  get  improved  results.  The 
publicity  director  herself  then  re¬ 
viewed  with  each  individual  member 
of  the  team  whatever  points  applied 
to  his  phase  of  the  work,  to  make  sure 
that  everything  was  understood.  The 
result  has  been  excellently  reproduced 
advertisements. 

Timing  the  Ad.  Another  point  on 
which  department  stores  show  weak¬ 
ness  is  the  matter  of  timing.  Harold 
S.  Barnes,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  AN  PA,  reviewed  the  per¬ 
formance  of  individual  departments 
in  a  number  of  well  run  stores,  and 
showed  how  better  timing  could  have 
yielded  more  volume  with  no  increase 
in  expenditures  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Each  store  used  by  Barnes  as  an 
example  had  its  monthly  outlay  for 
total  store  advertising  in  line  with  the 
trend  of  total  store  sales.  Yet  in  one, 
casual  dress  advertising  was  peaked  90 
days  ahead  of  the  peak  selling  season; 
in  another,  men’s  clothing  sales  peaked 
in  April,  but  advertising  didn’t  hit  its 
peak  until  May.  A  corset  department 
peaked  advertising  60  days  ahead  of 
time,  but  cut  it  sharply  during  the  two 
best  months  of  the  year.  A  women’s 


shoe  department  peaked  its  advertis¬ 
ing  in  July,  its  second  poorest  month. 

In  stores  that  have  coordinated  the 
advertising  with  the  seasonal  trend, 
department  by  department,  Barnes  has 
found  the  volume  much  increased— in 
one  example,  by  as  much  as  20  per 
cent  in  only  live  months  of  careful 
planning.  Such  planning,  he  indicat¬ 
ed,  prevents  wasteful  use  of  atlvertis- 
ing  dollars— ads  hastily  arranged  for 
because  a  buyer  has  overbought,  be¬ 
cause  a  shipment  came  late,  or  because 
the  buyer  was  up  against  a  terrific 
week  last  year. 

rhe  job  of  making  a  departmental 


analysis  preparatory  to  the  planning 
is  not  difficult,  Barnes,  said,  if  one  or 
two,  or  at  most  three  departments  are 
studied  at  one  time.  The  stole  can 
work  up  its  sales  figtires  for  the  dejiart- 
inent,  can  ask  its  newspaper  to  work 
up  the  advertising  figures  and  to  help 
in  plotting  the  sales  and  advertising 
curves  for  the  individual  departments. 
The  newspaper,  he  summarized,  "has 
a  big  stake  in  helping  you  get  more 
mileage  out  of  your  newspajrer  ilollar. 
.  .  .  Won’t  you  let  your  newspaper  and 
the  Btireau  of  .\dvertising  help  you 
make  this  a  still  more  prosperous  New 
Year  for  you?” 


The  Best  in  1954 


1^1  NE  gold  awards  and  17  awards  for 
sj>ecial  categories  of  newspaper 
advertising  were  won  by  stores  com¬ 
peting  in  the  NRDCiA  annual  news¬ 
paper  advertising  contest.  Judging, 
which  took  place  during  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  was  on  the  basis  of  results  as  well 
as  copy  and  art  approach.  Each  entry 
was  required  to  be  documented  in 
detail. 

Gold  awards  were  won  by:  The 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington  (Richard  G. 
Meyer,  promotion  manager),  for  a 
civic  campaign;  Lipman’s  of  Salem, 
Oregon  (Colin  McKinnon,  publicity 
director),  for  a  new  branch  store  open¬ 
ing;  McCurdy’s,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(Wm.  J.  McLaughlin,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager),  for  a  Christmas  cam¬ 
paign.  Also  for  Christmas  campaigns, 
Horne’s  of  Pittsburgh  (Joseph  E. 
Moore,  publicity  director);  Dayton’s, 
Minneapolis  (Stewart  K.  Widdess,  pub¬ 
licity  director);  and  R.  J.  Goerke  Co., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  (Warren  B.  Meyer, 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  di¬ 
rector)  in  the  smaller  store  category. 
For  a  gift  certificate  campaign,  ZCMI, 
Salt  Lake  City  (Ted  Bushman,  sales 
promotion  manager):  for  a  charge 
account  canqiaign,  Henry’s,  Wichita, 
Kansas  (Bill  Peck,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger);  for  solving  a  civic  emergency,  an 
institutional  advertisement  by  Rich’s, 
Atlanta,  where  Harry  Spitzer  is  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Awards  for  institutional  advertising 
included  three  for  columnist  advertis¬ 
ing;  Luckey,  Platt  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie 


(William  F.  Ciekle,  Jr.,  advertising  di¬ 
rector);  Swezey  &  Newins,  Patchogue, 
L.  I.  (John  F.  Luchsinger,  merchan- 
tlise  manager);  and  Bigelow’s,  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y.  (^John  B.  Sewell,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager).  Brand  name  presenta¬ 
tions  won  awards  for  ZCMI  and  for 
Julius  Garfinckel  &  Co.,  Washington 
(June  Isherwood,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising.) 

Other  award  winners  for  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  were:  Shillito’s,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Elizabeth  Flannery,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  director);  Davidson’s  of  Dixie, 
.Atlanta  (Julian  N.  Trivers,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  publicity  director);  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago  (R.  B. 
Schlesinger,  advertising  manager); 
Morgan’s,  Montreal  (W.  F.  Buckle, 
publicity  director);  and  Gertz-Jamaica 
(Harold  R.  Merahn,  publicity  di¬ 
rector). 

The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  (John 
Keeler,  sales  promotion  manager  and 
Dorothy  Skaar  Hansen,  advertising 
manager  took  an  award  for  sales  im¬ 
pact  in  a  merchandise  ad  and  shared 
top  award  for  color  advertising  with 
A.  Harris  &:  Co.,  Dallas  (Harry  Silver- 
glatt,  sales  promotion  manager). 

Other  merchandise  ad  awards  went 
to  Meyer  Bros.,  Houston  (Eve  .-\mi- 
gone,  sales  promotion  director)  for 
brand  merchandise  advertising,  and  to 
Sibley’s,  Rochester  (David  Twachtinan, 
advertising  director)  for  sales  impact. 
Morgan’s  of  Montreal  and  A.  Harris 
&  Co.,  Dallas,  took  awards  for  mer¬ 
chandise-institutional  advertising. 
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Two  Equal  Promotion  Jobs 


THH  extreme  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  the  downtown  district  and 
its  volume  while  store  expansion  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  suburban  areas  was 
stresseil  by  Sidney  R.  Baer,  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  treasurer  of 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fidler,  St.  Louis,  in  open¬ 
ing  the  Sales  Promotion  Division’s 
session  on  “How  to  Promote  Down¬ 
town  and  Branch  Store  Shopping.” 
Presiding  over  this  session,  Baer,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Revitalization  of  Downtown 
Areas,  said  that  retailing’s  “main  in¬ 
vestments  are  still  downtown  and  will 
continue  to  be  there  for  a  long  time 
to  come." 

Detroit's  Program.  As  a  practical  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  can  be  done  by  promo¬ 
tion  efforts  to  stimulate  public  inter¬ 
est  in  main  store  buying,  Robert  J. 
Powderly,  sales  promotion  manager  at 
Ernst  Kern  C^ompany,  Detroit,  report¬ 
ed  on  ojrerations  and  results  of  the 
“Shop  Downtown”  promotional  |)ro- 
gram  set  up  in  Detroit  last  year. 

Backed  up  by  the  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment’s  plans  to  rebuild  Detroit’s 
downtown  business  district  through  a 
1100,000,000  Civic  Center,  business  in¬ 
terests  re-organized  the  Central  Busi¬ 
ness  District  Association,  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  types  of  business  organiza¬ 
tions.  At  the  time,  business  in  general 
and  particularly  the  automotive  indus¬ 
try,  were  in  bad  shape.  The  first  pro¬ 
motion  was  “Downtown  Detroit  Days,” 
from  May  17  to  19.  Despite  bad 
weather  and  many  weeks  of  bad  busi¬ 
ness,  D.  D.  D.  rang  up  sales  volume 
increases  of  15  to  60  per  cent:  “one  of 
the  best  hypos  for  Detroit  business  in 
many  years.” 

Autumn  business  also  received  its 
“shot  in  the  arm,”  through  the  F.  F.  F. 
(or  “Fall  Fashion  Festival”)  Days  pro¬ 
motion,  which  again  was  arranged 
through  cooperative  endeavor  by  the 
association.  Live  fashion  shows  in 
store  windows,  smart  displays,  adver¬ 
tising  in  buses,  trolleys  and  other  pro¬ 
motional  methods  helped  to  revitalize 
business  just  when  it  was  beginning  to 
get  tough.  Another  D.  D.  D.  promo¬ 


tion  in  October  gave  the  Ernst  Kern 
store  the  “l)est  three  sale  days”  it  had 
that  month.  The  final  promotion  of 
the  year  was  staged  for  the  Christmas 
rush. 

Outlining  gocxl  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  for  the  campaigns,  Powtlerly  list¬ 
ed  the  following  committees:  .\dvertis- 
tising,  consisting  of  three  or  four  hard¬ 
working  and  sincere  advertising  or 
promotion  representatives  of  stores: 
display  (three  members):  public  rela¬ 
tions;  newspaper  publicity;  radio  and 
television  promotion;  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  steering  committee.  Special  sub¬ 
committees  were  organized  to  handle 
special  events,  a  slogan  contest,  Easter, 
.Mother’s  Day,  Father’s  Day  and 
(ihristmas  promotions,  and  various 
other  aspects.  The  association  ar¬ 
ranged  equal  sharing  of  the  many  ex- 
jjenses  among  all  its  members. 

In  staging  downtown  promotions, 
I’owderly  said,  stores  should  be  “posi¬ 
tive  in  advertising.”  Copy  should  con¬ 
centrate  on  sjjecial  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities,  sjjecial  parking  rates  and  other 
inducements  to  downtown  shopping. 
Such  store  services  as  variety,  more 
ilepartments,  more  complete  assort¬ 
ments,  delivery,  convenience  of  shop¬ 
ping  in  one  store,  the  restaurant, 
charge  accounts  and  shopping  ease 
should  be  stressed.  Ads  might  also  talk 
about  parks,  schools,  historical  sights, 
theaters  and  museums  in  the  down¬ 
town  area. 

Powderly  urged  downtown  stores  to 
come  to  grips  with  their  problems  of 
parking,  transfxjrtation,  moderniza¬ 
tion,  self-service,  and  the  general  de¬ 
terioration  of  most  downtown  areas 
“in  such  amenities  as  civic  pride, 
cleanliness  of  streets  and  parks,  land¬ 
scaping,  building  maintenance,  mod¬ 
ernization  and  maintaining  of  stand¬ 
ards.”  The  crux  of  the  problem  is 
that  “t(K>  many  ‘downtowns’  are  be¬ 
coming  the  ‘mecca  of  the  mazda’  and 
the  ‘line  of  the  neon’.”  Strong,  dynam¬ 
ic  thinking  and  action  on  the  part  of 
downtown  retailers  and  associations 
can  lick  these  obstacles,  he  concluded, 
and  preserve  downtown’s  role  as  the 
major  shopping  center. 


Sidney  Baer:  The  suburban  store 
is  a  supplement  to  the  downtown 
store:  it  will  not  supplant  it. 


Chicago— A  Pioneer.  Fhe  experiences 
of  two  other  downtown  retailing  cen¬ 
ters— Chicago’s  State  Street  and  New 
York’s  Jamaica— in  rebuilding  their 
business  |K>tentialities  were  related  at 
this  session.  Helen  l.aycock,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  director.  The  Fair,  Chicago, 
claimed  that  the  “Windy  City”  did  the 
first  major  job  of  promoting  a  down¬ 
town  area.  The  State  Street  Council 
began  its  promotional  activities  four 
years  ago.  I’he  parking  space  shortage 
has  been  alleviated  through  authoriz¬ 
ation  of  a  $31  million  bond  issue  for 
public  garages  and  construction  of 
private  garages.  Business  associations 
in  most  major  industries  have  been 
reactivated  to  cope  with  sjjecial  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  rebuilding  deterior¬ 
ated  sections.  New  skyscrapers  as  well 
as  residential  buildings  have  been  con¬ 
structed  in  downtown  and  adjacent 
areas.  The  Council  has  been  handling 
all  promotional  projects.  Besides  the 
usual  promotional  events  and  public¬ 
ity  techniques,  radio  and  television, 
have  helped  greatly  in  bringing  the 
traffic  to  downtown  stores  and  keeping 
it  there.  At  the  present  time,  a  total 
of  57  one-minute  commercials  on  the 
advantages  of  downtown  shopping  are 
broadcast  every  week  on  radio.  En¬ 
dorsements  of  prominent  movie  and 
television  stars  have  been  obtained. 
I'here  are  still  a  number  of  important 
problems  that  remain  unsolved,  such 
as  the  need  for  more  and  better- 
trained  sales  help  and  improved  trans- 
[Ktrtation  facilities,  but  the  Council 
expects  to  conquer  all  of  the  obstacles. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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"Jamaica  Days."  Janiaita,  New  York, 
is  a  classic  example  of  a  big  neighbor- 
h(Kxl  shopping  center  which  has  heltl 
its  ow’ii  against  the  coin|)etition  of 
downtown  stores  (II  miles  away)  and 
of  great  new  suburban  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  (  strung  along  the  fine  highways  of 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  on  Long 
Island).  Jamaica  Day,  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  and  most  successful  of  community 
promotions,  has  served  as  a  nuxlel  for 
many  downtown  promotions.  Robert 
Brown,  manager  of  the  Jamaica  (Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  said  it  is  timeil  (in 
October)  to  pnxluce  gootl  volume  in 
itself  and  to  launch  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son.  He  destrilx?d  other  activities  of 
the  Chandjer,  particularly  in  preserv¬ 
ing  parking  space  against  projxjsals  to 
build  it  up.  Parking  needs  grow  far 
more  rapidly,  he  said,  than  they  can 
be  met.  Right  now  the  C'.hand)er  is 
attempting  to  get  the  city  administra¬ 
tion  to  provide  parking  space  for  1,(M)() 
cars.  The  actual  need.  Brown  said,  is 
space  enough  for  50,000  cars. 


Sarving  the  Suburbs.  Merchandising 
and  promotion  techniques  that  pull 
traffic  in  and  produce  peak  sales  at 
downtown  stores  may  fail  dismally  at 
the  branch  stores.  The  branch  store 
has  a  character  all  its  own  because  of 
the  vast  difference  in  outlook,  buying 
habits,  income,  needs,  and  family  con¬ 
ditions  existing  between  the  suburban 
and  tlowntown  shopjx^rs.  Donna 
Newell  Meyers,  vice  president  of  Perry 
Meyers,  Inc.,  New  York  store  consult¬ 
ants,  contrasted  the  buying  attitudes 
of  both  types  of  shoppers  and  outlined 
a  comprehensive  promotion  program 
for  the  opening  of  new  branches. 

Surveys  show  that  the  average  sub¬ 
urbanite  is  under  the  age  of  30  years, 
has  2i/2  children  and  a  family  income 
of  about  S6,500  per  year,  Mrs.  Meyers 
said.  I'fespite  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Sul)- 
urban  has  more  money  to  spend  than 
the  downtown  customer,  the  house, 
car  and  children  eat  up  a  good  portion 
of  family  income.  Thus,  she  is  cost- 
(onscious  but  not  bargain-happy.  She 
is  careful  in  what  she  buys  and  follows 
impulse  rarely.  In  home  furnishings, 
her  tastes  are  high  and  she  has  definite 
ideas,  with  preferences  for  the  modern 
or  provincial.  She  likes  gay,  function¬ 
al  and  convertible  clothes  of  a  casual 
style.  But  clothing  expenditures  are 


setoudary  to  home  interests.  .She  re¬ 
sponds  readily  to  promotional  events 
having  a  community  spirit  and  in 
which  she  can  participate. 

.Mrs.  .Meyers  listed  the  following  in- 
gredienis  of  a  g«x)d  pre-ofiening  pro¬ 
motional  program  for  a  new  branch 
store: 

1.  Identification  of  the  store  with 
the  community  through  a  column  in 
the  local  newspa|x?r  once  a  week  on 
construction  progress  and  merchandiv 
ing  plans.  Stciie  merchandisers  should 
address  community  organi/ations  on 
plans,  and  community  meetings  should 
be  organ i/ed  by  the  store  to  find  out 
what  the  people  expect  in  merchan¬ 
dise  and  services. 

2.  Trade  publication  publicity 
timed  for  suppliers. 

3.  .Advertising  on  billboards  on 
roads  leading  to  the  store,  announcing 
the  stcjre’s  coming  and  its  location. 

4.  Lcxjperation  with  other  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  shopping  center  and 
joint  promotional  efforts  where  prac¬ 
ticable. 

5.  On  o|X‘ning  day,  the  new  store's 
beauty  should  be  stressed  and  the  gim¬ 
micks  and  giveaways  should  be  saved 
for  later.  Flowers  sent  by  well-wishers 
should  be  displayed  and  employees 
should  wear  them  too.  Dispen-e  with 
selling  on  the  first  day  and  give  every¬ 
one  a  gcxxl  time.  .\  television  show  to 
intrcxluce  the  new  store  to  those  un¬ 
able  to  come,  is  a  gcxxl  idea. 

6.  Open  charge  account  bcx>ths  on 
every  Hcxjr. 

7.  Major  suppliers  can  be  asked  to 
contribute  towards  the  costs  of  a  well- 
prcxluced  newspaper  section  shortly 
after  o|jening,  telling  of  the  relation 
of  their  prcxlucts  to  the  store,  of  the 
parent  store’s  policies  and  of  the 
branch’s  plans. 

.After  opening  day  excitement  is 
gone,  radio  is  a  gcxxl  publicity  tool  for 
keeping  the  store  in  the  public  eye. 
.According  to  Mrs.  Meyers,  “listening 
ratios  are  heavier  in  sidiurban  areas 
than  metropolitan  areas.”  Parent  store 
ads  in  metro|X)Iitan  pa|K*rs  should  not 
be  depended  upon  to  pidl  traffic  for 
the  branch  as  few  of  the  latter  carry 
duplicate  stcxks.  Branch  stores  can 
take  advantage  of  parent  store  pub¬ 
licity  fjy  engaging  a  ctxrrdinator  of  in¬ 
formation.  She  shoidd  see  to  it  that 
advertised  items  are  in  stcxk  at  the 


Icranch,  and  that  branch  employees 
know  what  is  happening;  she  aKo  re¬ 
ports  tcj  the  parent  store  on  pioiiio. 
tional  and  merchandising  dec  flop. 
ments  at  the  branch. 


tit's  Program.  .\n  eflective  comimi. 
nity  relaticjiis  program  instituted  bv  a 
store  can  gain  gcxxl  will  and  luHcst 
sales.  Such  a  program  was  tried  out 
by  Lit  Brothers  fiyth  Street  Store,  Phil- 
aclelphia,  and  it  has  been  highly  sue 
cessful.  'I  hrough  a  “television”  inter 
view  between  jerome  (ireen,  sales 
promotion  director  of  Lit’s,  and  thna 
.McCarraher,  consumer  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  branch,  it  was  disclosed 
that  the  program  includes  the  stag¬ 
ing  cjf  fashion  shows  at  organization 
meetings,  and  such  in-store  activities 
as  meetings  cjf  Bcjy  and  Ciirl  .Scout 
Troops,  classes  in  mcjther  and  baby 
care  sponsored  by  the  Red  Cross,  mcxl- 
eling,  a  charm  schex)!,  meetings  of  an 
.Artists  Equity  group  and  a  photog¬ 
raphy  club.  Enrollment  fees  for  the 
classes  are  donated  to  charity.  Photos 
and  paintings  made  by  the  respective 
clubs  are  displayed  in  the  store.  These 
activities.  Green  said,  attract  business 
from  children,  teen-agers  and  achdts. 


Woodward's  Activities.  .As  the  “eco¬ 
nomic  catalyst  in  the  chemistry  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand”  a  well-rounded  and 
carefully  executed  public  relations 
prcjgram  can  build  branch  store  traffic 
and  retain  customers  permanently. 
Sjieaking  from  experience  at  VVcxxl- 
ward  &  L.othrop,  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  she  is  public  relations  director, 
Julia  Lee  said  the  program  must  be 
well  planned  with  the  aim  of  building 
public  confidence  in  the  store  and  im¬ 
pressing  iqxjii  the  public  the  store’s 
interest  in  community  welfare.  In 
everv  way  possible,  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  should  constantly 
stress  the  store’s  importance  to  the 
community,  economically,  historically 
and  scxially. 

Mrs.  Lee  said  that  by  catering  to 
the  needs  and  demands  of  organiz¬ 
ations,  PT.A’s,  churches  and  charities, 
the  branch  not  only  can  increase  its 
gtx>dwill  and  get  the  lasting  friend¬ 
ship  of  Icxal  residents,  but  also  can  get 
free  advertising  for  its  merchandise. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop  has  sponsored 


H' 


a  great  many  community  activities. 
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Thev  1  i\e  included  square  dance  sem¬ 
inars,  Sports  car  and  antiijue  automo¬ 
bile  sln  ws.  camp  seminars,  pet  shows 
and  exi.iltitions  by  ball  players,  tennis 
playeis  and  fishermen.  Kite  Hying 
contests,  (lower  festivals,  finance  for¬ 
ums.  laieer  counseling,  home  econom¬ 
ics  cliims.  honiemaking  lectures,  radio 
shows  .md  religious  displays  have  all 
figureti  in  this  program.  .\n  external 
house  organ,  the  .Suburban  Spectator, 
has  been  published  in  two  editions  for 
the  Chevy  (ihase  and  Virginia  branch 
stores. 

Regardless  of  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  size  of  the  store,  .Mrs. 
Lee  emphasized,  “public  relations  will 
pay  oH  provided  there  is  a  constructive 
purptse  behind  each  dollar  spent.” 


Robert  L.  .McCorkle  (at  left), 
display  director  of  1,.  Bamberger 
&  Co.,  was  awarded  the  “View 
and  Reviews”  bnmze  platjue  for 
outstanding  ctmtributions  to  re¬ 
tail  display  in  1954.  The  award 
was  specifically  for  the  Bamberger 
Flower  Show  of  last  Spring.  How¬ 
ard  M.  C’a)wee  (at  right)  made  the 
presentation  to  McCk>rkle. 


Visual  Merchandising 


¥¥OVV  can  stores  use  display  to 
achieve  bigger  sales  volume  and 
lower  selling  costs  this  year?  .Some 
answers  were  offered  at  a  Visual  Mer¬ 
chandising  Group  session  chairmanned 
by  Edward  von  Castelberg,  chairman 
of  the  Group  and  window  display  di¬ 
rector  of  Bloom  ingdale’s.  They  were 
s|x;cific  answers:  (I)  the  downtown 
store  should  adopt  more  of  the  new 
merchandise  presentation  techniques 
that  have  proved  successful  in  subur¬ 
ban  stores;  (2)  a  systematic  program  of 
stimulating  impulse  sales  should  be 
put  into  effect;  (3)  more  thought 
should  be  given  to  display  as  an  integ¬ 
ral  part  of  coordinated,  storewide 
promotions. 

Ussons  for  Downtown.  William  |. 
Cadelle,  display  director  of  .\llied 
Stores  Gorp.,  has  visited  suburban 
shopping  centers  in  41  states,  and 
talked  to  thousands  of  “typical  shop¬ 
ping  center  customers  who  were  previ¬ 
ously  downtown  department  store  cus¬ 
tomers.”  In  these  conversations  he 
found  that  preference  for  suburban 
shopping  boils  down  to  one  essential: 
it’s  not  only  easier,  it’s  actually  fun. 
.\nd  why?  These  were  some  of  his 
reasttns: 

It’s  easier  because  the  merchandise 
is  more  accessible  for  examination; 
because  sign  card  copy  repeats  the  sell¬ 
ing  information  the  customer  has  seen 


in  national  brand  ads;  because  everv 
means  is  used  to  speed  up  the  sales 
transaction.  It’s  more  fun  because  the 
spirit  of  the  shopping  center  seems 
youthful  and  lively;  because  family 
shopping  is  encouraged  by  entertain¬ 
ing  weekly  events. 

“Experts,”  said  Cadelle,  “have  been 
employed  by  the  regional  shopping 
center  to  study  the  best  methods  of 
presentation  for  a  specific  item,  based 
on  customer  w'ants”— and,  what’s  more, 
their  recommendations  have  been  act¬ 
ed  upon. 

He  found,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  downtown  store  was  likely  to  con¬ 
vert  a  department  to  self-service  with¬ 
out  considering  its  suitability  for  that 
merchandise,  without  even  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  manufacturer  research  on 
the  subject.  But  whether  in  self-serv¬ 
ice,  self-selection,  or  full-service  mer¬ 
chandise,  he  found  the  downtown 
store  making  many  mistakes,  and  he 
had  slides  to  prove  it.  Some  showed 
the  poor  results  of  half-way  attempts 
to  set  up  self-selection  displays.  Im¬ 
proved  methods  of  presentation,  he 
concluded,  take  time  and  study,  but 
not  necessarily  large  expenditures. 
Thev  are  possible  in  many  downtown 
department  stores  with  the  equipment 
that’s  there  right  now.  .\nd  they  are 
essential,  too— for  the  most  urgent 
need  of  the  downtown  store  is  to 
simplify  the  mechanics  of  purchasing. 


Impulse  Volume.  Department  stores 
generally  are  not  yet  utilizing  their 
facilities  to  cultivate  fully  a  rich  source 
of  volume:  the  item  the  customer  buys 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Albert 
Bliss,  president  of  Bliss  Display  Corp., 
said  that  stores,  by  and  large,  are  doing 
a  good  job  of  “warehousing”  and  ex- 
|x>sing  merchandise  so  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  with  a  specific  or  general  idea 
of  w'hat  she  wants  can  find  it  and  make 
her  selection  easily.  .Xs  display’s  next 
big  job,  he  proposed  the  assignment  of 
giving  the  passing  customer  entirely 
new  buying  ideas  that  she  can  put  into 
action  at  once.  For  these  impulse 
items,  he  said,  the  store  should: 

(1)  Select  merchandise  that  is  an 
obvious  “gotxl  buy,”  because  it  is  a 
staple  best  seller,  or  an  off-price  bar¬ 
gain,  or  a  new  itlea  item.  It  should  be 
stocked  in  depth,  the  buyer  having  the 
assurance  that  it  w'ill  be  prominently 
displayed  at  the  point  of  sale. 

(2)  To  display  these  items,  spaces 
should  be  assigned  in  relatively  heavy 
traffic  locations.  These  spaces  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  fixturing  or 
architecture:  “They  should  do  for  each 
department  what  the  show  window  is 
supposed  to  do;  namely,  attract  and 
stop  tlisinterested  |X'destrians.” 

(3)  Display  the  merchandise  in  use, 
clearly  priced  and  lal>eled. 

(4)  Have  these  impulse  ex|K}sure 
areas  checked  regularly  to  see  that  the 
right  kind  of  item  is  always  displayed 
and  that  the  stock  is  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  the  space  the  display  is  consum¬ 
ing.  {Continued  on  pu^e  86) 
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The  Smaller  Store 


Its  future  looks  bright;  the  best  techniques  of  merchandising,  sales 
stimulation  and  system  are  all  within  the  smaller  store’s  grasp. 


future  has  never  looked 
brighter  ...  I  can’t,  for  the  life 
of  me,  see  how  any  reasonably  well- 
managed  retail  establishment  can  fail 
to  prosper  in  the  years  ahead.”  David 
L.  Yunich  was  speaking,  in  his  first 
public  appearance  as  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  president  of  L.  Bamberger  &: 
Co.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division. 

How  much  a  store  prospers  depends, 
he  conceded,  on  the  ability  of  its  man¬ 
agement  to  recognize  op|jortunities 
and  seize  them.  I'he  smaller  store,  in 
Yunich’s  opinion,  has  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  the  others,  and  an  addition¬ 
al  advantage  all  its  own:  “your  ability 
to  warm  up  your  customer,  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  homely,  friendly  relationships.” 
But  it  also  has  its  own  special  prob¬ 
lem,  which  will  be  intensified  by  the 
outpouring  of  new  pnxlucts  from  the 
nation’s  factories  and  mills  in  the  years 
ahead: 

“Your  big  problem  totlay  in  the 
smaller  stores  is  selection.  That’s  the 
place  where  you  can  be  murdered  un¬ 
less  you  are  able  to  convince  your  cus¬ 
tomers  alrout  the  stock  you  have.  Be¬ 
cause  your  customers  cannot  buy  from 
a  large  selection,  you  must  learn  how 
to  convince  them  on  a  smaller  stock, 
less  variety,  a  much  more  careful  selec¬ 
tion.” 

The  big  city  stores,  Yunich  said, 
have  more  difficult  tests  to  meet  “if 
they’re  going  to  participate  in  the 
general  prosperity  on  any  reasonable 
basis.”  For  one  thing,  they  must  resist 
the  temptation  “to  put  all  their  eggs 
in  the  one  basket  of  decentralization.” 


David  Vunich;  Your  big  asset,  friend- 
sliips;  your  big  problem,  selection. 


Survival  Downtown.  “The  movement 
to  the  suburbs,”  he  prophesied,  “is 
going  to  slow  down  in  the  not-tcxj-dis- 
tant  future.  A  suburban  area  can  sup¬ 
port  only  so  many  people  and  still  re¬ 
main  suburban.  .  .  .  And  there  is  a 
definite  limit  to  how  far  out  a  city 
worker  can  live.  .  .  .  Eventually,  the 


this  kind  can’t  wait.  It  must  be  com¬ 
menced  immediately.  I  don’t  think 
it’s  a  question  of  actual  survival— yet- 
but  future  prosperity  certainly  de- 
|)ends  on  it.” 


early  financial  advantages  of  suburban 
living  become  less  real.  Ltnal  taxes 
go  up  to  approximately  the  same  as 
city  taxes.  I'ransportation  costs  rise. 
Suburban  daily  living  costs  go  up. 
I'he  suburbs  become  less  attractive 
because  they  are  no  longer  truly  sub¬ 
urban.” 

Caty  stores,  therefore,  must  recog¬ 
nize  their  opportunities  downtown, 
and  increase  them  by  long-range  plan¬ 
ning.  .'\mong  the  items  in  such  a 
downtown  program,  Yunich  listed 
these:  .\n  aggressive  campaign  for 
local  tax  adjustments;  improvement  of 
transportation  facilities;  more  parking 
facilities. 

“No  one  store,”  he  said,  “is  big 
enough  to  force  the  physical  changes 
that  are  needed  to  modernize  a  town 
or  city,  but  oil  the  stores,  employing 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
and  paying  millions  and  millions  in 
taxes,  can  do  it  if  they  u'ork  together. 
1  suspect  that  retailers  don’t  know 
their  own  strength.  Certainly,  very 
little  has  been  done  to  demonstrate  to 
any  sizeable  community  the  vital  part 
that  the  continued  prosjjerity  of  its 
big  stores  plays  in  its  economic  health. 
Long-range  cooperative  planning  of 


The  Opportunities.  For  all  department 
stores,  large  or  small,  he  went  on,  there 
are  immediate  opportunities  to  share 
more  noticeably  in  the  nation’s  pros- 
|jerity.  With  the  technological  mar¬ 
vels  of  the  atomic  age  upon  us,  he  said, 
this  is  no  time  for  department  stores 
to  surrender  their  appliance  business 
to  the  discount  and  specialty  houses. 
Instead,  comjretitive  prices  and  tre¬ 
mendously  improved  facilities  and 
services  should  be  the  department 
store’s  answer  to  this  comf>etition. 
Said  Yunich;  “It  is  not  too  late  to  catch 
up,  but  the  longer  one  waits  the  hard¬ 
er  the  job  becomes.” 

He  urged  department  stores  to  work 
to  restore  their  ready-to-wear  volume 
to  the  percentage  of  total  business  that 
it  once  represented,  “for  ready-to-wear 
—men’s,  women’s  and  children’s— is 
the  tlejjartment  store’s  breatl  and  but 
ter;  its  show  window;  its  backlmne; 
its  ‘come-on’  for  other  purchases.” 

The  age  of  synthetics  and  electron¬ 
ics  is  dazzling  in  its  promise  of  higher 
living  standards  and  ever-increasing 
retail  volume.  But  the  techniques  of 
selling  must  keep  pace;  and  so  far. 
said  Yunich,  the  average  store  is  still 
putting  too  much  emphasis  on  its  buv- 
ing  function  and  too  little  on  over-the- 
counter  salesmanship.  He  suggested 
that  department  managers  shoidd  as¬ 
sume  the  role  of  sales  managers;  that 
the  okl-fashioned  sales  meeting  before 
opening  time  l>e  restored  (it  will  repav 
its  cost  many  times  over);  that  sales¬ 
people  be  taught  how  to  sell  up  and 
sell  more;  and  that  top  executives  “lay 
aside  their  figures  and  jjolicy  decisions 
a  couple  of  hours  a  day  and  go  down 
on  the  floor”— taking  a  turn  behind 
the  counter  and  so  re-learning  the 
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Speakers  gather  before  th^  dinner  meeting  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division: 
Frederic  W.  Deisroth;  Roliert  K<Kh:  David  L.  Yunich;  George  VV.  Priehs: 
Alexander  Lofihouse;  Ralph  T.  Grant;  Tom  King,  and  Clarence  A.  Bartlett. 


The  All-Around  Merchant 


problems  of  customers  and  salespeople 
while  also  boosting  staff  morale. 

Yunich’s  optimistic  view  of  the 
future  was  based  on  facts  and  figures 
about  the  p>opulation  increase,  the  rise 
in  real  wages,  and  the  ever-shortening 
work  week:  “f)eople  not  only  have 
more  to  spend;  they  have  a  great  deal 
more  time  in  which  to  spend  it.”  He 
put  special  emphasis  on  the  rapidly- 
developing  market  of  better  financed, 
more  independent  older  jreople.  Right 
now,  he  [>ointed  out,  we  are  exj>eri- 
encing  a  temjxjrary  slackening  in  new 
family  formation  because  of  the  low 
birth  rate  of  the  depression  years,  but 
the  demand  for  gocxls  and  services 
keeps  up  l)ecause  these  longer-lived, 
better  financed  crlder  jieople  are  mov¬ 
ing  into  new  homes  of  their  own. 
"Here,”  said  Yunich,  “we  have  a  mar¬ 
ket  unlike  anything  we  have  ever 
known  before  . . .  and  more  de|jendent 
upon  your  |X)int  of  view  than  the 
young  who  feel  so  sure  of  themselves 
and  have  pre-determined  what  they 
want.”  In  the  next  10  years,  he  said, 
there  will  be  3.5  million  more  people 
over  65  and  nearly  6.5  million  more 
between  -16  and  64. 

.Another  group  for  special  cultiva¬ 
tion  he  said  is  the  “war  bumjser  crop” 
of  13  to  16-year-olds— completely  sure 
of  themselves,  using  their  own  minds 
and  getting  what  they  want  from  their 
families.  “These  are  the  jieople,”  he 
said,  “who  made  a  boom  in  the  skirt, 
shirt  and  petticoat  field;  this  is  the  age 
that’s  building  up  accessory  depart¬ 
ments  for  children.  In  the  decade  just 
ahead  they  will  be  establishing  their 
own  family  units.” 


OS  r  of  the  phases  of  smaller  stores 
■^"■*-oj>eration  were  discussed  during 
the  Division’s  two  sessions,  which  in¬ 
cluded  formal  presentations  on  mer¬ 
chandising,  selling  incentives,  store 
mtxlerni/ation  and  cycle  billing;  and 
ie|>orts  from  several  members  on  new 
ideas  that  have  paid  off  well  in  their 
stores.  Stuart  W.  Cleaveland,  president 
of  the  W.  W.  .Mertz  Co.,  Torrington, 
Conn.,  and  newly  elected  chairman  of 
the  Division,  presided  at  the  first  ses¬ 
sion;  and  the  retiring  chainnan,  Fred¬ 
eric  \V.  Deisroth,  of  P.  Deisroth’s  Sons, 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  presided  at  the  second. 

Opportunity  in  Focus.  The  subject  of 
sales  opjKjrtunities  was  narrowed  down 
to  one  field— games  and  toys— by  Rob¬ 
ert  j.  Koch  of  Cadaco-Ellis.  “You  can 
look  for  truth  in  a  microscope,”  said 
Koch,  “as  well  as  in  a  telescope,”  and 
proceeded  to  analyze  game  and  toy 
business  along  lines  that  would  be 
equally  suitable  and  illuminating  for 
some  other  phases  of  department  store 
business. 

“Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear,”  he 
asked,  “that  just  a  couple  of  decades 
ago,  when  the  majority  of  games  were 
of  the  home-made  variety,  your  kind 
of  store  probably  sold  as  much  as  85 
per  cent  of  all  the  packaged  games 
that  people  bought?  Now,  when  the 


market  has  swerved  to  almost  a  com¬ 
plete  acceptance  of  packaged  games,  1 
wonder  if  you  sell  35  per  cent.” 

There’s  nothing  tremendous  about 
game  volume,  said  Koch,  but  it’s  “a 
good  little  business  that  not  more  than 
one  store  in  20  does  anything  about.” 
Department  stores  classify  it  with  toys; 
they  concentrate  their  promotion  of 
toys  at  Christmas  only  (“why,  I  will 
never  know”);  and  consequently  the 
local  stationer  falls  heir  to  the  year- 
round  game  business.  He  gets  it  be¬ 
cause  in  his  store  games  are  associated 
with  greeting  cards  and  birthdays. 
Koch  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  de¬ 
partment  store  should  find  it  profit¬ 
able  to  set  up  a  Birthday  Game  Bar 
near  its  greeting  card  section,  where 
“it  would  produce  many  a  one,  two  or 
three  dollar  sale.” 

“As  a  further  tempting  note,”  he 
commented,  “you  should  be  told  that 
the  peak  months  for  birthdays  are 
July  and  .August.” 

Year-Round  Toy  Volume.  .As  to  the  toy 

business,  there’s  nothing  small  about 
its  potentials.  By  KcKh’s  figures,  27 
p)er  cent  of  the  population  are  14  years 
of  age  and  younger,  and  are  prospects 
for  toys.  Industry’  figures  show  an 
average  expenditure  per  child  of  $25  a 
year  for  toys  and  games.  That,  thought 
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Koch,  (oiikl  he*  stepi)e(t  up  consider¬ 
ably;  but,  just  as  it  is,  a  city  of  100,(M)0 
offers  a  mininuim  toy  and  game  vol¬ 
ume  of  $675,000  in  the  children’s  field 
alone.  Hardly  any  department  store, 
he  thought,  could  figure  what  its  own 
share  of  this  business  might  l)e  and 
then  be  satisfied  with  the  volume  it 
does  now. 

rhe  most  obvious  reason,  of  course, 
is  the  concentration  on  C^hristmas. 
“Y'ou  do  an  enormous  |jercentage  of 
your  year’s  business  between  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas,  but  a  great  deal 
of  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you 
aren’t  really  in  business  the  rest  of  the 
time.  .  .  .  Carrying  basic  staples  before, 
during  and  after  the  Christmas  season 
woidd  be  the  greatest  possible  l)oon 
to  your  toy  business.” 

The  application  of  basic  stock  prin¬ 
ciples  should  be  as  obvious  for  the 
toy  department,  he  said,  as  for  hosiery 
and  gloves:  “Staples  carry  the  load.  . .  . 

It  isn’t  as  though  any  child  ever  tired 
of  any  basic  toy  or  game;  they  merely 
grow  through  the  range.”  Just  as  basic 
sttK'ks  are  planned  by  si/e  ranges  in 
other  departments,  so  they  shoidd  be 
planned  and  kept  filled  in  by  age 
ranges  in  toys,  Koch  said. 

He  advised  stores  to  re-examine  the 
whole  theory  of  catalogue  merchamlis- 
ing  and  promotion  of  toys,  which  can 
result  in  stcxks  that  are  not  tailored 
to  individual  store  needs,  and  little  or 
no  open-to-buy  for  staples  that  should 
be  on  hand.  “Cetting  out  of  step  with 
your  customers,”  he  commented,  “may 
be  a  big  price  to  pay  for  advertising 
whose  only  merit  may  be  that  its  costs 
are  obscured.” 

He  questioned,  too,  the  undiscrimi- 
nating  adoption  of  self-service  for  the 
toy  department;  and  said  that  de|)art- 
ment  stores  woidtl  aim  for  more  tlig- 
nity,  competent  salespeople  and  less 
noise  and  confusion  in  this  section  if 
they  fully  appreciated  the  fact  that 
their  prime  customers  are  gramlpar- 
ents  and  mature  aunts  and  uncles. 

Penney's  Bonus  System.  Ihe  J.  C. 

Penney  plan  of  incentives  for  sales- 
|>eople  in  smaller  stores— a  quota-bonus 
system,  but  one  that  differs  radically 
from  the  usual  system  of  this  tyjje— 
was  described  by  Frank  J.  Walden- 
fels,  head  of  Penney’s  Planning  Divis¬ 
ion. 


In  the  Penney  plan,  quotas  are  set 
not  on  the  basis  of  individual  salaries 
but  on  average  pnxluction  in  each  de¬ 
partment.  .\n  individual’s  merit  in¬ 
creases,  therefore,  do  not  send  up  her 
quota. 

Department  cpiotas  are  established 
in  terms  of  a  year’s  sales  and  broken 
down  by  months  for  each  of  33 
geographical  districts.  'Fhe  monthly 
cpiotas  are  based  on  the  way  sales  are 
actually  distributed  through  the  year, 
so  that  cpiotas  are  ecpially  easy  or 
difficult  to  achieve  in  every  month  of 
the  year. 

The  plan  provides  a  “time  allow¬ 
ance”  by  which  quotas  are  reduced  in 
the  store  to  allow  for  sales  that  are 
lost  because  salespeople  are  recpiired 
to  do  work  other  than  selling. 

How  does  this  work?  Waldenfels 
said  that  Penney  salesjieople  them¬ 
selves  expressed  their  satisfaction  with 
the  plan  in  these  terms: 

1.  It  gives  everyone  equal  opjxntu- 
nity.  (.\verage  bonus  earnings  in  each 
department  are  checked  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  and  cpiotas  and  rates  are 
adjusted  to  insure  that  sales jxfople  of 
equal  ability  and  industry  will  earn 
as  much  in  one  department  as  in 
another.) 

2.  Quotas  are  within  reach  of  the 
average  person.  (Four  out  of  five  earn 
bonuses  above  quota.) 

3.  Earnings  are  worthwhile.  (Sales¬ 
people  average  well  over  one  per  cent 
of  their  jx*rsonal  sales  in  bonus.) 

Penney  store  managers  report  that: 

1.  The  system  improves  earnings 
and  morale,  and  helps  them  to  attract 
and  keep  good  help. 

2.  Salary  costs  are  controlled:  fig¬ 
ures  for  saleswomen  have  shown  a 
steady  downward  trend  as  a  percent¬ 
age  of  sales  for  the  past  five  years,  al¬ 
though  dollar  earnings  have  increased. 
Waldenfels  commented:  “.Xren’t  our 
most  inexpensive  |>eople  those  who 
produce  the  most  sales  and  earn  the 
most  bonus?  .  .  .  Since  the  bonus  rate 
is  lower  than  the  normal  salary  cost, 
all  bonus  sales  cost  us  less  than  they 
normally  would,  so  the  more  fioiius 
the  salesjjerson  makes,  the  l:etter.” 

3.  Caistomer  service  is  improved, 
and  salespieople  are  more  interested  in 
merchandising  problems,  such  as  out- 
of-stexk  items,  markdown  prevention, 
etc. 


rhe  Penney  plan  is  not  a  com|)licat- 
ed  one  to  administer,  Waldenfels  said, 
though  many  retailers  seem  tcj  fear 
that  it  is.  .Most  of  the  problems  came 
in  the  original  planning.  Hut  in  unv 
case,  he  said,  the  simplicity  of  a  sti  .tight 
salary  or  salary  plus  one  |X'r  cent  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  more  apparent  than  real: 

“1  suggest  you  can  pay  too  nuich 
for  simplicity,  and  even  w'hen  you  sac¬ 
rifice  so  much,  it  is  a  false  and  mislead¬ 
ing  kind  of  simplicity.  You  stive  time 
on  mechanics— but  wTat  do  you  gain 
when  you  have  to  take  time  to  trv  to 
explain  obvious  inequities,  and  to  |)er- 
suacle  people  to  sell  in  departments 
where  commission  earnings  are  small; 
or  when  you  have  to  corrupt  your  sal¬ 
ary  plan  to  make  up  for  the  inetpiities 
in  order  to  keep  good  people?” 

Small  Store  Cycle  Billing.  C^ycle  billing 
saves  time,  minimi/es  errors,  avoids 
|x*ak  overloading,  spreads  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  payments  more  evenly,  and 
reduces  customer  inquiries  about  bills 
to  almost  zero.  .Vnd  all  these  advant-  j 
ages  are  within  reach  of  the  smaller 
store,  said  C.  Darmstaetter,  of 
Darmstaetter’s,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

In  his  own  store,  with  1,506  ac¬ 
counts,  Darmstaetter  uses  cycle  billing, 
and  reported  that  he  installed  the  sys¬ 
tem  at  a  cost  of  less  than  S500  for  new 
et|uipment.  The  feature  that  brings 
it  into  smaller  store  range,  he  said,  is 
that  a  parchment  tissue  triplicate  of 
the  sales  slijr  takes  the  place  of  the 
microfilmed  record  which  larger  stores 
use.  .\fter  billing,  the  tissues  are  kept 
on  file;  being  thin,  they  reejuire  little 
space. 

Up-to-Date  Victorian.  E.  G.  Davis  i 
Sons  Company,  founded  in  1875,  is 
the  oldest  department  store  in  the 
town  of  Henderson,  N.  C.,  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  12,000  in  a  tobacco  farming 
area.  R.  Ci.  Davis,  Jr.,  its  general  man¬ 
ager,  recently  completed  a  renuxleling 
program  there  that  started  in  a  small 
way  in  UMO  and  reached  its  climax 
recently  with  the  installation  of  self- 
service  fixtures. 

Davis  emphasi/ed  that  in  the  remod¬ 
eling  of  the  store  he  employed  the 
services  not  only  of  an  architect  but 
also  of  a  merchandising  consultant  to 
determine  what  volume  should  1)C 
aimed  at  in  each  department  and  how 
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(o  lav  out  the  departments. 

In  I  he  design  of  a  new  front  for  the 
store,  he  recalled,  two  separate  pieces 
of  ativ  ue  were  followetl.  The  first  was: 
‘‘.Make  it  stand  out  like  a  sore  thumb, 
so  that  fjeople  driving  down  the  street 
a  blotk  away  will  know  this  store  is 
diffeicnt.”  Following  this  principle, 
the  fiont  up  to  the  second  floor  level 
is  Williamsburg  style:  flagstone  foyer, 
unfinishetl  f)ri(k  umler  the  show  win¬ 
dows,  lots  of  white  wcxxlwork  and 
brass  trim.  It  retjuires  upkeep  but  “we 
figure,”  Davis  said,  “that  this  is  the 
price  of  being  different.” 

The  secoml  piece  of  atlvice  was:  “If 
you  can’t  change  old-fashioned  archi¬ 
tecture,  emphasize  it.”  rherefore, 
above  the  second  floor  the  offset  brick 
work  around  the  windows  is  outlinetl 
in  white  paint  on  grey.  The  stvle  is 
Victorian. 

Inside,  dividing  walls  were  removed 
and  replacetl  l)y  columns  to  open  up 
the  selling  area;  departments  were  re¬ 
located  and  concentrated  in  related 
groups;  a  statiotiery  department  was 
added;  the  1911  elevator  was  replaced 
and  the  lighting  was  modernized. 
Open  display  and  self-service,  which 
Davis  had  been  exjjerimenting  with  on 
his  own,  was  now  made  official  with 
professionally  designed  fixtures.  Nine¬ 
ty  per  cent  of  the  fixtures  are  now  self- 
selection  units.  They  include  both 
floor  fixtures  and  shelved  wall  units. 
The  renuxleled  store  has  95  feet  of 
behind-the-counter  aisle  space;  the  old 
one  had  190  feet.  Behind-the-counter 
service  is  used  for  jewelry;  women’s 
accessories;  hosiery;  some  lingerie;  pat¬ 
terns  and  foundations. 

The  new  fixtures,  Davis  said,  put  on 
display  about  one-third  more  mer¬ 
chandise  than  the  old  ones;  thev  make 
orderly  stcxkkeeping  easier,  show 
quickly  what  stock  is  running  low,  and 
give  the  salesp'erson  more  assurance 
Ijecause  she  can  see  her  stock  at  a 
glance.  The  most  important  precau¬ 
tion  management  must  take,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  is  that  j)rice  and  size  markers 
are  always  correct:  “One  price  obvi¬ 
ously  wrong  will  kill  a  customer's 
faith  in  all  the  prices  on  the  fixture, 
thus  recpiiring  a  salesperson’s  service.” 

Profitable  Ideas.  A  panel  of  speakers 
on  “Ideas  That  Paid  Off”  consisted  of 
George  VV.  Priehs,  executive  vice  presi- 
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add  a  display  bottom 

use  drawer  or  sliding  door 
inserts  in  a  variety 
of  combinations 

odd  adjustable  gloss  shelves 
on  either  side, 
or  both  sides 

odd  hongrods 
.  .  .  pegboord  tenter 


with  the  ALL  NEW 


Test  installations  prove 
better  than  antkipated . . . 


START  SELLING 


From  Grand  Rapids  comes  another 
first  in  retailing  ...  a  new  basic  unit 
that  can  be  adapted  without  tools  to 
do  a  better  display  job  anyw’here  in 
your  store.  Test  installations  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  exceeded  our 
greatest  exprectations.  The  Nu-Vu 
Flexture  unit  has  already  proven 
successful  for  sportswear,  sweaters, 
blouses,  skirts,  men  shirts,  under¬ 
wear,  bras,  infants  and  children’s 
wear,  coats,  pants,  notions  and  more! 


use  for  hanging  or  stacking, 
alone  or  any  number  end  to  end 

1^ 

fits  in  counter  line 
ideal  os  island  unit 


Write  for  infonnation  illustrating  many  of 

GET  THE  COMPLETE  STORY  the  ways  Grand  Rapids  brand  new’  Nii-Vu 

Fle.xture  can  help  you  do  a  better  selling 
job  in  your  store. 


GRAND  RAPIDS 
STORE  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

0«pt.  S-3 

Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan 

Tk  Grealat  Naat  ■  Sitrt  Esapant 

Gentlemen: 

1  am  always  interested  in  new  equipment  that  will  help 
increase  my  profits.  Send  me  literature  as  soon  as 
possible  illustrating  the  Nu-Vu  Flexture  unit. 

NAME_ _ _  _  .  _  _  . 

STORE  _  -  _  _  _  .  .  _  _  _  - 

CITY  _  _ 

STATE  _ _ _ _ -  -  .  _ 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PITTSIURGH  •  DALLAS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PCRTLANO 
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dent,  John  Priehs  Mercantile  Co.,  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mich.;  Ralph  P.  Grant,  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  J.  Fred 
Johnson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Kingsport,  Tenn.; 
Clarence  Rartlett,  executive  vice 
president,  A.  G.  Pollard  &  Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass.;  Alexander  Lofthouse,  manag¬ 
ing  director.  Island  Book  Shop,  Ltd. 
and  Sun’n  Sea  Shops,  Nassau,  Baha¬ 
mas,  and  Tom  King,  merchandise 
manager,  S.  W.  Anderson  Company, 
Owensboro,  Ky. 

Appliance  Profits.  George  Priehs  re¬ 
ported  that  his  store  had  successfully 
met  heavy  discount  house  competition 
on  appliances.  As  a  first  step,  the  store 
launched  a  bold  advertising  campaign, 
sticking  to  list  prices,  but  stressing  the 
completeness  of  its  inventories,  the 
store’s  reputation  and  experience,  and 
24-hour  deliveries.  Then  a  10-day  sale 
was  launched,  meeting  ail  competitive 
prices  and  offering  free  financing.  The 
volume  in  10  days,  the  store  discov¬ 
ered,  turned  the  stock  three  times  and 
cut  selling  cost  by  67  per  cent.  Nor 
was  the  volume  the  sole  reason  for  the 
profit  realized  by  this  aggressive  ap¬ 
proach:  in  spite  of  meeting  all  com¬ 
petitive  prices,  the  department’s  mark¬ 
up  was  actually  bettered  during  the 
sale  period. 

Bride  Business.  On  the  day  before 
Christmas,  1953,  Pollard’s  took  the 
Christmas  merchandise  out  of  its  four 
major  windows  and  replaced  it  with  a 
single  bride  mannequin  in  each  win¬ 
dow.  The  inspiration  to  do  this  came 
out  of  the  observation  that  engage¬ 
ment  rings  are  frequently  given  as 
Christmas  presents.  (Not  to  mention 
that  left-over  Christmas  windows  look 
"repulsive.”)  These  were  the  results: 
15  bridal  parties  were  sold  in  a  week 
(average  sale,  |600);  January  sales 
were  up  14  per  cent;  in  February  the 
department’s  increase  was  15  per  cent, 
and  for  the  Spring  period  the  gain  was 
52.6  per  cent. 

That  was  Clarence  Bartlett’s  report 
on  how  “a  minor  promotional  idea” 
paid  off.  It  is  backed,  of  course,  by 
skillful  salesmanship  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  The  shopping  bride-to-be,  for 
example,  finds  herself  supplied  with 
foundation,  p>etticoat  and  shoes  before 
the  most  tentative  try-on  of  a  wedding 
gown. 


Souvenir  Business.  Specially  designed 
souvenirs  have  proved  a  f>opular  and 
profitable  line  in  the  Bahamas  and 
they  can  be  in  almost  any  community 
if  they  are  attractively  designed  and 
well  merchandised,  Alexander  Loft¬ 
house  believes. 

"Given  smart  styling,  attractive  ap- 
p>earance  and  strong  and  undeniable 
local  flavor,  souvenir  items  do  move,” 


tention  needs  to  be  given  to  rates  and 
methods  of  compensation,  to  hours  of 
work,  and  to  opp>ortunities  for  train¬ 
ing  and  advancement. 

The  organization  of  the  retail  enter¬ 
prise  is  another  important  area  of 
challenge.  Growth  in  size  and  em¬ 
ployment  will  create  serious  problems; 
organization  structures  and  proced¬ 
ures  which  were  entirely  adequate  for 
one  level  of  activity  may  be  seriously 
deficient  for  higher  levels.  More  im¬ 
portantly,  the  never-ending  need  for 
efficiency  and  improved  service  will 
tax  the  organizing  and  administrative 
capacity  of  retail  management. 

Whatever  else  it  may  be,  the  future 
of  retailing  will  be  one  of  intense  com¬ 
petition.  This  will  require  not  only 
constant  attention  to  internal  operat¬ 
ing  efficiency  but,  above  all,  to  con¬ 
tinued  revisualization  of  the  role  of 
retailing  itself  in  the  economic  process. 
The  American  distributive  system  has 
been  in  a  constant  state  of  flux 
throughout  its  history.  Its  structure 
has  undergone  constant  change,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  changes  in  industry  and  soci¬ 
ety  and  above  all  in  response  to  the 
pressures  of  competition.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  change  will  continue  to  be 
a  primary  characteristic. 

Two  types  of  consumer  demand— 
and  the  competitive  efforts  to  meet 
them— are  constantly  present.  One  is 
the  demand  for  lower  prices,  the 
perennial  quest  of  the  consumer  to 
make  the  best  buy  he  can.  The  other 
is  the  demand  for  the  improved  serv¬ 
ice  and  greater  convenience  which  are 
part  of  our  constantly  improving 
standard  of  life.  At  present,  both  types 
of  demand  are  especially  strong,  and 
our  flexible,  dynamic  distributive  sys¬ 
tem  is  adjusting  itself  to  meet  them. 


he  said.  He  cautioned  against  plung¬ 
ing  too  deeply  in  the  beginning— it  is 
necessary  to  test  the  market  and  learn 
what  items  have  the  greatest  appeal. 
Lofthouse  has  found  that  a  slight 
change  in  design  or  treatment  will 
sometimes  doid)le  sales;  so  experiment¬ 
ing  should  not  be  discontinued  when 
an  item  begins  to  sell  fairly  well.  It 
can  often  be  made  to  sell  better. 


Discount  Houses.  The  growth  of  the 
so-called  “discount  house”  represents 
one  segment  of  a  trend  toward  low- 
cost,  high  turnover  distribution  with 
sharply  decreased  emphasis  on  service, 
convenience,  and  “frills.”  Other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  same  trend  are  represent¬ 
ed  in  some  of  the  changed  merchandis¬ 
ing  policies  of  certain  of  the  more 
traditional  types  of  retail  establish¬ 
ments.  I  suggest  that  this  development 
be  viewed  against  the  background  of 
gradually  increasing  costs  which  have 
been  characteristic  of  retailing  for 
15  or  20  years.  Undoubtedly  part  and 
perhaps  all  of  these  increased  costs 
were  for  better  service  and  greater  con¬ 
venience,  but  what  about  the  customer 
who  is  less  interested  in  this  kind  of 
value  and  more  interested  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  itself? 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  dis¬ 
count  house  and  discount  selling 
should  be  the  signal  for  a  reappraisal 
of  conventional  merchandising  poli¬ 
cies,  for  it  is  unquestionably  a  response 
to  the  consumer’s  desire  for  a  wider 
freedom  of  choice  as  to  how  he  wants 
to  spend  his  money.  As  one  with  deep 
convictions  about  the  American  enter¬ 
prise  system,  I  would  not  deny  him 
this  freedom;  neither  woidd  I  deny  the 
freedom  of  the  alert  entrepreneur  to 
serve  what  he  sees  as  a  real  demand  on 
the  part  of  a  substantial  segment  of 
the  buying  public. 

Undoubtedly,  abuses  have  occurred; 
undoubtedly,  certain  discount  houses 
have  engaged  in  unethical  practices. 
But  this  sort  of  thing  is  likely  to  occur 
in  the  course  of  any  important  inno¬ 
vation.  Moreover,  such  practices  are 
not  likely  to  prevail  for  long:  we  have 
too  many  built-in  safeguards  in  our 
society,  of  both  a  legal  and  an  eco- 
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nomic  nature,  for  there  to  be  much 
to  fear  on  this  score.  In  any  event, 
before  we  point  the  finger  of  “unethi¬ 
cal  practice”  at  the  discount  house,  we 
had  better  be  sure  we  mean  something 
more  than  that  we  find  the  competi¬ 
tion  painful. 


ln*the-Home  Selling.  Concurrently 
with  the  increased  demand  for  lower 
prices  has  gone  an  increased  demand 
for  greater  service  and  convenience. 
Response  to  the  one  trend  in  demand 
is  typified  by  the  growth  of  the  dis¬ 
count  house;  response  to  the  other,  by 
the  marked  tendency  for  the  point  of 
sale  to  shift  from  the  store  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  home.  Door-to-door  selling  is 
only  one  part  of  this  tendency.  Door- 
to-door  selling  has  been  traditional  for 
certain  lines  of  merchandise  for  a  long 
time,  but  in  recent  years  more  and 
more  lines  of  merchandise  are  being 
distributed  in  this  manner.  Much  of 
this  additional  effort  is  still  experi¬ 
mental,  but  early  results  have  been  en¬ 
couraging  and  we  can  anticipate  a  con¬ 
siderable  further  growth. 

Selling  by  telephone  and  by  mail 
are  l)ecoming  increasingly  prevalent. 
The  great  mail  order  houses  are  find¬ 
ing  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  their 
business  coming  from  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas,  and  the  catalog  is  by  no 
means  the  chiefly  rural  phenomenon  it 
once  was.  Big-city  department  stores 
are  pushing  telephone  selling  with 
vigor,  and  the  use  of  mail-in  coupons 
in  their  daily  advertising  is  becoming 
much  more  general.  Also,  many  de¬ 
partment  stores  put  out  catalogs,  usu¬ 
ally  seasonal  in  nature  but  tending  to 
become  both  more  frequent  in  issu¬ 
ance  and  more  general  in  coverage. 

This  shift  of  the  point  of  sale  from 
the  store  to  the  customer’s  home  is  one 
of  the  as  yet  little  noted  but  increas¬ 
ingly  important  characteristics  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  retailing.  It  represents  both  a 
response  to  customer  demand  and  an 
adaptation  to  changing  social  condi¬ 
tions.  The  convenience  of  shopping 
from  one's  own  home  holds  great  at¬ 
tractions  for  many  people.  Not  only 
does  it  permit  them  to  avoid  traffic 
congestion  and  parking  difficulties, 
but  the  increasing  size  of  families 
makes  conventional  shopping  a  real 
chore  for  many  housewives.  While 
shopping  by  telephone  and  by  mail 


ities  for  preventing  accidents  and  for 
reducing  loss  when  accidents  hap¬ 
pen.  All  parts  of  the  program  — 
Safety  Engineering  and  Industrial 
Hygiene,  Preventive  Medicine,  Reha¬ 
bilitation  and  Claims  Medical  Service 
—  are  directed  to  cutting  down  loss  in 
all  forms. 

This  program  can  help  you  cut  your 
compensation  insurance  costs  as  it  has 
helped  others  in  your  business.  How . . . 
and  how  much  . . .  you  can  find  out  by 
calling  or  writing  the  Liberty  Mutual 
office  nearest  you.  Or  write  to  us  at 
175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston  17, 
Massachusetts. 


That  was  the  best  explanation  Pete 
could  give  for  his  accident.  “I  guess  I’m 
just  a  jinx  around  here,”  he  added.  The 
safety  engineer  was  tempted  to  agree 
with  him.  Technically,  “bad  luck”  is 
not  an  acceptable  reason  for  an  acci¬ 
dent,  but  how  else  could  you  explain  a 
case  like  Pete’s?  Three  accidents  in  a 
year  and  no  apparent  cause! 

The  store  nurse  found  the  answer. 
Through  tactful  questions  she  learned 
Pete  was  an  enthusiastic  “joiner.” 
Every  night  in  the  week  he  was  busy 
with  some  club,  lodge,  or  other  activity. 
Result;  not  enough  sleep,  and  a  sleepy 
man  is  more  liable  to  have  accidents. 
The  doctor  took  it  from  there, 
and  persuaded  Pete  that  he 
needed  more  rest.  Now  he’s 
one  of  the  best  workers  in  the 
store,  and  he  doesn’t  have  any 
more  accidents. 

Preventive  Medicine  is  part 
of  Liberty  Mutual’s  Humanics 
program.  The  complete  pro¬ 
gram  brings  together  all  activ-  '-fi 


LIBERTY  MUTUAL 


INSURANCE  COMFANY 
MOH*  orFICI  MMTON 


We  work  to  keep  you  safe 
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represents  a  very  great  increase  in  con¬ 
venience  for  customers,  it  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  represent  any  increase  in  cost 
of  selling— usually  quite  the  contrary. 

1  have  introduced  the  subject  of 
discount  houses  and  the  tendency  to 
transfer  the  point  of  sale  from  the 
store  to  the  customer’s  home  not  so 
much  to  explore  the  merits  of  these 
particular  innovations  as  to  illustrate 
the  constantly  changing  nature  of  the 
retail  business  and  the  vital  import¬ 
ance  of  being  keenly  alert  to  shifts  in 
the  nature  of  retail  competition  and 
retail  opportunities. 

Informed  Decisions.  In  dealing  with 
business  fluctuations,  the  possession  of 
accurate  facts  is  an  enormous  asset. 
These  facts  are  being  provided  to  you 
regularly,  and  both  private  and  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  are  constantly  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  analysis. 

I'he  Secretary  of  Commerce  recent¬ 
ly  remarked,  in  summing  up  the  year 
1954:  “The  year  drawing  to  a  close 
has  been  one  of  adjustment  from  war 
to  peace.  Everyone  realized  that  such 
a  shift  had  to  come  after  the  rapid 
build-up  of  military  production  re¬ 
quired  for  the  Korean  fighting.” 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  two 
words,  “Everyone  realized.”  I  believe 


that  everyone  did  realize  that  a  read¬ 
justment  was  in  order,  and  during  its 
process  close  tabs  were  kept  on  the 
extent  of  that  readjustment;  the  most 
recent  business  fluctuation  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  advertised  and  most 
closely  watched  in  our  history. 

There  will  be  other  fluctuations, 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
do  its  best  to  keep  you  informed  of 
their  coming,  their  causes  and  char¬ 
acteristics.  We  all  have  an  interest  in 
keeping  the  economy  in  balance  as  it 
expands.  The  policies  required  to  do 
that  will  be  forged  by  you  and  other 
businessmen  and  citizens,  and  by  your 
government.  We  know  for  certain 
that  the  future  is  going  to  put  a  high 
premium  on  good  management.  With 
this  we  can  keep  open  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  achievement,  and  reap  rich 
rewards. 

Portions  of  an  address  before  the  44th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  NRDGA. 

British  Visitors 

{Continued  from  page  8) 

spective  spheres,  however  humble  they 
may  be,  we  can  all  play  our  part,  for 
whatever  our  tasks,  if  they  are  well- 
performed  they  contribute  to  the  sum 


total  of  human  happiness  and  con¬ 
tentment,  and  that,  in  my  view,  is  the 
best  defense  against  those  who  seek  to 
overthrow  our  way  of  life.” 

Among  the  other  members  of  the 
United  Kingdom  delegation,  several 
of  whom  were  accompanied  by  their 
wives,  were:  Ronald  S.  Schofield  of 
Schofield’s  (Leeds),  Ltd.,  who  addiessed 
the  top  management  session  of  the 
Convention  (see  January  Siorks); 
Hugh  Fraser,  head  of  the  Hotise  of 
F'raser,  Ltd.,  and  president  of  the 
Scottish  Drapers  Association;  D.  L. 
Barbour,  Messrs.  Robert  Barbour  & 
Sons,  Ltd.;  J.  K.  Butler,  Chipperfield 
&  Butler,  Ltd.;  John  P.  Dornan,  Owen 
Owen,  Ltd.;  Trevor  Fenw'ick,  Fen¬ 
wicks,  Ltd.;  F.  C.  Freeman,  Clement 
Freeman  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  George  Gall, 
Gall  &  Co.;  Arthur  L.  Greenlees,  The 
Robertson  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.;  Laurence 
Hey  worth,  Unilever  House;  F.  VV. 
Lawe,  Harrod’s,  Ltd.;  P.  B.  Peddar,  E. 
P.  Rose  &  Son,  Ltd.;  J.  C.  Rivett, 
Murray’s,  Ltd.;  Denys  H.  Rushworth, 
Rush  worth’s.  Ltd.;  Harold  J.  Salmon, 
Cuff  &:  Co.,  Ltd.;  J.  G.  Simpson,  Binns, 
Ltd.;  Alfred  S|jence,  House  of  Fraser, 
Ltd.;  R.  Watts-Jones,  Fenwick,  Ltd.: 
R.  P.  Williams,  Williams  &  Ciox,  Ltd., 
and  Peter  Young  of  the  Dollar  Exports 
Council. 


NRDGA’s  board  of  directors  met  at  -Association  headquarters  during  Convention  week  to  study  staff  and 
committee  work  plans  for  the  coming  year.  -A  complete  list  of  directors  for  1955  appears  on  page  12. 
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BY  HOWARD  P.  ABRAHAMS 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


CALENDAR 


The  early  Easter  this  year— April  10  as  compared  with  April  18  in  1954— is  scheduled  to  create 
added  problems  for  promotion  planning.  An  earlier  start  on  Spring  fashions  becomes  nec¬ 
essary.  Depending  somewhat  on  climatic  conditions,  many  stores  will  move  their  opening  fash¬ 
ion  guns  earlier  into  March  than  last  year.  April  accounts  for  about  7.7%  of  the  year's 
business  in  typical  department  stores.  With  most  economists  predicting  an  increase  in  sales 
for  Spring  1955,  and  with  Spring  fashion  business  usually  at  full  markup,  it  would  appear  that 
most  stores  should  have  a  highly  profitable  season  if  properly  promoted. 


Fashions.  April  is  a  big  all-around 
fashion  month.  Big  in  millinery:  in 
coats,  suits,  dresses.  Strong  in  acces¬ 
sories  like  gloves,  handbags.  This 
should  be  every  store’s  signal  to  create 
a  well-rounded  fashion  campaign  with 
one  central  theme  that  establishes  the 
store  in  the  minds  of  the  women  in 
your  community  as  the  place  to  shop 
for  Spring  fashions.  Carry  out  what¬ 
ever  theme  you  use  in  your  window's, 
floor  displays  and  advertising. 

Don't  Forget  Men  and  Boys.  1  hey,  too, 
have  their  Spring  needs.  One  way  to 
promote  these  lines  is  to  work  men’s 
and  boys’  mannequins  into  your  wom¬ 
en’s  fashion  windows,  primarily  as 
background,  but  incidentally  to  sell 
these  clothes  too. 

Fassover.  This  year,  Passover  coin¬ 
cides  with  Holy  Thursday,  April  7.  If 
you  are  in  an  area  with  a  large  Jewish 
population,  feature  dishes,  tableware 
and  cooking  ware  for  this  annual  festi¬ 
val.  If  you  have  a  food  department, 
you’ll  want  to  offer  the  traditional 
Passover  foods. 

Do-It-Yourself.  April  is  National  Hob¬ 
by  Month,  which  means  that  consider¬ 
able  publicity  on  the  home  craftsman 
"ill  be  in  your  new'spajiers  and  maga¬ 


zines.  Tie  in  with  your  own  do-it- 
yourself  movement,  showing  the  vari¬ 
ous  prcxiucts  you  have  for  home  im¬ 
provements  and  repairs.  Check  all 
your  leading  resources  to  see  what 
assistance  they  can  give  you  for  win¬ 
dow  and  point-of-sale  displays.  Many 
offer  store  demonstrators. 

The  Great  Outdoors.  National  Garden 
week  begins  on  April  17  and  it  is 
usually  the  signal  for  jjeople  to  be 
thinking  of  their  own  garden  prob¬ 
lems.  Check  the  seed  companies,  the 
local  newspapers  and  garden  clubs  to 
see  if  they  can  give  you  speakers  for 
garden  show’  and  demonstration  activi¬ 
ties.  Consider  a  big  tie-in  with  the 
garden  club  to  get  their  stamp  of 
approval  for  your  department. 

Spring  Cleaning.  Many  communities 
do  an  all-out  “Clean  Up,  Paint  Up, 
Fix  Up”  Campaign  in  w'hich  they  get 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  city’s  Sani¬ 
tation  Department.  The  Clean  Up, 
Paint  lip.  Fix  Up  Bureau  at  1500 
Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  can  give  you  the  information  on 
how  to  go  about  this,  .\long  with  this 
you’d  want  to  feature  all  the  items 
people  use  in  their  homes  for  Spring 
cleaning  .  .  .  mops,  brushes,  vacuum 
cleaners,  paints,  wallpaper,  tools,  even 


homefurnishings.  Remember,  the  more 
your  customers  clean  up,  the  more  of 
their  old  things  are  thrown  away  .  .  . 
making  way  for  sales  of  new  goods. 

Fur  Storage.  This  is  the  time  to  start 
your  fur  storage  campaign.  Are  you 
ready  w’ith  direct  mail  to  those  who 

(a)  bought  furs  from  you  last  year, 

(b)  those  who  bought  expensive  fur 
coats,  and  (c)  those  who  used  your 
fur  storage?  Personal-looking  direct 
mail  will  sell  the  impression  that  your 
customers  will  receive  personal  atten¬ 
tion.  Make  it  easy  for  them  by  en¬ 
closing  pre  paid  order  cards.  Many 
stores  stress  remodeling  of  furs  as  well. 
The  customer  is  told  that  she  can  take 
advantage  of  the  slow  season  in  the 
store’s  workrooms  and  that  her  remod¬ 
eled  coat  will  be  ready  for  her  when 
told  weather  comes  around  again. 
Many  stores  use  telephone  solicita¬ 
tions  for  fur  storage. 

Plan  Ahead.  The  big  Mother’s  Day 
gift  event  is  on  .May  8.  You’ll  want  to 
reatly  yourself  for  this  soon.  Then 
there’s  Cotton  Week  in  May  and  with 
cotton  back  in  the  s|>otlight  this 
Spring,  you’ll  want  to  find  tie-in  possi¬ 
bilities.  The  marriage  rate  is  still  run¬ 
ning  strong  ...  so  prepare  for  the 
May-June  marriage  sales. 
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The  Department  Store’s  Future 


I 


M  A  PROf  IT'. 


Alteration  Losses 
Are  Out-Of-Date 

Alteration  losses  ore  not 
necessary.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  medio  of 
measurement,  incentive  sys¬ 
tems,  accurate  and  regular 
distributions  of  cost,  proper 
supervision . . .  con  oil  help 
reduce  losses  and  fre¬ 
quently  even  create  actual 
profits. 

The  UNITROL  System  is 
reducing  these  losses  in 
stores  Coast  to  Coast. 
Without  obligation  we'll 
I  be  pleased  to  give  you 
details. 

WRITE,  WIRE  OR  RHONE 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
.[Dgewater  4-5112 


Don’t  Let  These 
GIFT  DOLLARS 
Walk  Away  .  .  . 

•  Anniversaries  •  Weddings 

•  New  Arrivals  •  Birthdays 

•  Mother’s  Day  •  Father’s  Day 

•  Valentines  Day  •  Graduation 

•  Christmas  •  Easter 

•  "Just  Because’’ 

When  customers  hesitate— sales  may  be 
lost.  This  “Remembrance’’  Gift  Certifi¬ 
cate  unit  plan  has  Iteen  used  successfully 
the  nation  over— holds  sales,  reduces 
costly  returns,  cuts  handling  cost.  And 
it’s  identified  with  your  store  alone. 

Designs  approved  by  National  Advisory 
Board  of  experienced  department  store 
executives.  Write  on  your  letterhead 
today— free  complete  set  of  sample  Gift 
C,ertificates  and  folders. 

HARVEY  HANSON 

"Remembrance’’  Gift  Certificates 
1721  Brush  St.,  Oakland  12,  Cal. 


nriOC)  many  pessimistic  pronounce- 
■R  ments  about  department  stores  are 
going  the  rounds,  generally  based  on 
comparisons  of  their  present  share  of 
national  retail  volume  with  their 
share  before  and  during  World  War 
II.  Malcolm  P.  McNair  cautioned 
against  reading  tcx)  much  meaning,  or 
the  wrong  meaning,  into  these  com¬ 
parisons.  McNair,  Lincoln  Filene  pro¬ 
fessor  of  retailing  at  the  Harvard  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  is  also  a  director  of  the  NRDGA, 
of  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  of  John  Wana- 
maker  and  of  Ed.Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc. 
His  warning  against  far-fetched  state¬ 
ments  about  the  department  store’s 
poor  performance  was  an  interpolation 
in  the  economic  review  and  forecast 
which  he  presented  at  the  top  manage¬ 
ment  session  of  the  Convention  on  its 
opening  night.  McNair  said: 

“Only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  an  arti¬ 
cle  ..  .  pointed  to  the  decline  in  the 
department  store  share  of  total  retail 
business,  alleging  that  department 
store  sales  of  $9.8  billion  in  1954  would 
have  been  $4.3  billion  higher  if  de¬ 
partment  stores  had  maintained  the 
ratio  to  total  retail  sales  which  they 
had  in  1945.  These  gloomy  views  fail 
to  take  an  adequate  perspective.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  any  comparisons 
based  on  1945,  which  was  a  highly  dis¬ 


torted  year  in  retail  consumption,  with 
high  expenditures  for  soft  goods  be¬ 
cause  hard  goods  were  not  available." 

Temporary  Shifts.  McNair  said  a 
clearer  comparison  is  made  in  a  recent 
survey  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York.  This  shows  that  total  retail 
sales  gained  120  per  cent  between 
August  1945  and  September  1954, 
while  department  store  sales  increased 
only  60  per  cent.  But  it  points  out 
that  the  department  stores  should 
properly  be  compared  only  with  retail 
outlets  that  handle  department  store 
types  of  merchandise.  These  would  be 
the  apparel,  furniture,  appliance,  va¬ 
riety  stores  and  so  on.  Their  sales 
gains  in  the  p>eriod  were  73  per  cent. 
The  bigger  increases  of  the  past  10 
years  have  been  in  sales  of  automo 
biles,  housing  materials  and  housing 
services.  So,  said  McNair,  it  is  not  a 
failure  of  department  store  merchan¬ 
dising  but  changes  in  the  consumption 
pattern  that  “seemingly  put  the  de¬ 
partment  store  ...  in  a  poor  light.” 

“Some  of  these  changes,’’  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “undoubtedly  are  of  a  short- 
run  character.  For  instance,  an  abnor¬ 
mally  low  proportion  of  consumer  ex¬ 
penditures  at  the  end  of  the  war  was 
in  the  housing  area,  and  the  high  per¬ 
centage  now  ...  is  merely  a  partial  re 


Allied  Stores  last  month  announced  giant-step  expansion  plans  involving  seven 
new  regional  shopping  centers  in  the  next  three  years.  B.  Earl  Puckett 
(right)  is  shown  with  Thomas  W.  McLeod,  president  of  Stern  Brothers,  before 
a  model  of  the  100-acre  Bergen  .Mall  in  New  Jersey,  which  will  park  8,600  cars. 
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turn  to  the  1929  ratio.  Similarly  .  .  . 
the  dejnessed  ratio  of  consumer  ex¬ 
penditures  for  clothing  and  shoes,  out¬ 
lays  for  which  increased  only  10  per 
cent  from  1946  to  1953  .  .  .  represents 
a  temporary  rather  than  a  permanent 
shift.” 


Other  Comparisons.  No  sweeping  gen¬ 
eralizations  can  be  made,  McNair  in¬ 
sisted,  about  the  loss  of  department 
store  sales  to  other  types  of  outlets 
handling  general  merchandise.  “Don’t 
forget,”  he  said,  "that  in  these  15  years 
department  stores  tripled  their  sales. 
In  this  period,  department  stores  have 
enjoyed  a  better  sales  increase  than 
variety  chains,  and  although  they  have 
not  done  so  well  as  Sears  and  Penney, 
they  have  done  better  than  Ward  and 
at  least  as  well  as  Grant.  These  facts 
should  give  pause  to  any  critics  who 
are  tempted  to  indict  the  department 
store  industry  as  a  whole.” 

There’s  a  vast  difference,  said 
McNair,  between  the  department  store 
that  does  and  the  department  store 
that  doesn’t  keep  up  with  the  times. 
Some— perhaps  tcx)  many— have  been 
slow  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  sub¬ 
urban  movement  and  to  the  desire  of 
the  consumer  to  shop  by  automobile 
and  shop  quickly;  too  slow  in  modern¬ 
izing,  in  adopting  simplified  selling, 
in  improving  personnel  training,  or¬ 
ganization  structure,  merchandise  con¬ 
trol  and  expense  control. 

There  is  no  question,  he  said,  of 
writing  off  the  department  store  as  a 
type  of  retail  distribution:  “The  job  is 
not  to  sufjersede  the  department  store 
or  to  convert  it  into  something  else. 
The  job  is  to  make  it  a  better  depart¬ 
ment  store.” 

Then  he  offered  his  picture  of  what 
this  better  department  store  will  look 
like  in  15  years  from  now,  “if  we  are 
all  granted  that  long  a  time  of  jjeace:” 


Th«  1970  Store.  It  will  be  typically  a 
multiple  store  operation— local,  reg¬ 
ional  or  national— and  in  metropolitan 
areas  more  of  its  volume  will  be  in  sub¬ 
urban  units  than  in  downtowm  units. 
The  individual  store  will  usually  be 
not  more  than  three  or  four  stories 
high,  and  from  200,000  to  400,000 
square  feet.  It  will  most  likely  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  planned  regional  shopping 
center.  Whether  it’s  in  the  suburbs  or 
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tial  marketing  function  to  perform.” 

In  this  1970  department  store  there 
will  be  greater  separation  of  buying 
and  selling  responsibilities;  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  selling,  including  better  p)er- 
sonnel  training;  much  closer  work 
with  manufacturers  to  develop  and 
improve  merchandise.  Merchandise 
handling  will  be  highly  mechanized; 
electronic  and  mechanized  methods  of 
record  keeping  will  be  increasingly 
used;  budgeting  and  control  will  be 
based  on  Exjjense  Center  Accounting; 
and  much  time  and  effort  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  executive  development. 


downtown,  it  will  provide  customer 
parking  facilities. 

Services  and  markons  will  be  differ¬ 
ent  for  different  types  of  merchandise, 
with  a  range  from  check-out  selling  to 
full  service:  “It  will  offer  low-margin 
discount  house  type  of  operation  on 
gocxls  where  manufacturer  promotion 
and  consumer  buying  habits  have  tak¬ 
en  over  a  substantial  part  of  distribu¬ 
tion  costs;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
will  offer  complete  service— in  some  in¬ 
stances  including  house-to-house  sell¬ 
ing— at  higher  margins  on  those  goods 
where  the  retailer  has  a  very  substan- 


JLoday’s  merchandising  demands  that 
you  take  advantage  of  every  foot  of 
space.  The  space  above  your  tables 
and  counters  is  valuable !  RHC 
uprights  and  brackets  can  economically 
modernize  your  present  fixtures  .  .  .  increase 
your  live  selling  space  .  .  .  increase  sales. 


in  the  55-S  C«talog.  Fully  illustrated,  it 

contains  many  typical  soft  and  hard  line  presentations. 

WRITE  DEPT.  S-2 


VISIT  OUR  \ 
NEW 
NEW  YORK 
SHOWROOM 
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Visual  Merchandising 

{Continued  from  page  75) 

Coordination,  Planning.  Plans  com¬ 
pleted  far  in  advance  are  the  key  to 
success  in  coordinated  storewide  pro¬ 
motions,  said  John  H.  Dubuisson,  vice 
president  and  general  merchandise 
manager  of  Cain-Sloan  Company.  For 
illustration  he  described  the  plotting 
out  of  his  store’s  Christmas  1954  pro¬ 
motion,  which  achieved  the  biggest 
November  and  December  in  Cain- 
Sloan’s  history. 

The  promotion  theme  was  “Heart 
Warming  Gifts  from  Our  Christmas 
Tree,”  and  the  theme  was  established 
last  May.  But  that  was  not  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  plan.  Cain-Sloan’s  biggest 
Christmas  had  its  beginnings  last  Jan¬ 
uary,  when  Dubuisson  met  with  a 
group  of  16  representatives  from  other 
stores  to  analyze  catalogue  results  of 
the  previous  Christmas  and  to  plan 
improvements.  “A  catalogue,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  “requires  more  advance  plan¬ 
ning  than  any  other  medium  you  use.” 

In  February,  the  store’s  divisional 
merchandise  managers  and  buyers  met 
to  discuss  merchandise  and  resources: 


in  April,  the  buying  plans  were  com¬ 
pleted.  In  May  came  the  promotion 
plan.  This  is  how  it  was  created: 

Dubuisson  and  the  promotion  ex¬ 
ecutives  —  advertising  manager,  chief 
copywriter  and  display  director— stud¬ 
ied  the  merchandise  plans  together. 
Each  jjerson  submitted  suggested 
themes  for  the  promotion.  The  themes 
were  listed  on  a  work  sheet  which  had 
columns  headed:  Windows,  Newspa¬ 
per,  Catalogue  Cover,  Interior  Display, 
Billlmards,  Bus  Signs,  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision,  etc.  Then  the  selected  themes 
were  analyzed  to  see  how  well  each  of 
them  could  be  conveyed  by  each  of  the 
listed  media.  Themes  that  did  not  lend 
themselves  well  to  all  media  were  elim¬ 
inated.  A  system  of  point  scoring  was 
used  to  reach  the  final  decision  on  the 
theme. 

By  early  June,  finished  drawings  had 
been  made  for  windows  and  interior 
displays  and  all  printed  material. 

Buying,  catalogue  protluction,  news¬ 
paper,  radio  and  television  planning 
were  pushed  ahead  in  summer  and 
early  fall.  The  promotion  broke  on 
November  14  with  an  eight-page  Sun¬ 
day  section  in  color,  Christmas  win- 
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Bulman 

SELF-SERVICE 
CAN  WORK  MAGIC 
FOR  YOU  TOO 

Profit  Magic  like  this  — 
Sales  increases  averaging 
better  than  25%  I 
Overhead  costs 
cut  5  to  10% I 


Successful  everywhere  tried  —  drug, 
stationery,  hardware,  variety  stores 
and  many  others  —  successful 
because  Bulman  knows  self-service 
merchandising  —  successful  because 
Bulman  adapts  self-service  merchan¬ 
dising  to  the  type  of  store  —  success¬ 
ful  because  Bulman  steel  equipment 
is  engineered  for  flexibility  and, 
because  it  is  planned  into  each 
store  by  successful  Merchandising 
Consultants. 

For  more  information,  write 


Bl^ 


COMPANY.  INC. 


DEPT.  ST  255,  GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 
THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  SELF-SERVICE 


dows  and  interior  displays  in>i  ailed, 
catalogues  mailed,  billboards  and  bus 
signs  in  place,  and  the  first  radio  and 
television  programs  on  the  air.  Step- 
up  came  on  the  Sunday  after  1  hanks- 
giving,  with  another  Sunday  ^ection 
in  color.  From  planning  the  program 
to  launching  it,  the  time  coiiMimed 
was  10  months. 


Division  Elections 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

Norris  B.  Brisco,  general  operations 
manager  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Milwaukee,  was  elected  second  vice 
chairman.  William  J.  Stout,  assistant 
store  manager  of  L.  S.  Ayres  &:  Co., 
Indianapolis,  was  elected  to  serve,  with 
Liston,  Munsch,  Brisco,  and  George 
Plant,  the  Group  manager,  on  the 
Group’s  Executive  Committee. 

New  directors  elected  for  a  three 
year  term  were:  Norris  B.  Brisco:  John 
W.  Donaldson,  store  manager,  Hochs- 
child,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore:  John  K. 
-Menzies,  superintendent,  E.  W.  Ed¬ 
wards  &  Son,  Syracuse:  Gerald  G. 
Smith,  general  operations  manager, 
Zion’s  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institu¬ 
tion,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  William 
J.  Stout. 

David  Babcock,  personnel  director 
of  The  Dayton  Co.,  Minneapolis,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Personnel 
Group.  Harry  Hogan,  personnel  di¬ 
rector  of  I  he  J.  L.  Hudson  C’.o.,  De¬ 
troit,  was  elected  vice  chairman.  Vin¬ 
cent  Brennan,  director  of  personnel 
and  labor  relations  of  Bloomingdale 
Bros.,  New  York,  and  Georgia  F.  Wit- 
tich,  training  director  of  Stix,  Baer  k 
Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis,  will  serve  on  the 
Group’s  executive  committee,  with 
Babcock,  Hogan,  and  George  Plant, 
the  Group’s  manager. 

New  directors  elected  to  the  Person¬ 
nel  Group  Board  for  a  term  of  three 
years  are:  Elizabeth  Bondeson,  |)erson- 
nel  director,  Flint  &  Kent,  Buffalo: 
Vincent  Brennan,  director  of  j>erson- 
nel  and  labor  relations.  Blooming- 
dale  Bros.,  New’  York:  Howard  Heim- 
bach,  personnel  relations  manager, 
Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Pitts¬ 
burgh:  Melville  A.  Smiley,  personnel 
director.  The  Lasalle  &  Koch  Co.,  To¬ 
ledo:  and  Bertha  Yager,  personnel  di¬ 
rector,  England  Bros.,  Inc.,  Pittsfield. 
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Display’s  Best  in  1954 


Expense  Center  Accounting 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


THI'-RE  were  hundreds  ot  photo¬ 
graphic  entries  in  the  Visual  Mer¬ 
chandising  Group’s  Sixth  Annual  Re¬ 
tail  Display  Contest,  and  they  came 
from  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  Europe  and 
japan.  First,  second  and  third  awards 
were  made  in  several  classes  of  window 
and  interior  displays.  A  selection  of 
the  winners  will  ap|>ear  in  a  coming 
issue  of  Stores,  and  the  whole  collec¬ 
tion  has  been  added  to  the  NRDG.A 
reference  library  on  display.  First 
award  winners  were: 

Robert  L.  McCorkle,  L.  Bamberger 
&  Co.;  Edward  von  Castelberg,  Bhxjm- 
ingdaie  Bros.;  Harold  McLaren,  The 
Bon  Nfarche,  Seattle;  VV.  R.  Murray, 
The  Cain-Sloan  Co.;  J.  Howard 
Schneider,  The  Crescent,  Spokane; 
Yokichi  Kishigami,  The  Daimaru,  Inc., 
Osaka,  Japan;  J.  E.  Steinberg,  Filene’s; 
f.  T.  Sjursen,  Frederick  &  Nelson;  Eric 
E.  Daniel,  B.  Gertz,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.; 
Luke  Maletich,  Gimbels,  New  York; 
.\.  Van  Hollander,  Gimbels,  Philadel¬ 


phia:  Arthur  A.  Gault,  The  Halle 
Bros.  Co.;  James  F.  Burnside,  Hwhs- 
child  Kohn  C^o.;  E.  L.  Vollmer,  Joseph 
Horne  Co.',  C^harles  A.  Merrill,  The  S. 
Kami  Sons  Co.;  Emile  .\lline,  .Maison 
Blanche  Co.,  New  Orleans;  Stanlev  E. 
Thompson,  May  C^ompany,  Los  .\n- 
geles;  John  N.  Boulware,  Nfiller  & 
Rhoads;  George  Bengel,  Jr.,  Parsons- 
Souders  Co.,  Clarksburg,  VV.  Va.;  Paul 

C.  Smith,  J.  W.  Robin-son  Co.:  John  G. 
Barton,  Leo  Schear  Co.,  Inc.,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.;  Tom  Watkins,  Ellis  Stone, 
Durham,  N.  C.;  Thomas  Fortin,  Le 
Syndicate  de  Quebec,  Ltee.;  James 
Gosling,  R.  H.  White’s,  Boston;  and 

D.  L.  Herndon,  Woodward  &  Lothrop. 
Robert  L.  McCorkle  of  Bamberger’s 

was  selected  to  receive  the  Views  and 
Reviews  bronze  plaque.  This  was 
awarded  for  Bamberger’s  1954  Flower 
Show,  which  was  considered  to  be  an 
outstanding  example  of  how  retail  dis¬ 
play  can  contribute  to  a  store’s  good 
community  relations. 


executives,  and  through  which  all 
supervisors  become  part  of  the  expense 
control  team.  Management,  however, 
“must  work  with  their  operating  heads 
continuously  to  give  them  the  guid¬ 
ance  w'hich  will  be  needed  to  solve  the 
many  problems  which  will  be  brought 
to  light  under  these  new  techniques.” 
Too  many  companies,  he  has  found, 
pay  attention  only  to  “the  squeaky 
w'heel”  in  expiense  matters.  The  new 
expense  center  accounting  techniques 
will  provide  a  basis  for  what  he  termed 
“a  program  of  continuous  preventive 
maintenance”  to  avoid  hasty  emer¬ 
gency  decisions. 

Benefits  from  New  Method.  For  those 
stores  that  merely  change  their  ex- 
jjense  account  classifications  in  line 
with  the  new  manual.  Mayor  prom¬ 
ised  modest  benefits  “if  only  for  the 
reason  that  the  new  arrangement  of 
expenses  is  a  more  realistic  and  self- 
revealing  presentation  of  facts.”  For 


30  of  the  Nation’s 

Department  Stores  and  Specialty  Stores 

with  annual  sales  of  over  $300, 000, 000 
now  rely  upon  our  organization  for 

INSURANCE  ADVICE,  SUPERVISION,  and  RESEARCH 
Insurance  Buyers’  Council,  Harwich  Port,  Mass. 

Dwight  VV.  Sleeper,  Chief  Consultant 

1 

Rk;hard  C.  Sleeper,  Associate  Consultant 

W^e  do  NO  1’  sell  insurance  Information  and  references  furnished  on  request 
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those  who  go  all-out  and  adopt  ex- 
p>ense  center  concepts  on  a  storewide 
basis,  he  suggested  that  “these  new 
techniques  may  well  produce  a  10  per 
cent  reduction  in  your  payroll  costs” 
which,  for  many  stores  may  mean  a 
50  per  cent  increase  in  net  profits. 

Supplying  an  actual  example  of  how 
expense  center  concepts  have  help>ed, 
Erwin  W.  Kehl,  assistant  store  man¬ 
ager  of  Gimbel  Bros.,  Milwaukee,  re- 
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STORES  FOR  SALE 


DEPARTMENT  STORE.  Leading  city  in  S.E. 
Wyoming.  Employs  23.  $352,000  volume. 
Good  profits.  Many  franchises.  Excellent 
location.  Good  potential.  LOW  price. 
Terms.  #21304-A,  FORD,  6425  Hollywood 
Bl.,  Los  Angeles  28,  Cal. 


WOMEN'S  SPECIALTY  SHOP,  N.  C.  Calif. 
Very  high  net.  Little  compet.  Good  loc. 
Well  estab.  Low  price.  #21338,  FORD, 
6425  Hollywood  Bl.,  Los  Angeles  28,  Cal. 


viewed  his  store's  experience,  dating 
back  to  February  1954.  He  mentioned 
that  the  new  approach  revealed  that 
the  store  still  had  a  long  way  to  go  in 
reducing  expense  in  areas  it  had  prev¬ 
iously  tackled.  Without  productivity 
records,  the  store  had  accepted  each 
improvement  as  a  solution  to  a  prob¬ 
lem,  instead  of  merely  as  one  step 
toward  the  solution.  He  cited  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  marking  operation  in  his 
store.  To  reduce  costs,  the  store  had 
cut  down  the  number  of  categories  of 
goods  to  be  marked  and,  as  he  put  it, 
has  rested  its  case.  When  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  compare  figures  with  other 
stores  on  the  basis  of  production  unit 
accounting,  it  became  clear  that  the 
store  was  still  marking  43  per  cent 
more  goods  per  $100  of  sales  than  was 
typical  and  that  there  was  far  more 
room  for  improvement  than  had  been 
realized. 

Internal  Comparisons.  From  the  study 
of  its  own  figures,  Gimbel’s  learned  a 
lot.  Kehl  described  how  an  apparent¬ 
ly  high  .\ugust  productivity  rate  in 
the  layaway  department,  for  example, 
came  about  because  in  that  month  the 
section  had  its  heaviest  work  load  and 
its  smallest  number  of  man  hours. 
Vacations  were  being  taken  at  the 
busiest  time  of  the  year!  “Either  we 
gave  poor  service  in  August  or  we  were 
overstaffed  the  rest  of  the  time,”  he 
remarked.  Other  departments  were 
also  found  to  be  assigning  vacations 
when  the  work  load  was  heaviest— a 
fact  that  escaped  attention  until  the 
productivity  figures  were  compiled 
and  analyzed.  Expense  center  account¬ 
ing  doesn’t  solve  the  problem,  he  said, 
but  it  flags  it. 

Gains  to  Be  Made.  Questions  from 
the  floor  about  the  expense  reductions 
to  be  expected  from  die  new  account¬ 
ing  methods  prompted  Kenneth  P. 
Mages,  of  Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  & 
Smart,  to  caution  stores  against  extrav¬ 
agant  claims.  “It  depends  on  how  bad 
things  were  when  you  started,”  he 
said. 

A  question  about  departments  with 
a  variable  work  load  turned  attention 
to  the  problem  of  moving  people  in 
and  out  of  a  department  according  to 
fluctuations  in  its  needs.  Several  in 
the  audience  said  they  paired  off  de¬ 


partments  like  marking  and  wrapping, 
training  employees  in  both  tyfies  of 
work  to  permit  a  shift  from  one  to  the 
other  as  the  work  peaks  shifted. 
Others  suggested  the  use  of  fewer  full- 
time  people  and  more  part-timer*. 
Still  others  indicated  that,  with  ex¬ 
pense  center  accounting  making  super¬ 
visors  conscious  of  productivity,  these 
executives  were  generally  more  than 
willing  to  release  surplus  employees  to 
other  departments  during  slack  peri¬ 
ods.  On  that  score,  they  have  found 
the  new  method  to  be  helpful  in 
breaking  down  walls  between  depart¬ 
ments. 

A  hoped-for  future  development  is 
that  buyers,  too,  will  become  indoc¬ 
trinated  with  the  idea.  Once  they 
learn  to  translate  specific  types  of  ex¬ 
pense  in  terms  of  cost  per  unit,  it  was 
suggested,  they  may  be  able  to  find 
ways  to  minimize  marking,  delivery, 
and  other  costs,  and  to  join  with  other 
executives  of  the  store  in  the  ceaseless 
warfare  against  expense. 

Transportation  Costs 

{Continued  from  page  60) 

however,  add  an  element  of  perma¬ 
nence. 

All-Commodity  Rates.  Railroads  and 
retailers  find  themselves  on  the  same 
side  of  a  debate,  it  was  reported,  in 
connection  with  defense  of  the  rail 
all-commodity  rates,  against  which  the 
Eastern  Central  Motor  Carriers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  has  formally  complained. 
Discussion  of  the  issue  before  the  full 
membership  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  is  believed  likely. 

Released  Values.  Discussion  of  the 
move  by  rail  carriers  to  change  the 
present  formula  for  released  value  on 
a  per  pound  basis  for  loss  and  damage 
to  china  and  earthenware  revealed 
that  the  present  rate  ($25  per  100 
pounds)  was  not  necessarily  hard  on 
variety  stores  and  others  dealing  in 
low-end  merchandise.  For  department 
stores,  however,  a  figure  of  $50  per 
hundred  pounds  was  believed  more 
realistic.  It  was  stressed  that  released 
value  rates  should  be  used  to  procure 
a  lower  rate  on  the  basis  of  limited  lia* 
bility,  and  that  they  should  not  be  a 
device  merely  to  limit  liability. 
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